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THE  GOOD  SRJVxH^rrafl. 


Health  and  the  simplest  fare . If  thou  hast  these , 
Accompanied  with  one  single  steadfast  friend — 

A conscience  which  thou  dost  not  fear  to  bare 
To  the  Great  Seachers  eye — and  that  strong  hope 
Whose  wing  ne'  er  tires , e'  en  o' er  the  yawning  grave, 
Go  thou  thy  way  ; thou  art  an  Emperor , — 

Bearing  thy  crown  e' er  with  thee  ; go  thy  way 
And  thank  thy  God , who  hath  bestowed  071  thee 
The  gold  which  monarchs  count , but  oft  in  vain , 


PUBLISHER’S  PREFACE 


The  object  of  this  volume  is,  to  instruct  every  housekeeper 
and  every  owner  of  domestic  animals  in  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  simple  domestic  remedies.  It  may  be  properly 
called  a book  of  Self  Instruction  in  the  art  of  home  doctoring. 
This  work  has  been  especially  written  to  benefit  and  bless 
suffering  humanity  everywhere.  The  language  is  simple, 
and  technical  terms  have  been  carefully  omitted,  and  the 
book  itself  makes  up  a complete  series  of  Home  Lessons  in 
Medicine,  which  can  be  read  and  understood  by  all  classes. 
There  has  been  rapid  progress  in  the  science  of  medicine  in 
the  past  few  years.  Old  methods  and  old  receipts  have  been 
replaced  by  new  remedies  and  new  methods  of  application. 
So  it  is  especially  necessary  in  these  times  of  progress,  to 
have  a book  which  is  up  to  date  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

There  arc  many  plants  on  every  farm,  in  every  garden 
and  there  are  many  simple  remedies  in  every  home,  and 
other  harmless  remedies,  which  can  be  easily  secured,  which 
will  relieve  pain  and  cure  disease.  Simple  home  remedies 
and  good  nursing  in  ordinary  cases,  will  do  more  good  and 
give  quicker  relief  than  the  best  practicing  physician  can 
with  his  strong  drugs  and  periodical  visits.  The  most  skill- 
ful physician  can  benefit  the  patient  but  little  without  good 
care  and  careful  nursing  in  the  home.  Consequently  nursing 
and  caring  for  the  sick  is  a prominent  feature  in  this  work. 

This  book  seems  to  fill  a long-felt  want.  There  have  been 
many  books  published  on  medicine,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  inexperienced  homekeepers,  but  they  are  not  safe 
guides  for  anyone  to  follow,  who  is  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
compounding  medicine.  Strong  drugs  are  dangerous  and 
their  use  in  the  Household  Guide  is  largely  discouraged,  for 
they  are  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people  with- 
out the  direction  of  a physician.  In  serious  cases  or  sickness 
the  family  physician  should  always  be  summoned,  but 
remember  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ills  that  afflict  mankind 
can  be  cured  by  careful  nursing  and  the  application  of  simple 
and  safe  home  remedies,  and  those  who  secure  the  House- 
hold Guide,  will  find  it  ever  helpful  in  giving  good  counsel 
in  sickness  and  a safe  guide  in  health. 


Naperville,  Ills. 


J.  L.  NICHOLS- 
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A COMPLETE 


MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 


Abdomen  — The  lower  front  part  of 
the  body. 

Abnormal — Unhealthy,  unnatural. 

Abortion  — A premature  birth,  or 
miscarriage. 

Abrasion — Bruising  and  consequent 
rubbing  off  of  the  skin. 

Abscess — A cavity  containing  pus. 

Acetate— A salt  prepared  with  acetic 
acid. 

Acid  lty — Sourness. 

Aconite— Aconitum  Napellus 
Monk’s  Hood. 

Acrid — Irritating,  biting. 

Adipose — Fatty. 

Adult— Person  of  full  growth. 

Albumen  — Constituting  the  chief 
part  of  the  white  of  eggs. 

Aliment — Any  kind  of  food. 

Alimentary  Canal— The  entire  pas- 
sage through  which  food  passes; 
the  whole  intestines  from  mouth  to 
anus. 

Alterative  — Medicines  which  will 
gradually  restore  healthy  action. 

Alteratives  change  in  some  un- 
explained way  the  conditions  and 
functions  of  orgaus. 

Amenorrhea— Absence  of  menses. 

Anaesthetics  — Medicines  depriving 
of  sensation  and  suffering. 

Anemia— An  impoverished  state  of 
blood  Bloodlessness. 

Anodyne — A medicine  which  will 
allay  pain. 

Anodynes  allay  or  diminish  pain. 

Antacids  — Remedies  for  acidity  of 
the  stomach. 

Anthelmintics  kill  or  expel  worms. 

Antidote— A medicine  used  to  coun- 
teract poison. 

Antiphlogistic — Remedy  for  Fever 
and  Inflammation. 

Antiperiodics  obviate  the  return  of 
a paroxysm  in  periodic  diseases. 

Antiscorbutic  — A remedy  for 
scurvy. 

Antiseptics  prevent,  arrest  or  re- 
tard putrefaction. 

Antisialagogue — Remedy  for  Sali- 
vation. 

Antispasmodics  prevent  or  allay 
cramps, 

Antisyphilitic — Remedy  for  Vene- 
real Diseases. 

Anus — Circular  opening  or  outlet  of 
th^  Bowels. 


Aperient— A gentle  laxative  or  pur- 
gative. 

Aperients  gently  open  the  bowels. 

Aphtha  — Thrush*  Infant’s  sore 
mouth. 

Aqua — Water. 

Aqua  Ammonia— Water  of  Ammo- 
nia. 

Aromatic — Spicy  and  fragrant  drugs; 
used  to  prevent  griping  of  drastic 
purgatives. 

Aromatics — Strong-smelling  stimu- 
lants which  dispel  wind  and  allay 
pain. 

Arsenic— A metal,  commonly  called 
ratsbane. 

Astringents  cause  contraction  of 
vital  structures.  Used  in  Diarrhea, 
Whites,  etc. 

Auscultation — Act  of  listening  to 
sounds  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Bacteria — Infusoria,  Microscopical 
insects,  supposed  to  cause  many 
diseases. 

Balm — Aromatic  and  fragrant  medi- 
cine, usually  an  ointment. 

Balsam— Resinous  substances,  pos- 
sessing healing  properties. 

Basilicon — An  ointment  containing 
wax,  resin,  etc. 

Belladonna  — Name  of  the  plant, 
night  shade. 

Bergamot — Oil  extracted  from  ttu 
citrus  bergamia. 

Benzoin — Balsamic  resin  from  sty 
rax  benzoin. 

Bile — A secretion  from  the  liver. 

Bilious — Caused  by.  as  bilious fev^t 
An  undue  amount  of  bile. 

Bolus — A large  pill. 

Bronchia  — Branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

Bronchitis  — Inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  which  lead  into 
the  lungs. 

Butyric  Acid  — An  acid  obtained 
from  butter. 

Calamus — Sweet  flag. 

Calcareous  Deposit  — Stone  or 
gravel  found  in  the  bladder,  gall 
ducts,  kidneys,  etc. 

Calenduline— Mixture  of  calendula 
and  cosmoline. 

Callous— A hard  bony  substance  or 
growth. 
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Capillaries  — Hair-like  vessels  fori 
conveying  the  blood  from  the  ar-  | 
teries  to  the  veins.  j 

Capsicum — Cayenne  pepper. 

Carminatives  — Warming  stimu-  ‘ 
lants  (Aromatics.) 

Catarrh — Flow  of  mucus  from  the 
nose  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Cathartic — A drug  that  increases  the 
action  of  the  bowels. 

Cathartics  freely  open  the  bowels. 

Catheter — Tube  for  emptying  the 
bladder 

Cau  stic — A corroding  or  destroying 
substance,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  pot- 
ash, etc. 

Cellular — Composed  of  cells. 

Cervix — Neck. 

Cholagogues  increase  the  secretion 
of  bile. 

Chronic — Of  long  standing. 

Citric  Acid  — Acid  made  from 
lemons. 

Cohosh — Black  snake  root.  Squaw 
root. 

Collapse— A sudden  failing  of  the 
vital  powers. 

Coma — Stupor.  Lethargy. 

Congestion — Over-fullness  of  blood 
vessels. 

Contagious — A disease  which  may 
be  given  to  another  by  contact. 

Constipation — Costiveness. 

Contusion — A bruise. 

Convalescense — Improvement  in 
health. 

Cuticle — The  outer  or  first  portion 
of  the  skin,  which  consists  of  three 
coats. 

Datura  Stramonium  — Thorn- 
apple,  jimpson,  etc. 

Decoction — Preparation  made  by 
boiling. 

Defecation— To  go  to  stool. 

Demulcent — Mucilaginous,  as  flax 
seed  and  gum  arabic. 

Demulcents  sheathe  and  protect 
irritated  surfaces. 

Dentition — Act  or  process  of  cutting 
teeth 

Dentifrice — A preparation  to  cleanse 
the  teeth 

Detergents— Cleansing  medicines, 
as  laxatives  and  purgatives. 

Diagnosis — The  art  of  discriminat- 
ing disease. 

Diaphoretics— Medicines  which  aid 
or  produce  perspiration 

Diaphoretics  cause  perspiration. 

Diaphragm.— Midriff. 


Diarrhoea — Looseness  of  the  bowels 

Diluent— A substance  that  dilutes 
or  thins  liquid. 

Diluted — Reduced  with  water,  as 
dilute  alcohol,  half  alcohol  and  half 
water. 

Diphtheria  — A malignant  mem- 
branous disease  of  the  throat. 

Discutient — A medicine  which  will 
scatter  or  drive  away  tumors. 

Discutients  dispel  enlargements. 

Disinfectants  destroy  infecting 
matter. 

Diuretic  — Causing  increased  dis- 
charge of  urine. 

Diuretics  increase  the  secretion  of 
urine. 

Dorsal — Having  reference  10  the 
back. 

Douche — A dash  or  stream  upon  any 
part. 

Drachm — Sixty  grains,  d teaspoon- 
ful. 

Dyspepsia — Difficult  digestion. 

Dysuria — Difficult  or  painful  urina- 
tion. 

Ebullition— Boiling. 

Ecbolics  cause  contraction  of  the 
womb. 

Eclectic— The  act  of  choosing,  select- 
ing. 

Eclectic  Physician— One  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  liberal  in  views  and 
independent  of  medical  schools. 

Effervesce — To  foam. 

Effete — Worn  out,  waste  matter. 

Efflorescense — Redness  of  the  gen- 
eral surface;  eruption. 

Electuary — Medicine  prepared  in  the 
consistence  of  honey. 

Elixir — A tincture  prepared  with 
more  than  ore  article. 

Emetic — Medicines  which  produce 
emesis,  vomiting. 

Emetics  are  medicines  which  cause 
vomiting. 

Emmenagogue— Remedy  that  pro- 
motes the  menstrual  discharge. 

Emulsion  — Mucilage  from  emo- 
lients. 

Enceinte — Pregnant. 

Enema— An  injection  by  the  rectum. 

Ennui — Lassitude,  dullness  of  spirit, 
disgust  of  condition,  etc. 

Enteritis — Inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Epidermis— Outer  skin. 

Epilepsy  — Convulsions,  fits,  with 
loss  of  sense  tor  the  time,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth. 
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Epistaxis— Nose-bleed. 

Ergot  — Smut-of  rye.  A poisonous 
fungous  growth. 

Eructation— Raising  wind  from  the 
stomach,  belching. 

Eruption  — Pimples  or  blotches  on 
skin  or  pustules  from  smail-pox. 

Escharotic  — That  which  will  des- 
troy the  flesh. 

Ether — A volatile  fluid. 

Eustachian  Tube  — A tube  leading 
from  behind  the  soft  palate  to  the 
drum  of  the  ear. 

Evacuation — The  act  of  discharging 
by  stool. 

Evaporation— Conversion  of  a liquid 
into  vapor. 

Exacerbation — Violent  increase  in 
disease. 

Exanthemata— Rash  or  eruption  on 
the  skin,  as  in  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  etc. 

Excoriation — A chafing  or  abrasion 
of  the  skin. 

Excrement— The  feces,  that  which 
passes  by  stool. 

Excrescence  — An  unnatural 
growth. 

Exhalant — Giving  off  fumes. 

Expectorant — Tending  to  produce 
free  discharges  from  the  lungs  or 
throat. 

Expectorants  increase  the  secretions 
from  the  air  tubes. 

Excision— The  cutting  out,  or  cut- 
ting off  any  part. 

Extremity — Applied  to]  the  arms 
and  legs. 

Extirpation — The  complete  removal 
of  a part. 

Extract— To  take  out,  as  a tooth,  to 
extract  a ball  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance from  a wound. 

Extravasation  — A collection  of  a 
fluid  in  a cavity,  or  under  the  skin, 
outside  of  its  proper  vessels. 

parcy— A disease  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  in  the  skin  of  the  flanks  oi 
a horse. 

Fallopian  Tubes  — Tubes  from 
ovaries  to  uterus.  Oviducts. 

Farina  — Meal  or  flour  from  vege- 
tables. 

Fauces  — The  upper  part  of  the 
throat. 

Febrile— Having  reference  to  fever. 

Febrifuge — Medicines  to  drive  away 
fever,  producing  perspiration. 

Febrifuges  counteract  fever — lower 
temperature. 


Feces— Discharge  from  the  bowels. 

Felon — A deep  abcess  of  the  finger. 

Femur — The  thigh  bone. 

Femoral — Relating  to  the  thigh. 

Ferment — To  effervesce,  to  work,  as 
emptyings,  beer,  wine,  cider,  etc. 

Fermentation  — The  process  by 
which  the  above  work  of  ferment- 
ing is  carried  on  by  nature  or  art. 

F errum— Iron. 

Ferri  Limatura—  Iron  filings,  very 
valuable  in  female  debility  and  for 
males  of  weak  habit  of  body. 

Fetal  — Pertaining  to  the  fetus  or 
child  in  the  womb. 

Fetus — Child  in  the  womb  after  the 
fifth  month. 

Fibre  — A very  small  thread-like 
substance  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter. 

Fibula— The  smallest  bone  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee. 

Filter  — To  strain  through  paper, 
made  for  that  purpose. 

Fistula — An  ulcer  having  a sinuous 
external  opening. 

Flaccid— Flabby,  soft,  relaxed. 

Flatulence — Gas  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels. 

Flatus— Collection  of  wind  or  gas  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Flooding— Uterine  hemorrhage. 

Fluor  — An  increased  discharge,  a 
flowing,  flux. 

Fluor  Albus  — White  flow,  leucor- 
rhea,  whites,  etc. 

Fluoric  Acid— A fluid  obtained  from 
the  fluor  spar  cut  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Flux — Diarrhea,  or  other  excessive 
discharge. 

Formula — Medical  prescription. 

Fumigate — To  smoke  a room,  or  any 
article  needing  to  be  cleansed. 

Function— The  particular  action  of 
an  organ,  as  the  function  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  lungs,  etc. 

Fundament— The  anus. 

F undus — Body. 

Fungus  — Spongy  flesh  in  wounds, 
proud  flesh,  or  a soft  cancer. 

Fusion— The  act  of  melting  by  heat. 

Qalbanum — A resinous  gum  from 
a genus  of  plants. 

Galipot — A glazed  jar,  used  for 
putting  up  gummy  extracts  or  oint- 
ments. 

Gall— Bile. 

Galla— The  gall-nut,  an  excrescence 
found  upon  the  oak. 
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Gall  Bladder— A bag  which  receives 
the  gall,  or  bile,  through  ducts, 
from  the  liver,  delivering  it  to  the 
stomach. 

Gallic  Acid— An  acid  from  the  nut- 
gall. 

Gall  Stones— Hard  bilfary  concre- 
tions found  in  the  gall  bladder. 

Galvanic— Having  reference  to  gal- 
vanism. 

Gamboge— A drastic  purgative,  un- 
less combined  with  aromatics. 

Ganglion — A knot,  or  lump  on  ten- 
dons, ligaments,  or  nerves. 

Gangrene — The  first  stage  of  morti- 
fication. 

Gaseous — Having  the  nature  of  gas. 

Gastric— Of  or  belonging  to  the 
stomach. 

Gastric  Juice— Secretion  of  the 
stomach. 

Gastritis — Inflammation  of  the 
stomach. 

Gastrodynia — Pain  in  the  stomach, 
sometimes  with  spasm. 

Gelatine — Isinglass; 

Gelatinous — Like  jelly. 

Genitals— Belonging  to  generation, 
the  sexual  organs. 

Gentian — A European  root,  posses- 
sing tonic  properties. 

Genu — The  knee. 

Genuflexion  — Act  of  bending  the 
knee. 

Genus— Family  of  plants,  a group, 
all  of  a class  or  nature. 

Germ — The  vital  principle,  or  life- 
spark. 

Gestation— Period  of  growth  of  child 
in  the  womb. 

Gleet— Chronic  gonorrhea. 

Globules  — Small  round  particles, 
having  special  reference  to  particles 
of  the  red  part  of  the  blood. 

Glossa  — The  tongue. 

Glossarist  — A writer  of  glosses  or 
comments. 

Glossitis  — Inflammation  of  the 
tongue. 

Glottis — The  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe, at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
larynx,  covered  by  the  epiglottis 

Gluten  —Vegetable  Fibrine,  existing 
in  farinaceous  grains. 

Glutton  — One  who  eats  exces- 
sively. 

Gonorrhea — An  infectious  discharge 
from  the  genital  organs. 

Gout — Painful  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  especially  those  of  the  toes, 
or  of  the  fingers. 


Granule— A small  particle  of  healthy 

matter,  not  pus. 

Granulation — Healing  up  of  an  ulcer 
or  wound  by  filling  up  with  healthy 
matter. 

Gravel — Crystalline  sand-like  par- 
ticles in  the  urine. 

Griping  — Grinding  pain  in  the 
stomach,  or  bowels. 

Gustatory— Pertaining  to  taste. 

Gutta  Percha  — Dried  juice  of  a 
genius  of  trees  Isonandra  gutta. 

Guttural — Relating  to  the  throat. 

Gymnasium— A place  for  sportive 
exercise. 

Gypsum — Sulphate  of  lime,  more 
commonly  called  plaster  of  Paris. 

Hema  — Blood,  prefixed  to  other 
words. 

Hem  at  emesis — Vomiting  of  blood. 

Hematuria  * — Hemorrhage  from  the 
bladder  or  urinary  passages. 

Hemoptysis — Hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs.  Literally  : Spitting  of  blood. 

Hemorrhoids  — Piles.  Tumors  in 
and  about  the  anus. 

Hereditary — Transmitted  from  par- 
ents. 

Hernia  — Rupture  which  permits  8 
part  of  the  bowels  to  protrude. 

Herpes — Disease  of  the  skin.  Tetter. 

Hiera  Picra  — A medicine  contain- 
ing aloes  and  canella. 

Humeral — Pertaining  to  the  arm. 

Humerus — The  single  bone  of  th« 
upper  arm. 

Humors — The  fluids  of  the  body, 
excluding  the  blood. 

Hydragogues  — Medicines  which 
remove  water  from  the  system; 
used  in  dropsy. 

Hydrargyrum  — Metallic  mercury, 

quicksilver. 

Hydrastis  — Golden  seal,  yellow 
root. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid — Prussic  acid, 
nothing  more  poisonous. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid— Same  as  fluoric 

acid. 

Hygei  a— Health. 

Hygiene  — The  art  of  preserving 
health. 

Hypoglottis  — Under  part  of  the 

tongue. 

Hysteria  — A nervous  affection, 
marked  by  alternate  fits  of  laughing 
and  crying,  with  a sensation  of 
strangulation. 

Hysteritis  — Inflammation  of  the 
uterus. 
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|chor — An  acrid,  biting,  watery  dis- 
charge from  ulcers  or  wounds. 
Icterus — Jaundice,  a bilious  disease, 
which  shows  yellowness  of  the  eyes 
and  skin. 

Icterus  Albus  — Chlorosis,  whites, 
etc. 

Ignition  — Set  on  fire,  from  state  of 
being  Ignis,  fire. 

Ilieus — Colic  in  the  small  intestines. 
Iliac — Situated  near  the  flank. 

Iliac  Regijn — Sides  of  the  abdomen 
between  the  ribs  and  the  thighs. 
Imbecile — One  weak  of  mind. 
Imbibe — To  absorb,  to  drink. 
Imbricate — To  over-lap,  as  tiles  on  a 
house. 

Immobile  — Immovable,  as  stiff 
joints. 

Imperforate  — Without  a natural 
opening. 

Impervious — Closed  against  water. 
Impotence — Sterility,  inability  to 
produce. 

Impregnation — The'actof  reproduc- 
ing. 

Incision — The  cutting  in  with  in- 
struments. 

Incontinence — Inability  to  hold  the 
natural  excretions. 

Incubation— The  hatching  of  eggs, 
slow  development  of  disease. 
Indication — That  which  shows  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  physician. 
Indigenous — Peculiar  to  a country, 
or  to  a small  section  of  country, 
applied  to  a disease,  plants,  etc. 
Indolent— Slow  in  progress,  applied 
to  ulcers  and  tumors,  which  are 
slow  with  but  little  or  no  pain. 
Induration — Hardening  of  any  part 
of  the  system  by  disease. 

Infectious — Communicable  from  one 
to  another,  as  disease. 

Infirmary— Place  where  medicines 
are  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
poor. 

Inflammation — Disease,  attended 
with  heat,  redness,  swelling,  ten- 
derness, and  often  with  throbbing. 
Inflatus— Collection  of  wind  or  gas, 
as  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  etc. 
Influenza— A disease  affecting  the 
nostrils,  throat,  etc.  of  a catarrhal 
nature. 

Infusion  — Medicines  prepared  by 
steeping  in  water,  without  boiling. 
Infusoria — Microscopical  animals. 
Inguinal— Belonging  to  the  groin. 
Ingredient — One  article  of  a com- 
pound  mixture. 


Inhalation— Act  of  drawing  in  the 

breath. 

Injection — Any  preparation  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  or  other  ca- 
vity by  syringe. 

I nsanity — Derangement  of  the  mind. 

Introversion — State  of  being  turned 
inward. 

Inspiration— The  act  of  drawing  in 
the  breath. 

Inspissation— Thickening  by  boil- 
ing, to  make  what  is  called  the 
concentrated  extracts. 

Instinct — An  involuntary  action,  as 
closing  the  eyelids,  breathing,  etc., 
natural  perception  of  animals. 

Insomnia — Sleeplessness. 

Integument — A covering,  the  skin. 

Intercostal — Between  the  ribs. 

Intermission — Time  between  par- 
oxysms of  fever  or  other  disease. 

Intermittent  Fever — Fever  which 
comes  on  at  regular  periods. 

Interosseous — Between  the  bones. 

Interval — The  time  between  par- 
oxysms of  periodical  diseases,  as 
ague,  etc: 

Intestines — Contents  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Inversio  Uteri  — Inversion  of  the 

uterus. 

Inversion — Turning  inside  out. 

Irreducible — Applied  to  hernia,  and 
to  joints  which  have  been  put  out 
and  cannot  be  put  back  to  their 
place. 

Ischuria  — Inability  to  pass  the 
urine. 

Issue— Sore  made  as  a counter-irri- 
tant, to  draw  irritation  from  a 
diseased  part. 

Itch — Scabbies.  A catching  eruption 
of  the  skin  accompanied  by  severe 
itching. 

Itis — An  addition  to  a word  denoting 
inflammation,  pleuritis,  pleurisy, 

etc. 

Ivory  Black — Animal  charcoal. 


Jaundice— A disease  caused  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  liver  or  ducts 
leading  from  it. 

Jesuits  Bark — First  name  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  from  its  having  been 
discovered  by  the  Jesuit  mission 
aries. 

Jugular— Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Jujube — A fruit  growing  in  Southern 
Europe,  something  like  a plumb, 
used  in  coughs. 
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Kali  —Potash.  , 

Kelp — Ashes  of  sea- weed. 

Labia—  Lips. 

Labia  Pudendi  — Lips  or  sides  of 
the  vulva. 

Labial— Of,  or  belonging  to  the  lips. 

Laboratory — A place  of  chemical  ex- 
periments or  operations. 

Lancinating  — Sharp,  piercing,  as 
lancinating  pains. 

Laryngeal — Of  the  larynx. 

Laryngitis  — Inflammation  of  the 
throat. 

Larynx  — The  upper  part  of  the 
throac. 

Latent — Hidden,  as  Latent  heat.  See 
the  remarks  connected  with  steam 
boiler  explosion. 

Lassitude — Weakness,  a feeling  of 
languor. 

Laxative  — Remedy  increasing  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

Leptandrin  — Active  principle  ex- 
tracted from  the  leptandria  virgi- 
nica,  black  root,  Culver’s  physic. 

Leucorrhea — Fluor  albus,  whites, 
chlorosis,  etc. 

Ligature — A thread  of  silk  or  other 
substance,  to  tie  arteries,  etc. 

Lingua — The  tongue. 

Lithontriptic — A medicine  reported 
to  dissolve  gravel  or  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

Lithotomy — The  operation  of  cut- 
ting, to  take  out  stone  of  the  blad- 
der. 

Livid— Dark  colored,  black  and'blue. 

Loins — Lower  part  of  the  back. 

Lotion  —A  prepartion  to  wash  a sore. 

Lubricate — To  soften  with  oil,  or  to 
moisten  with  fluid. 

Lute — A paste  with  which  to  close 
chemical  retorts,  the  casein,  curd  of 
milk  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

Lymph — A thin  colorless  fluid  car- 
ried in  small  vein-like  vessels,  called 
lymphatics. 

|V! al— Bad,  malpractice,  bad  practice? 
not  according  to  science. 

Malformation— Irregular,  unnatural 
formation. 

Malaria — Bad  gases,  causing  disease, 
supposed  to  arise  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  also  the  disease 
itself. 

Mamma — The  female  breast,  which 
is  composed  of  glands,  that  secrete 
the  milk. 

Mastication— The  act  of  chewing. 


Masturbation — Excitement,  by  the 
hand,  of  the  genital  organs. 

Maturity — Ripeness,  having  arrived 
at  adult  age,  beyond  further 
growth. 

Materia — Matter,  healthy  substance. 

Materia  Medica — The  science  of 
medicine,  and  the  medical  combi- 
nations. 

Maturation— The  formation  of  pus. 
The  act  of  maturing. 

Meconium — The  first  passage  of 
babes  after  birth. 

Medicated  — Having  medicine  in  its 
composition. 

Membrane — A thin  skin-like  lining 
or  covering. 

Metritis  — Inflammation  ©f  the 

womb. 

Medicinal — Having  medical  proper- 
ties. 

Medullary  — Like  marrow,  brain- 
like. 

Menstruation — Monthly  flow. 

Median — The  middle. 

Mellifluous  — Flowing  as  with 
honey,  sweet,  delicious. 

Menorrhagia  — Profuse  menstrua* 
tion. 

Micturition — Urinating,  passing  the 
urine. 

M id  wifery— Art  of  assisting  at  child- 
birth. 

Miscible — Capable  of  being  mixed. 

Minimum — The  smallest,  the  small*- 
est  dose,  the  opposite  of  maximum. 

Morbid — Unhealthy. 

Morbus — A disease;  hence  cholera 
morbus,  a disease  of  the  bowels. 

Mucus— Fluid  secreted  by  mucou* 
membranes. 

Muriatic — Having  reference  to  sea 

salt. 

Muriatic  Acid— Acid,  prepared  from 
common  salt,  often  called  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Muscle— Bundles  of  fibres,  produce 
ing  motion  in  animals. 

Muscular— Having  reference  to  the 
muscles,  strongly  built. 

Myrrh — A resinous  gum. 


|NJarcotic  — Stupefying,  producing 
sleep. 

Narcotics  allay  pain  and  produce 
sleep. 

Nasal — Of  the  nose. 

Nausea— Sickness  of  the  stomach. 
Nauseant  — That  which  produce* 

nausea. 

Navel — Centre  of  the  abdomen. 
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Necrosis— Death  of  a bone. 

Nephritis  — Inflammation  of  the 
kidneys. 

Nervine — That  which  will  allay,  or 
soothe  nervous  excitement. 

Nervous — Easily  excited. 

Neuralgia — Pain  in  nerves. 

Nisus — Effort,  attempt,  to  expel  any- 
thing from  body. 

Nitrate — Nitric  acid  combined  with 
alkalies  or  alkaline  salts. 

Nitre — Saltpeter. 

Nocturnal — Occurring  in  the  night. 

Nosology — The  classification  of  dis- 
eases. 

Nostrum  — A quack  preparation, 
usually  of  the  patent  order. 

Nudus— Nude,  without  clothing. 

Nucleolus  — A central  granule  or 
spot  within  a nucleus. 

Nutrition — Nourishment. 


Ob  esity— Corpulence,  excess  of  fat, 
or  flesh. 

Obstetrics — The  science  of  mid- 
wifery. 

Ochre — An  ore  of  iron. 

Oculist— An  eye  doctor. 

O cuius — The  eye. 

Oleaginous — Oily. 

Omentum  — The  caul,  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  intestines. 

Ophthalmia— Disease  of  the  eye,  in- 
flammation of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmos — The  eye. 

Organic— Pertaining  to  produce  by 
organs. 

Organized — Furnished  with  life. 

Orgasm— The  closing  excitement  of 
sexual  connection: 

Orifice — An  opening. 

O s— Mou  th  as  of  the  womb,  or  uterus. 

Osseous — Bony. 

Ossification  — Formation  of  bone; 
from  os,  a bone. 

Ostalgia — Pain  in  the  bone. 

Osteoma — Tumor  of  a bone. 

Ostitis — Inflammation  of  a bone. 

Otorrhea— Discharge  from  the  ear. 

Oviparous  — Birds,  or  any  animals 
that  produce  their  young  from  eggs 
or  by  eggs. 

Ovum— An  egg. 

~)xalic  Acid— An  acid  found  in  sor- 
rel, very  poisonous. 

Oxide  — A combination  of  oxygen 
with  a metal  or  other  substance. 

Oxygen— One  of  the  elements  con- 
tained in  the  air  and  water. 

Ozena— Fetid  ulcer  in  the  nose,  with 
very  fetid  discharge. 


Ozone— Oxygen  in  the  nascent  state, 
or  with  its  chemical  activity  other- 
wise intensified  (dynamized). 

Pabulum— Food  ; aliment. 

Palliative — Affording  relief  only. 

Palpitation— Unhealthy,  or  unnat- 
ural beating  of  the  heart. 

Panacea— Remedy  for  all  diseases. 

Paralysis — Loss  of  motion;  numb 
palsy. 

Paroxysm  — An  increased  fit  of 
disease,  occurring  at  certain  periods. 
Parturients — (Ecbolics). 

Parturition — Childbirth. 

Partus — Labor;  the  young  when 
brought  forth. 

Pathological— Morbid,  diseased. 

Pectoral — Pertaining  to  the  breast. 

Pediluvium — A foot-bath. 

Pendulous — Hanging  down. 

Pepsine  — A peculiar  substance  in 
the  stomach,  which  aids  digestion. 

Peptic — Digestive;  promoting  diges- 
tion. 

Percolation — The  process  of  run- 
ning, or  drawing  a liquid  through 
some  substance. 

Pericardium  — Sac  containing  the 

heart. 

Pericarditis  — Inflammation  of  the 
pericardium. 

Perineal— Relating  to  the  region  of 
the  perineum. 

Periodicity— Returning  at  a certain 
time. 

Periosteum— The  membrane  which 
covers  all  bones. 

Peristaltic — The  peculiar  worm-like 
movement  of  the  intestines. 

Peritonitis — Inflammation  of  lining 
membrane  of  bowels. 

Perturbation — Disturbance. 

Perversion — An  unhealthy  change; 
a change  from  its  proper  or  natural 
course. 

Pessary— That  which  will  support 
or  hold  up  the  womb  in  prolapsus. 

P h age  d e n i c — Eating  and  fast  spread- 
ing, as  an  ulcer. 

Pharmacy— The  art  of  combining 
and  preparing  medicines. 

Phlegm— Mucus  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  throat. 

Phlogistic — Tending  to  inflamma- 
tion. 

Phosphate— Phosphoric  acid  in  com- 
bination with  bases,  as  phosphate  of 
iron,  phosphate  of  lime,  etc. 

Phosphorus— An  inflammable  and 
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luminous  substance,  prepared  from 
bones. 

Phthisis— A wasting;  consumption. 

Piles— Tumors  r<t  or  in  the  anus; 
sometimes  protruding. 

Piperine— The  active  principle  pre- 
pared from  black  pepper,  consid- 
ered valuable  in  ague. 

Placebo— A remedy  to  gratify  the 
patient. 

Plate  nta— After-birth. 

Plethora — Overfullness;  if  healthy, 
causing  obesity,  corpulence. 

Plethoric— Full  of  blood.  Fleshy. 

Pleura— The  serous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  lungs,  and  folded  upon  the 
sides. 

Pleuritis  — Inflammation  of  the 
pleura;  pleurisy. 

Pneumonia  — Inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Podophyllin— The  active  principle 
made  from  the  podophyllum  pelta- 
tum,  mandrake  root. 

Potassium— The  basis  of  potash.  It 
is  a metal. 

Potus — A drink;  hence,  potion,  a 
medicated  drink. 

Predisposition  — A tendency  to  a 
certain  disease. 

Pregnancy— The  condition  of  being 
with  child. 

Prognosis — The  art  of  knowing  how 
a disease  will  terminate. 

Prolapsus — A falling. 

Prolapsus  Uteri  — Falling  of  the 
uterus. 

Prussiate— A salt  formed  by  a base 
with  prussic  acid. 

Prussic  Acid  — Hydrocyanic  acid; 
one  of,  or  the  most  virulent  poison 
in  existence. 

Psora— The  itch. 

Puberty— Full  growth  ; mature  age. 

Pubes— The  prominence  at  the  lower 
front  part  of  the  body  in  females. 

Pudendum  — The  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 

Puerperal  — Belonging  to  or  con- 
sequent on  childbirth. 

Pulmonitis  — Inflammation  of  the 
lung  or  lungs. 

Pulmonary— Relating  to  the  lungs, 
as  pulmonary  balsam,  pulmonic 
wafers,  etc. 

Pupil— The  dark  circle  in  the  eye. 

Purgative — A cathartic. 

Pus— Matter  discharged  by  sores,  ab- 
scesses, etc.  . 

Pustule— A slight  elevation,  having 
pus. 


Putrefaction  — Decomposition  by 

rotting. 

Putrid — Rotten;  decomposed. 

Puerperal — Belonging  to  or  conse* 
quent  upon  childbirth. 

Pyemia — Poisoning  by  absorption  of 
pus* 

Quassia — A bitter  tonic;  the  chips 
of  the  wood  are  used. 

Rachitis — Rickets,  bending  of  the 
spine,  and  sometimes  the  long 
bones  of  the  limbs;  may  be  also 
connected  with  enlargement  of  the 
head,  etc. 

Radius— One  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Radix— A root. 

Ramus — A branch. 

Ramification— The  act  of  branching. 

Rancidity  — State  of  being  rancid, 
stale  ; applied  to  oil,  fat,  butter,  etc* 

Rash  — A redness  of  the  skin  in 
patches. 

Ratsbane — Arsenious  acid 

Recession — Striking  in  of 
or  disease  going  to  the 
organs. 

Rectum— The  lower  portion  of  th« 

intestines. 

Refrigerant — Cooling  as  of  medicine 
ar  drink. 

Regimen  — Regulation  of  diet  and 
habits. 

Relapse — Recurrence  of  disease  aftei 
an  improved  appearance* 

Relaxation — Losing  the  healthy 
tone  of  any  part,  or  the  whole 
system. 

Reproduction  — Generation;  pro- 
creation. 

Respiration — The  act  of  breathing, 
including  both  inspiration  and  ex* 
piration. 

Retching — An  effort  to  vomit. 

Retention  — Delay  of  the  natural 
passage  of  the  urine  or  feces. 

Revulsion  — The  drawing  away  of 
disease,  as  by  blisters,  irritating 
plasters,  etc. 

Rheumatism — Inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues,  mostly  confined  to 
the  large  joints. 

Rochelle  Salts  — A chemical  mix- 
ture of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 

Rubefacients  — Medicines  which 
cause  redness  of  the  skin,  as  mus- 
tard, radish  leaves,  etc. 

Rupture— Hernia;  by  some  called  ft 
breach. 


; arsenic* 
the  blood, 
interna* 
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Saccharine— Having  the  properties 
of  sugar. 

Saliva— The  secretion  of  the  mouth, 
spittle. 

Salt — A compound  of  an  acid  with 
a base. 

Saltpetre — Nitrate  of  potash. 

Salubrious — Favorable  to  health. 

Sanative — Curative,  healing. 

Sanguineous — Bloody;  sanguinoeus 
discharge,  as  bloody-flux. 

Santonin— A powder  obtained  from 
worm-seed. 

Sarcoma— A fleshy  tumor,  generally 
of  a cancerous  nature. 

Scabies— The  itch. 

Scirrhus— A hard  tumor,  generally 
of  a cancerous  nature. 

Scrofula— A constitutional  tendency 
to  disease  of  the  glands,  particularly 
of  the  neck. 

Scrotum  — The  sac  which  encloses 
the  testicles. 

Sedative — Depressing,  the  opposite 
of  stimulating. 

Sedatives  depress  nervous  power 
or  lower  circulation. 

Sialogogues  increase  the  flow  of  sa- 
liva. 

Slough — Death  of  a part,  allowing  it 
to  come  out  from  the  healthy  part. 

Snake  Root  — Common  or  Virginia, 
snake-root;  but  black  snake-root  is 
the  black  cohosh. 

Soporifics  induce  sleep. 

Stimulants  temporarily  excite  the 
nervous  or  circulatory  system. 

iSudorifics  (Diaphoretics.) 

Stimulant  — A medicine  calculated 
to  excite  an  increased  and  healthy 
action. 

Styptic — Having  the  power  to  stop 
bleeding. 

Spasm — Cramp  or  convulsion. 

Specific— A remedy  having  a uni- 
form special  action. 

Sperm  — Seminal  fluid,  now  more 
often  called  the  semen,  seed. 

Spina — The  backbone;  lienee  spine. 
Stitch— A spasmodic  pain. 


Stomatitis  — Inflammation  of  the 

mouth. 

Strangulation — The  state  of  chok- 
ing , also  applied  to  hernia,  which 
cannot  be  reduced. 

Sudor — Sweat;  hence,  sudorific,  in- 
ducing sweat. 

Sulphate — A chemical  combination 
of  a base  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid — Oil  of  vitriol. 

Suppuration — The  process  of  inflam- 
mation, by  which  pus  is  formed. 

Symptom — A sign  of  adisease. 

Syncope— Swooning ; fainting. 

Tonics  gradually  and  permanently 
improve  digestion  and  nutrition. 

Tannic  Acid  — An  acid  obtained 
from  oak  bark  ; an  astringent. 

Tartaric  Acid— An  acid  from  cream- 
of-tartar,  found  in  grapes. 

Tenesmus  — Difficulty  and  pain  at 
stool,  with  a desire  to  go  to  stool 
often. 

Therapeutics — Branch  of  medicine. 
Relating  to  a knowledge  of  treating 
disease. 

Thorax — The  chest. 

Tibia — The  large  bone  of  the  lower 
leg,  skin  bone. 

Tonsils— Glands  on  each  side  of  the 
throat. 

Trachea — The  windpipe. 

T ran  slat  ion — The  act  of  transferring 
disease  to  some  other  part. 

Triturate — To  rub  into  a powder. 

Tumor— A morbid  enlargement  of  a 
part. 

Ureter— Duct  leading  from  the  kid” 
ney  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra — Duct  leading  out  from  the 
bladder. 

Uterus — The  womh. 

Vagina  — The  passage  from  the 
womb  to  the  vulva. 

Vermifuges  kill  and  expel  worms. 

Virus — Contagious  poison. 

Vulva  — External  opening  of  the 
female  genitals. 
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1.  The  Sublimest  Moment  in  a Young*  Man’s  Life. — The 

sublimest  moment  in  a young  man’s  life  is  when  he  can  take 
his  newly-wed  wife  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  under  his  own 
roof  and  say  to  her,  “ This  is  our  home.”  Married  life, 
with  the  comfort  of  children,  weaves  threads  of  golden  joy 
into  the  cares  and  toils  of  life.  No  pleasures,  no  enjoyment 
can  excel  the  comforts  and  contentment  of  a happy  home. 

2.  Home ! What  a Hallowed  Name.-  How  full  of  en- 
chantment and  how  dear  to  the  heart ! Home  is  the  magic 
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circle  within  which  the  weary  spirit  finds  refuge  ; it  is  the 
sacred  asylum  to  which  the  care-worn  heart  retreats  to  find 
rest  from  the  toils  and  inquietudes  of  life. 

3.  What  is.  Home?— Ask  the  lone  wanderer  as  he  plods 
his  tedious  way,  bent  with  the  weight  of  age,  and  white  with 
the  frost  of  years,  ask  him,  what  is  home  ? He  will  tell  you, 
“it  is  a green  spot  in  memory  ; an  oasis  in  the  desert ; a cen- 
ter about  which  the  fondest  recollections  of  his  grief-op- 
pressed heart  cling  with  all  the  tenacity  of  youth’s  first 
love.  It  was  once  a glorious,  a happy  reality,  but  now  it 
rests  only  as  an  image  of  the  mind.” 

4.  Tender  Associations, — Home  ! that  name  touches  ev- 
ery fiber  of  the  soul,  and  strikes  every  chord  .of  the  human 
heart  with  its  angelic  fingers.  Nothing  but  death  can  break 
the  spell.  What  tender  associations  are  linked  with  home  ! 
What  pleasing  images  and  deep  emotions  it  awakens  ! It 
calls  up  the  fondest  memories  of  life  and  opens  in  our 
nature  the  purest,  deepest,  richest  gush  of  consecrated 
thought  and  feeling.  Next  to  religion,  the  deepest  and 
most  ineradicable  sentiment  in  the  human  soul  is  that  of 
home  affections.  Every  heart  vibrates  to  this  theme. 

5.  Stronger  than  Heath, — Home  has  an  influence  which 
is  stronger  than  death.  It  is  a law  to  our  hearts,  and  binds 
us  with  a spell  which  neither  time  nor  change  can  break  ; 
the  darkest  villainies  which  have  disgraced  humanity  can- 
not neutralize  it.  Gray-haired  and  demon  guilt  will  make 
his  dismal  cell  the  sacred  urn  of  tears  wept  over  the  mem- 
ories of  home,  and  these  will  soften  and  melt  into  tears  of 
penitence  even  the  heart  of  adamant. 

6.  Home  of  My  Childhood ! — What  words  fall  upon  the 
ear  with  so  much  music  in  their  cadence  as  those  which  re- 
call the  scenes  of  innocent  and  happy  childhood,  now  num- 
bered with  the  memories  of  the  past ! How  fond  recollec- 
tion delights  to  dwell  upon  the  events  which  marked  our 
early  pathway,  when  the  unbroken  home  circle  presented  a 
scene  of  loveliness  vainly  sought  but  in  the  bosom  of  a 
happy  family  ! Intervening  years  have  not  dimmed  the 
vivid  coloring  with  which  memory  has  adorned  those  joy- 
ous hours  of  youthful  innocence. 

7.  Peace  at  Home. — Peace  at  home,  that  is  the  boon. 
“ He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who  finds  peace  in 
his  home.”  Home  should  be  made  so  truly  home  that 
the  weary  tempted  heart  could  turn  toward  it  anywhere  on 
the  dusty  highway  of  life  and  receive  light  and  strength; 
should  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  lives,  whether  rich  or  poor. 
The  ties  that  bind  the  wealthy  and  the  proud  to  home  may 
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be  forged  on  earth,  but  those  which  link  the  poor  man  to  his 
humble  hearth,  are  of  true  metal  and  bear  the  stamp  of 
heaven. 

8.  Husband  and  Wife* — There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
which  is  so  venerable  as  the  character  of  parents  ; nothing 
so  intimate  and  endearing  as  the  relatian  of  husband  and 
wife  ; nothing  so  tender  as  that  of  children  ; nothing  so  love- 
ly as  those  brothers  and  sisters.  The  little  circle  is  made 
one  by  a singular  union  of  the  affections.  The  only  fountain 
in  the  wilderness  of  life,  where  man  drinks  of  water  totally 
unmixed  with  bitter  ingredients,  is  that  which  gushes  for 
him  in  the  calm  and  shady  recess  of  domestic  life. 


CLIFF  DWELLERS. 

\v  The  First  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth, 


9.  Pleasure. — Pleasure  may  heat  the  heart  with  artificial 
excitement,  ambition  may  delude  it  with  golden  dreams,  war 
may  eradicate  its  fine  fibres  and  diminish  its  sensitiveness, 
but  it  is  only  domestic  love  that  can  render  it  truly  happy  j 

10.  Home. — Let  thrones  rot  and  empires  wither.  Home  ! 
Let  the  world  die  in  earthquake  struggles,  and  be  buried 
amid  procession  of  planets  and  dirge  of  spheres.  .Home  ! 
Let  everlasting  ages  roll  in  irresistible  sweep.  Home  ! No 
sorrow,  no  crying,  no  tears,  no  death ; but  home  ! Sweet 
home ! Beautiful  home ! Glorious  home  ! Everlasting 
home ! Home  with  each  other ! Home  with  angels  ! 
Home  with  God  ! Home,  Home  ! Through  the  rich  grace 
of  our  Redeemer,  may  we  all  reach  it. 


A MORNING  WALK. 


Sunlight  and  Health. 

i.  Power  of  Sunlight. — Sunlight  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful forces  in  nature,  kindling  the  whole  vegetable  world 
into  being,  and  making  animal  life  possible  by  its  extraor* 
dinary  chemical  agency,  (jg) 
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2.  Seclusion  from  Sunshine. — Seclusion  from  sunshine  is 
one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  our  civilized  life.  The  same 
cause  which  makes  the  potato  vines  white  and  sickly  when 
grown  in  dark  cellars,  operates  to  produce  the  pale,  sickly 
girls  that  are  reared  in  our  parlors.  Expose  either  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  they  begin  to  show  color,  health  and 
strength. 

3.  Philosophy  of  the  Influence  of  Sunlight.— Recent 
discoveries  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  conveyed  to  animals, 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  a subtle  current  of  iron. 
It  does  not  exist  in  light,  or  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  but 
it  is  a part  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Therefore,  we  must  enjoy 
these  rays  if  we  would  feel  their  full  effect.  This  iron  it  is 
which  is  supposed  to  give  color  to  plants  and  animals,  and 
to  impart  strength  and  beauty.  With  strength  and  beauty 
come  health  and  good  spirits,  and  despondency  and  fear  are 
banished. 

4.  Sunlight  and  Plants. — It  is  well  known  that  no  valua- 
ble plant  can  grow  well  without  being  visited  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun;  no  plant  can  bear  seed,  no  fruit  can  ripen 
without  it.  Any  vine  grown  in  the  dark  is  white  and 
strengthless.  Grass,  gram  and  flowers  do  not  thrive  under 
the  shadow  of  a tree. 

5.  Sunlight  and  Domestic  Animals. — It  is  well  known 
that  no  valuable  domestic  animals  can  thrive  without  being 
visited  often  by  the  sunshine.  The  fish  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  are  white;  their  eyes  are  not  opened,  because  they 
have  never  felt  the  glorious  light;  they  are  weak  and  im- 
perfect, a kind  of  idiots,  if  fish  are  liable  to  that  wretched- 
ness. Swine  which  are  shut  under  the  farmer’s  barns,  and 
where  everything  is  favorable  except  the  lack  of  sunshine, 
do  not  thrive  as  well  as  those  which  have  the  ordinary  run 
in  the  open  air.  Cows  and  horses  stalled  continuously  in 
dark  stables  become  feeble  and  unhealthy,  and  become  use- 
less in  less  than  half  the  time  of  those  which  run  in  the  open 
air,  or  whose  stalls  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  influence  of  the 
sunlight.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  domestic  animals. 

6.  Sunlight  and  Human  Life.— Sir  James  Wylie  says 
that  “The  cases  of  disease  on  the  dark  side  of  an  extensive 
barrack  at  St.  Petersburgh,  have  been  uniformly,  for  many 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  to  those  on  the  side 
exposed  to  strong  light.” 

7.  Sunlight  and  Miners.— The  lack  of  pure  light  and 
pure  air  in  mines  tells  seriously  upon  the  health  of  miners. 
“Fourcault  affirms  that  where  life  is  prolonged  to  the  aver- 
age tQxmf  the  evil  effects  of  the  want  of  light  are  seen  in  the 
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stunted  forms  and  general  deterioration  of  the  human  race. 
It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Chimay,  in  Belgium,  three  thousand  in  number,  are  engaged 
partly  as  coal  miners,  and  partly  as  field  laborers.  The 
latter  are  robust,  and  readily  supply  their  proper  number  of 
recruits  to  the  army;  while  among  the  miners  it  is  in  most 
years  impossible  to  find  a man  who  is  not  ineligible  from 
bodily  deformity  or  arrest  of  physical  development. 

8.  The  Sunlight  and  Blinds. — “I  wish  God  had  never 
permitted  man  to  invent  green  blinds,”  said  a thoughtful 
and  brilliant  woman.  Why  did  she  say  it?  Because  she 
saw,  wherever  she  went  over  our  fair  and  sunshiny  land, 
that  green  blinds  were  closely  shut  upon  our  comfortable 
houses,  excluding  the  sun’s  light,  which  we  may  be  sure 
God  sends  down  for  some  blessed  purpose.  That  blessed 
purpose  is  to  promote  growth,  to  give  strength,  to  impart 
color,  to  gild  with  beauty,  to  inspire  good  thoughts,  and  to 
insure  light  hearts  and  cheerful  faces. 

9.  Sunlight  and  Sleep.— Sleepless  people — and  they  are 
many  in  America— should  court  the  sun.  The  very  worst 
soporific  is  laudanum,  and  the  very  best  sunshine.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  plain  that  poor  sleepers  should  pass  many 
hours  in  the  day  in  sunshine,  and  as  few  as  possible  in  the 
shade. 

10.  Give  the  Children  Sunshine. — Children  need  sun- 
shine quite  as  much  as  flowers  do.  Half  an  hour  is  not 
enough.  Several  hours  are  required.  The  most  beautiful 
flowers  that  ever  studded  a meadow  could  not  be  made  half 
so  beautiful  without  days  and  days  of  the  glad  light  that 
streams  through  space.  Light  for  children.  Sunshine  for 
the  little  elves  that  gladden  this  otherwise  gloomy  earth. 
Deal  it  out  in  generous  fullness  to  them.  Let  the  nursery 
be  in  the  sunshine.  Better  plant  roses  on  the  dark  side  of 
an  iceberg  than  rear  babies  and  children  in  rooms  and 
alleys  stinted  of  the  light  that  makes  life. 
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•A  man  whose  life  was  earnest  and  always  cheerful. ” 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 

M Discover  what  is  true,  and  practice  what  is  good,  are  the  two  most  ink- 
portant  objects  in  life.” — Anonymous . 

“ Life  appears  to  be  too  short  to  be  spent  in  nursing  animosities  or  r<i  • 
hearsing  wrongs.” — Anonymous. 

“ Remember  that  the  industrious,  progressive  man  is  not  only  happy, 
but  healthy  and  cheerful.  Industry  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  safeguard/? 
against  disease,  but  an  excellent  remedy.” 

Take  life  cheerfully.  Take  it  just  as  though  it  was— as  it  is 
— an  earnest,  vital,  essential  affair.  Take  it  just  as  though 
you  personally  were  born  to  the  task  of  performing  a merry 
part  in  it— as  though  the  world  had  waited  for  your  coming. 
Take  it  as  though  it  was  a grand  opportunity  to  do  and  to 
achieve,  to  carry  forward  great  and  good  schemes  ; to  help 
and  cheer  a suffering,  weary,  it  may  be  a heart-brcken 
brother.  The  fact  is,  life  is  undervalued  by  a great  majority 
of  mankind.  It  is  not  made  half  as  much  of  as  should  be  the 
case.  Where  is  the  man,  or  woman,  who  accomplishes  on© 
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Cheerfulness . 


tithe  of  what  might  be  done?  Who  cannot  look  back  upon 
opportunities  lost,  plans  unachieved,  thoughts  crushed,  aspi- 
rations unfulfilled,  and  all  caused  from  the  lack  of  necessary 
and  possible  effort.  If  we  knew  better  how  to  take  and  make 
the  most  of  life,  it  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is.  Now  and 
then  a man  stands  aside  from  the  crowd,  labors  earnestly, 
steadfastly,  confidently,  and  straightway  becomes  famous  for 
wisdom,  intellect,  skill,  or  greatness  of  some  sort.  The  world 
wonders,  admires,  idolizes  ; and  yet  it  only  illustrates  what 
each  may  do  if  he  takes  hold  of  life  with  a purpose.  If  a man 
but  say  he  will,  and  follows  it  up,  there  is  nothing  in  reason 
he  may  not  expect  to  accomplish.  There  is  no  magic,  no  mir- 
acle, no  secret  to  him  who  is  brave  in  heart  and  determined  in 
spirit. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

•*  The  most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom  is  continued  cheerfulness.** 

— Motitaignt* 

Cheerfulness,  a nymph  of  healthiest  hue.”—  Collins. 

“ Cheerful  looks  make  every  dish  a feast. "—Massinger. 

Those  who  cultivate  cheerfulness  do  much  to  make  easier 
the  battle  of  life.  It  gives  elasticity  to  the  spirit,  hope  to  the 
heart.  More  than  this,  it  gives  a sun-like  warmth  and  beauty 
to  every  scene  in  which  the  individual  takes  a part.  Some  there 
are  so  constituted  that  they  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  every- 
thing and  find  a silver  lining  in  every  cloud.  They  enjoy  all 
pleasures  and  blessings,  and  they  are  not  overwhelmed  with 
any  sorrow  or  disaster.  On  the  other  hand  some  are  always 
gloomy,  and  under  affliction  and  misfortune  utterly  depressed. 
Life  to  them  is  an  everlasting  sorrow,  and  cheerfulness  has 
no  place  in  their  ever  forboding  minds  and  saddened  hearts. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  for  all,  especially  the  young,  to  encourage 
cheerfulness  as  a habit,  for  it  will  give  to  daily  life  a charm 
which  cannot  be  known  without  it.  Try  it  for  a single  day, 
and  you  will  feel  so  different  that  you  will  be  encouraged  to 
continue  the  practice. 


Healthy  Homes. 
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riEALTHY  Homes. 


•‘Cleanliness  is  the  elegance  of  the  poor.”  English  Proverb. 

•'Virtue  never  dwelt  long  with  filth  and  nastiness.”  Count  Eumford. 

Health  is  wealth.  Almost  all  the  fevers,  cholera,  and 
other  plagues  result  from  poisoned  air,  coming  from  bad 
drains,  uncleaned  streets,  and  badly  kept  back  yards.  House 
slops  and  remnants  of  the  table,  or  decaying  vegetables,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  be  thrown  in  the  back  yard.  Good  drains, 
Clean  cellars,  and  general  cleanliness  about  the  house,  are  the 
only  safeguards  of  health. 

Pure  air  and  good  ventilation  are  just  as  necessary  in  the 
house  as  about  the  house.  Whenever  a number  of  persons  liv© 
together,  the  atmosphere  becomes  poisoned,  unless  means  are 
provided  for  its  constant  change  and  renovation.  The  death 
rate  is  much  greater  in  crowded  tenement  houses  than  in  the 
well  ventilated  and  regulated  homes  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  dreaded  contagious  diseas- 
es are  more  prevalent  and  fatal  in  our  large  cities  than  in  the 
country  or  smaller  towns. 
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Every  person  above  fourteen  years  of  age  requires  about 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  shut  up  space  to  breathe  in  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  If  he  sleeps  in  a room  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, he  will  suffer  more  or  less  the  serious  results  of  poi- 
soned air.  Shut  up  a mouse  in  a glass  bottle  and  it  will  grad- 
ually die,  by  re-breathing  its  own  breath.  About  half  the 
children  born  in  some  manufacturing  towns  die  before  they  are 
five  years  old,  principally  because  they  want  pure  air.  Every 
sleeping  room,  winter  and  summer,  should  have  an  open  win- 
dow during  the  night,  and  the  room  and  the  bedding  should 
be  thoroughly  aired  every  morning.  Remember  that  •pure  air 
in  and  about  the  home  will  do  more  to  preserve  health  than  all 
the  medicines  which  have  ever  been  compounded. 


THE  CELEBRATED  DR.  KOCH. 


The  Great  Revolutions  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

The  wisdom  of  to-day  is  the  ignorance  of  to-morrow  is  an 
old  but  true  maxim.  Enlightened  chemistry,  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  has  made  startling  discoveries  within  the  last 
few  years.  Old  medicines  and  old  remedies  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  have  been  so  changed  and  supplanted 
by  new  ideas,  that  scarcely  a vestige  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  old-time  methods  remain.  Prof.  Tyndall,  of 
England,  Louis  Pasteur,  of  France,  Dr.  Koch,  of  Germany,, 
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and  many  other  eminent  scientists,  have  made  wonderful  dis- 
coveries  with  the  microscope,  and  placed  new  fields  of  study 
before  the  medical  profession. 

The  Wonderful  Revelations  of  the  Microscope.  The  Discovery 
of  the  Invisible  Assailants  of  Health. 

The  microscope  has  revealed  a new 
kingdom  of  invisible  life.  The  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  air 
above  us  and  the  earth  beneath  us,  are 
filled  with  countless  myriads  of  little 
bodies,  known  as  “microbes,”  “bac- 
teria/’ “bacilli,”  etc.  They  are  the 
most  insidious,  relentless  and  powerful 
enemies  to  human  life,  and  destroy 
more  lives  than  war,  famine,  fire,  mur- 
der, shipwreck,  and  all  other  casualties 
combined.  There  is  scarcely  a disease 
known  to  mankind  which  is  not  due  to 
the  entrance  of  these  “microbes”  into 
the  body.  Disease  is  simply  the  mani- 
festation of  their  presence.  They  feed 
upon  the  blood  and  tissue  until  de- 
stroyed, or  death  destroys  their  victim. 

All  acute  contagious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  chicken 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  measles,  influenza,  whooping 
cough,  hydrophobia  etc.,  are  the  results  of  living  microbes 
which  have  gained  access  to  the  blood  or  tissue. 

Another  class  of  microbes,  says  Dr.  Samuel  Hart,  are 
called  miasmatic  contagions.  The  germs  are  propagated  in  dis- 
eased persons,  but,  as  a law  of  their  further  development,  they 
must  undergo  one  change  outside  of  the  body,  in  some  decom- 
posing organic  body,  before  they  can  again  produce  theii  pecu- 
liar disease  in  healthy  persons  except  by  inoculation.  Typhoid 
fever,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria,  acute  consumption, 
erysipelas,  etc.,  belong  to  this  class  of  disease. 

When  the  microbes  originate  entirely  in  decomposing  mat- 
ter, continues  Dr.  Hart,  the  diseases  caused  are  intermittent 
fever,  remittent  fever,  continued  malarial  fever,  etc. 
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Cholera  Bacteria  found  in  the  intestines  in  great  numbers. 

HOW  MICROBES  OR  BACTERIA  WORK. 

In  many  diseases  the  microbes  produce  a poison  which 
destroys  themselves.  But  this  fortunate  tendency  ot  self- 
destruction  seems  to  belong  only  to  the  contagious  diseases. 

Some  produce  harmful  or  fatal  changes  in  the  blood. 
Some  obstruct  the  minute  blood  vessels  by  gathering  in  in- 
finite numbers.  Some  attack  blood  cells,  penetrate  their 
walls,  and  destroy  the  tissue,  and  some  produce  a poisen 
that  proves  fatal  to  the  infected  person. 


Aggressive  and  defensive  remedies  are  being  rapidly  for- 
mulated, and  before  many  years,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have 
many  excellent  remedies  for  the  extermination  of  microbes. 


Diphtheria  Bacillus. 


Typhoid  Fever  Bacillus. 
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Lock-Jaw  Bacteria. 

HOW  MICROBES  OR  BACTERIA  ATTACK 
THE  BODY. 

Microbes  gain  access  to  the  human  body  principally 
through  the  mouth,  but  they  may  also  effect  an  entrance 
through  a wound,  or  even  an  invisible  breach  of  the  skin’s 
surface.  They  set  up  a disease,  each  after  its  kind,  by 
lighting  up  a fire  of  inflammation  in  the  place  where  the}' 
take  up  their  quarters,  and  by  manufacturing  poisonous  pro* 
ducts  which  intensify  the  mischief. 

Pursuing  their  advantage,  they  scatter  themselves 
throughout  the  body,  using  the  blood-vessels  as  convenient 
channels  for  the  purpose. 

Taking  the  lungs  as  an  illustration,  when  a microbe  which 
engenders  consumption  gains  a footing  in  those  organs,  it 
first  “squats”  so  to  speak,  in  one  spot,  and  proceeds  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground  it  has  found,  in  its  own  way.  The  deadly 
seed  is  sown  and  a crop  of  “tubercles”  is  the  result ; these 
slowly  ripen  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  and  then  rot,  the  con- 
sequence being  the  complete  destruction  of  the  structure  of 
the  lung  at  that  point. 
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Fig.  69. —Pollution  of  water  by  sewage  percolating  through  the  soil- 

The  Condition  of  Many  Welt s. 


Impure  Water . 
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The  Celebrated  French  Scientist,  Pasteur. 


HOW  TO  TEST  THE  IMPURITIES  OF  WATER. 

Into  a ground  glass  stoppered,  perfectly  clean  bottle  put 
five  ounces  of  the  water  to  be  tested.  To  the  water  add  ten 
grains  of  pure,  granulated,  white  sugar.  Cork  tight,  and 
set  in  a window  exposed  freely  to  light,  but  not  to  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Do  not  disturb  the  bottle,  and  keep  the  tem- 
perature as  near  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible.  If  the 
water  contains  organic  matter,  within  forty-eight  hours  an 
abundance  of  whitish  specks  will  be  seen  floating  about,  and 
the  more  organic  matter  the  more  specks.  In  a week  or 
ten  days,  if  the  water  is  very  bad,  the  odor  of  rancid  butter 
will  be  noticed  on  removing  the  stopper.  The  little  specks 
will  settle  to  the  bottom,  where  they  appear  as  white  flocu- 
lent  masses.  Such  water  should  not  be  used  for  potable 
purposes. 
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DISEASE  GERMS  IN  DRINKING  WATER,  AND  HOW 
TO  COMBAT  THEM. 

1.  Takings  little  filtered  beef  bouillon,  clear  as  crystal 
to  the  eye,  and  showing  under  the  microscope  not  a trace  of 
life,  let  us  place  it  in  a glass  flask  and,  boiling  it  repeatedly 
to  destroy  any  germs  it  may  contain,  set  it  aside  in  a warm 
place  with  the  mouth  of  the  flask  open.  In  a few  days  the 
liquid  previously  so  limpid  becomes  very  turbid.  If  we 
take  a drop  and  magnify  it  1,000  diameters  we  shall  see  that 
the  liquid  is  crowded  with  life,  and  the  few  ounces  of  bouil- 
lon contain  a vaster  population  than  our  greatest  cities  can 
boast  of. 

2.  Cohn  has  seen  bacillus  in  infusions  at  blood  heat 
divide  every  twenty  minutes.  We  have  calculated  this  rate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  have  found  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  there  would  be  as  the  descendants  of  a single  ba- 
cillus 4,722,366,482,869,645,213,696  individuals  ; and  though 
we  can  pack  a trillion  (1,000,000,000,000)  in  a cubic  inch, 
this  number  would  fill  about  2,500,000  cubic  feet.  This  is 
clearly  not  what  they  do,  but  simply  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing  for  a short  time  when  temperature  and  food  supply 
are  favorable. 

3.  Since  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  is  so  favored  by 
the  warmth  of  Summer,  it  requires  special  sanitary  precau- 
tion, in  order  to  keep  free  from  disease. 

4.  Vegetable  Refuse  or  Slop, — If  garbage  and  slops  are 
thrown  about  the  house,  you  can  readily  see  what  millions 
and  myriads  of  bacteria  will  form,  and  how  the  whole 
ground  will  soon  swarm  with  them.  They  will  more  or  less 
work  their  way  among  the  things  that  must  be  eaten,  or  if 
a heavy  rain  should  come,  will  easily  find  their  way  into 
the  well  and  contaminate  the  water.  Malaria,  typhoid  fever, 
etc.,  will  soon  be  the  result. 

5.  Sink  Holes. — There  should  be  a sink  hole  for  gar- 
bage, slops  and  other  refuse  matter  of  the  house,  and  this 
sinck  hole  should  be  sufficiently  far  from  the  well,  so  as  not 
to  contaminate  the  water. 

6.  That  sunshine  is  a germicide  as  well  as  a tonic  has 
but  recently  been  proved  : if  we  take  two  flasks  containing 
the  bacillus  with  spores,  and  keep  one  in  the  direct  sun- 
shine for  a long  time,  while  the  other,  exposed  to  the  same 
heat,  is  kept  from  the  sun,  we  find  the  sun-exposed  spores 
have  lost  their  virulence,  while  the  others  remain.  Is  there 
need  to  further  press  so  patent  a lesson  ? As  bacteria  grow 
best  in  the  presence  of  considerable  moisture,  we  may  ex- 
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pect  to  encounter  them  in  greater  abundance  in  water  than 
in  air.  Rain  water  contains  60,000  to  a quart,  the  Vanni 
four  times  as  many,  while  the  polluted  Seine  from  5»QOO>ooo 
to  12,000,000. 

7.  Remedy  for  Impure  Water.— The  minute  size  of  bac- 
teria renders  it  very  difficult  to  use  any  system  of  filtration 
and  have  pure  water.  If  the  water  is  impure  there  is  but 
one  absolutely  safe  method,  and  that  is  boiling. 

8.  Boiling  Water.— No  disease  germs  producing  bac- 
teria can  stand  boiling  for  an  hour  or  so.  It  destroys  all 
vegetable  and  animal  impurities.  All  doubtful  water  should 
be  thoroughly  boiled. 


Animals  that  dwell  in  our  drinking  water. 

THE  ANIMALS  WE  DRINK  IN  OUR  WATER. 

The  above  illustration  shows  some  of  the  animals  we 
drink  in  impure  water,  which  is  a very  prolific  source  of 
many  diseases. 

Thousands  of  wells  are  so  situated  that  they  receive  a 
drainage  from  filthy  and  decomposing  matter,  or  are  pol- 
luted by  slop  holes*  imperfect  drains,  that  are  too  closely 
adjacent  to  the  well. 

Water  from  many  of  the  wells  is  unfit  for  the  numan 
stomach,  and  some  of  them  are  as  poisonous  as  Paris  green. 
Impure  water  may  be  used  for  a time  without  any  percepth 
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ble  injury,  but  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  when  it  will  devel- 
op into  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  many  other  diseases. 

In  either  case,  when  well  water  is  used,  people  should 
look  the  location  over  carefully,  to  see  if  the  lay  of  the  land 
is  such  as  to  allow  decomposing  matter  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  any  other  place  to  soak  into  the  well.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  should  be  abandoned  at  once  if  you  value  life, 
for  it  is  positively  known  that  thousands  have  lost  their 
lives  by  using  such  water. 

Every  well  should  be  laid  up  with  brick  or  lime-stone  and 
cemented  about  four  feet  from  the  surface.  That  will  make 
a safe  protection. 

Heavy  rains  will  often  cause  water  to  flow  into  wells, 
which  has  a very  bad  effect,  and  often  develops  disease 
germs. 


Causes  of  Premature  Deaths . 
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WHY  SO  MANY  PEOPLE  I) IE  BEFORE  THEIR  TIME, 

1.  According  to  the  sacred  writings  of  King  Solomon, 
human  life  has  been  limited  to  three  score  and  ten. 

2.  It  is  a fact  easily  ascertained  by  observation  that  those 
people  who  live  to  be  seventy,  eighty,  ninety  or  one  hundred 
years  of  age  have  not  been  of  the  wealthier  classes.  People 
who  live  what  is  called  high  life,  eat  late  and  highly  stimu- 
lating suppers,  with  irregular  hours  of  rest  and  sleep,  seldom 
reach  that  era  of  life  known  as  old  age.  Highly  seasoned 
food,  champagne,  and  midnight  banquets  are  not  the  in- 
vigorating influences  that  preserve  the  health. 

3.  The  persons  who  live  to  old  age  have  never  sown 
cnany  wild  oats  in  youth,  they  have  lived  a steady  and  regular 
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life,  eating  plain  food  and  retired  without  allowing  the  cares 
of  the  day  to  interrupt  their  rest  or  sleep. 

4.  Highly  seasoned  food,  and  luxuries  of  any  kind  al- 
ways tend  to  excesses  which  produce  premature  decay. 
For  some  years  past,  reported  deaths  from  “ Heart  Failure  ” 
have  become  frequent  and  fashionable  among  practicing 
physicians,  and  perhaps  the  report  may  have  been  true,  but 
not  the  whole  truth,  for  it  is  probable  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  heart  failure  was  secondary  and  brought  on  by  an 
ineffectual  effort  of  the  stomach  or  alimentary  tract  to  cast 
off  indigestible  matter  clogging  the  way,  caused  by  excesses 
of  over-eating  or  over-nervous  strains. 

5.  Bright’s  disease,  that  most  miserable  misnamed  dis- 
ease. If  statistics  could  be  kept  showing  the  real  cause  of 
all  deaths  occurring  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sev- 
enty-five, the  result  in  all  probability  would  prove  that  more 
than  half  fall  victims  to  disease  engendered  by  stomach  dif- 
ficulties, brought  on  by  too  high  living,  excesses  in  both  eat- 
ing and  drinking. 

6.  The  habit  of  constipation  is  another  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  long  life.  Its  progress  is  slow  and  so  insidi- 
ous as  to  beguile  the  sufferer  into  the  belief  that  it  is  not 
pernicious  or  worthy  of  attention  ; and  so  apprehension  is 
lulled,  while  the  foundation  of  some  fatal  chronic  disease 
involving  important  organs  is  being  laid. 

7.  When  troubled  with  constipation  it  is  usual  to  resort 
to  purgatives,  which  afford  temporary  relief,  but  usually 
have  a tendency  to  confirm  the  disease.  Injections  are 
sometimes  used  with  no  better  results,  for  besides  being  a 
bungling  remedy  they  have  no  permanent  influence  in  over- 
coming the  habit.  Bread  made  of  unbolted  rye  or  wheat 
meal  is  an  excellent  remedy,  but  not  being  in  common  use 
few  patients  can  be  sure  of  getting  it  regularly,  especially  if 
engaged  in  active  pursuit,  as  many  are.  Before  the  habit  is 
firmly  established,  eating  fruit  deserts  at  dinner  every  day  is 
apt  to  afford  some  relief,  and  if  there  is  no  habit  of  consti- 
pation it  may  act  as  a preventive.  Baked  apples  are  excel- 
lent for  constipation.  Eating  a fair-sized  baked  apple 
(warm  or  cold)  at  the  beginning  of  each  meal  three  times  a 
day,  has  cured  many  very  obstinate  cases  of  constipation. 
It  is  a very  palatable  and  cheap  remedy,  and  much  more 
certain  and  effective  than  strong  drugs. 

8.  To  suggest  the  methodical  use  of  cola  water  as  a 
beverage  in  the  absence  of  thirst,  as  a means  of  augmenting 
the  chances  of  longevity,  might  seem  to  render  one  liable  to 
be  called  a crank,  if  not  a lunatic,  but  nevertheless  the  idea 
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claims  a physiological  origin,  and  is  well . supported  by  ex- 
perience. Solid  and  dry  as  the  human  body  appears,  water 
constitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  bulk,  and  all  the 
functions  of  life  are  carried  on  in  a water-bath.  And  al- 
though the  sense  of  thirst  may  be  trusted  to  call  for  a 
draught  of  cold  water  when  required,  that  offers  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  be  benefited  by  it  in  the  absence  of  thirst. 

g.  Drinking  cold  water  as  a beverage  between  meals  is 
surely  very  conducive  to  health  and  increases  the  chances 
of  long  life.  People  rarely  drink  anything  between  meals, 
and  all  the  liquid  is  taken  with  the  meals,  this  surely  with- 
out question  is  very  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs.  It  is 
not  natural  for  animals  to  drink  while  eating.  Man  is  the 
only  exception.  Food  should  be  thoroughly  masticated  and 
not  washed  down  with  tea  and  coffee  or  water. 

io.  If  people  would  take  a good  drink  of  water  just  before 
retiring  and  a good  cool  glass  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
on  rising,  drink  once  or  twice  between  meals  during  the 
day,  the  present  rate  of  mortality  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  there  would  be  much  less  sickness.  The  habit  of  self- 
indulgence  and  exposure,  the  result  of  swilling  beer  and 
other  alcoholic  stimulants  at  irregular  hours,  are  productive 
of  more  disease  than  any  other  agency. 

ii.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  work  ; few  people 
are  injured  by  hard 
work  if  they  take  but 
proper  care  of  their 
body.  More  people 
die  from  want  of  ex- 
ercise than  from  over- 
exercise. 


“Pure  water,  temper- 
ate habits  and  hard 
work  are  the  best 
friends  of  man.” 

“Better  hunt  in  fields 
for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  the  doctor 
for  a nauseous 
draught.” 

—Dry den, 

Gladstone,  a man  hale  and  vigorous 
at  the  age  of  86  years. 
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Charity,  Happiness,  and  Length  of  Days. 

Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge. — Shcikespere. 

He  hath  a tear  for  pity,  and  a hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  Charity.  — Shakespere . 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler,  sister  woman  ; 

Though  they  may  gang  a kennin5  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human.  — Burns. 

ic  Charity  is  a golden  chain  that  reaches  from  heaven  to 
earth.  It  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  Christian’s  character. 
Without  it  our  religion  is  like  a body  without  a soul;  our 
friendship  a shadow  of  a shadow. 

2.  The  rich  should  have  charity  for  the  poor  and  the  poor 
should  have  charity  for  the  rich,  for  to-morrow  the  poor  may 
be  rich  and  the  rich  poor.  It  has  been  so  in  all  ages  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  man  lives. 

3.  Those  who  cultivate  benevolence  and  charity  in  their 
heart  will  always  find  enjoyment  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 
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They  will  find  more  to  cheer  and  more  to  enjoy,  for  a miserly 
soul  is  the  most  miserable  of  all  of  God’s  created  beings. 
In  the  home  of  charity  there  is  happiness,  and  happiness 
is  conducive  of  health. 

4.  How  sweet  are  the  hands  that  are  reached  out  to  relieve 
distress;  how  balmy  the  influence  and  virtue  of  those  who 
try  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  poor.  Cultivate  benev- 
olence, for  it  is  a home  virtue  and  a household  beauty.  Be- 
ware of  those  people  who  never  remember  the  needy  or 
have  nothing  to  offer  for  charity.  And  let  all  remember 
who  have  been  blessed  with  abundance,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
uncertain  but  their  children  or  their  children’s  children  will 
beg  for  bread.  Therefore  deal  generously  with  the  poor, 
and  you  will  be  happier  and  healthier  and  live  longer  for  it. 

5.  Every  good  hearty  laugh  in  which  a man  indulges  tends 
to  prolong  his  life,  as  it  makes  the  blood  move  more  rapidly 
and  gives  a new  and  different  stimulus  to  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  from  what  it  does  at  other  times.  So  let  us  have 
all  the  joy  we  can. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies. 


HOW  TO  STOP  BLEEDING. 

1.  Pause.  — Bleeding  is  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  an 
artery,  vein,  or  other  small  blood  vessel,  and  may  be  caused 
by  a cut,  bruise,  or  may  take  place  spontaneously. 

2.  Fainting*. — If  a person  is  fainting  on  account  of  loss  of 
blood,  do  but  little  to  rally  him,  as  fainting  tends  to  stop  the 
bleeding. 

3.  Arterial  Bleeding.— If  the  blood  is  a bright  scarlet 
color  and  comes  out  in  throbbing  jerks,  it  comes  from  an 

artery,  and  the  fingers 
must  be  placed  on  the 
wound  with  considera- 
ble pressure  till  band- 
ages can  be  applied, 
or  tie  a handkerchief 
tightly  around  the  limb 
or  member  above  the 
injury  and  place  a stick 
in  it  and  turn  it  until 
the  pressure  is  "suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood. 

Arterial  bleeding  is  the  most  dangerous  and  a physician 
should  at  once  be  sent  for. 

4.  Tenons  Bleeding. — Venous  blood  is  dark  colored  and 
flows  continually.  It  can  usually  be  stopped  by  pressure 
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with  the  fingers  or  a piece  of  linen.  The  injured  parts 
may  be  drawn  together,  and  sticking  plaster  used  as  soon  as 
the  flow  of  blood  ceases. 

5.  Tight  Bandages. — If  the  limb  should  become  purple, 
loosen  the  bandages  a little,  and  if  the  flow  of  blood  begins 
again  it  can  be  tightened  up  so  as  to  control  it  until  the 
physician  arrives. 

6.  Precaution. — If  an  artery  is  cut,  compress  above  the 
wound,  and  if  a vein  is  cut,  compress  below. 


CUTS  AND  WOUNDS. 

1.  Clean  the  Wround. — In  case  of  a wound  first  clean  it 
and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  and  when  the 
bleeding  ceases,  bring  the  edges  together,  either  fastening 
them  with  a bandage  or  court  plaster. 

2.  Sewing  a Wround.  — If  the 
wound  is  very  wide  a few  stitches 
may  be  necessary.  Take  a needle 
and  silk  thread  and  oil  both  nee- 
dle and  thread  thoroughly  with 
vaseline  or  pure  lard.  Each  stitch 
should  be  tied  into  a knot,  and 
should  be  left  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  removing. 

3.  Pieces  Cut  Out. — If  a patch  or  portion  is  cut  com- 
pletely away,  quickly  clean  the  portion  cut  away  and  replace 
it  and  keep  it  in  the  exact  position  by  court  plaster  or 
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bandages.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a case  of  this  kind. 

4.  Stabs.  — Stabs  are  more  dangerous  than 
common  wounds,  and  the  wound  must  be  kept 
open  and  never  be  closed  up  until  it  heals 
naturally.  All  persons  suffering  from  stabs 
should  remain  quietly  in  bed  until  all  serious 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

5.  Gun  Shot  Wounds.— All  wounds  of  this 
character  are  serious  and  a ohysician  should 
be  promptly  summoned. 

6.  Sprains. — Sprains  are  the  straining  of  the 
tendons  and  ligaments,  and  require  great  care 
and  caution  in  their  treatment.  The  injured 
member  should  be  kept  very  quiet  and  band- 
aged with  warm  water.  Then  apply  freely 
Arnica,  Pond’s  Extract  or  the  like. 


UNUSUAL  EMERGENCIES. 

1.  Poisoning. —When  poison  is  swallowed,  an  excellent 
remedy  is  to  mix  one  heaped  tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  one 
heaped  tea-spoonful  of  mustard  in  a glass  of  water  and 
drink  immediately.  Then  give  the  whites  of  two  eggs  in  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Give  the  eggs  alone  if  the  coffee  cannot  be 
readily  secured. 

2.  Treatment  of  Poisoned  Wounds.  — Suck  poisoned 
wounds,  unless  the  mouth  is  sore;  enlarge  the  wound,  or  if 
very  serious  cut  out  the  part  without  delay,  or  cauterize 
with  a hot  iron. 
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3.  Choking, — If  badly  choked,  get  upon  all  fours  and 
cough. 

4.  Fish  Bone  in  the  Throat, — Press  the  tongue  down 
with  a spoon  handle  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  down  the  throat 
and  with  a pair  of  tweezers  remove  the  bone.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  swallow  the  whites  of  several  eggs  (one  at  a 
time),  or  take  a big  bite  of  bread  and  swallow  it ; if  this 
fails,  send  for  a good  surgeon  at  once. 


5.  Sunstroke. — Remove  the  patient  in  the  shade,  and 
apply  cold  water  to  the  head  and  neck,  and  a mustard 
plaster  to  the  feet.  Administer  strong  stimulants. 

6.  Coal  (*as  Suffocation. — If  the  patient  does  hot  breathe, 
produce  artificial  respiration;  place  the  patient  on  his  face 
and  turn  the  body  gently,  but  completely,  one  side  and  a 
little  beyond;  then  again  on  the  face  and  so  on  alternately. 
Repeat  these  movements  deliberately  and  perseveringly, 
fifteen  times  only  in  a minute. 
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1.  Every  wound  or  bruise  should  be  well  bandaged  with 
soft,  linen  rags,  and  protected  from  the  air. 

2.  Care  should  be  used  not  to  draw  the  bandages  too 
tightly,  as  it  will  cause  much  suffering. 

3.  If  a limb  is  bleed- 
ing badly,  wrap  a hand- 
kerchief around  it  above 
the  wound.  Tie  a small 
stick  into  it,  and  twist  it 
until  the  blood  stops  flow- 
ing. — Serious  bleeding 
always  results  from  the 
cutting  of  an  artery,  and 
demands  immediate  at- 
tention. 

4.  An  artery  can  always 
be  known  by  its  beating, 
or  by  the  blood  escaping 
in  jets,  and  if  severed  in 
any  other  parts  of  the 
body  except  the  hmbs, 
the  flow  of  blood  must  be 
stopped  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  wound  and  holding 
the  parts  together  until  a physician  can  be  summoned. 

5.  Sores  and  ulcers  should  be  cleansed  and  dried  every 
day,  and  new  and  clean  bandages  applied.  No  wound  or 
sore  will  heal  rapidly  unless  kep<t  perfectly  clean. 
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MAKING  A PORK  AND  ONION  POULTICE. 


How  to  Make  All  Kinds  of  Poultices. 


A PORK  AND  ONION  POULTICE,  GOOD  FOR 
WOUNDS  MADE  BY  RUSTY  TOOLS  OR  NAILS, 
BRUISES,  AND  LACERATED  WOUNDS. 

Take  raw  salt  pork  and  about  the  same  bulk  in  boiled 
onions,  and  chop  together  thoroughly  fine  in  a wooden 
bowl  and  apply  warm  and  bind  on  about  half  an  inch  thick 
on  the  injured  or  wounded  parts. 

BREAD  AND  MILK  POULTICE. 

Break  up  wheat  bread  into  small  pieces  and  pour  on 
boiling  milk  and  stir  well  until  the  mass  is  brought  to  the 
thickness  of  mush.  Spread  upon  a cloth  and  apply  to  the 
surface  intended  to  be  poulticed. 
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Place  the  ground  flaxseed  in  a basin  and  pour  on  boiling 
water,  mixing  it  thoroughly,  so  there  will  be  no  lumps. 
Spread  it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  upon  folded  cloth  and 
lay  over  it  a piece  of  cheese-cloth.  Apply  as  needed. 

SLIPPERY-ELM  POULTICE. 

Moisten  the  powdered  slippery-elm  bark  with  hot  water, 
spread  and  apply  as  directed  for  flaxseed-meal  poultice. 

YEAST  POULTICE. 

Take  about  one  pound  of  oatmeal  and  add  to  it  one-half 
pint  of  yeast  and  heat  the  mixture  until  it  swells.  Apply  to 
cloth  as  in  other  poultices. 

CHARCOAL  POULTICE. 

Powder  fresh  charcoal  and  mix  it  with  bread.  Pour  on 
warm  water  and  stir  it  thoroughly  and  apply  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

ONION,  TURNIP,  OR  CARROT  POULTICES. 

Boil  the  onions,  turnips  or  carrots,  and  stir  in  sufficient 
cornmeal  to  make  a thick  paste.  Apply  warm  to  the 
surface. 

MUSTARD  POULTICE. 

Mix  ground  mustard  with  warm  water  and  apply  next  to 
the  skin,  or  for  milder  effects  place  a thin  cheese-cloth 
between  the  skin  and  the  poultice. 

BRAN  POULTICE. 

Place  the  quantity  of  bran  required,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  poultice,  upon  the  top  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
the  heat  has  penetrated  the  bran,  stir  it  gently  in.  Pour  off 
the  surplus  water,  and  apply  the  poultice  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  borne. 

BREAD  POULTICE. 

Boil  about  one-half  pint  of  water  in  a small,  clean,  lined 
saucepan,  into  this  put  two  ounces  of  stale  bread,  and  let  it 
soak  for  a few  minutes,  and  apply. 
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Practical  Rules  for  Bathing. 


1.  Bathe  at  least  once  a week  all  over,  thoroughly.  No  one 
can  preserve  his  health  by  neglecting  personal  cleanliness. 
Remember,  “ Cleanliness  is  akin  to  Godliness.” 

2.  Only  mild  soap  should  be  used  in  bathing  the  body. 

3.  Wipe  quickly  and  dry  the  body  thoroughly  with  a mod- 
erately coarse  towel.  Rub  the  skin  vigorously. 
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4.  Many  people  have  contracted  severe  and  fatal  diseases  by 
neglecting  to  take  proper  care  of  the  body  after  bathing. 

5.  If  you  get  up  a good  reaction  by  thorough  rubbing  in  a 
mild  temperature,  the  effect  is  always  good. 

6.  Never  go  into  a cold  room,  or  allow  cold  air  to  enter  the 
room  until  you  are  dressed. 

7.  Bathing  in  cold  rooms  and  in  cold  water,  is  positively  in- 
jurious, unless  the  person  possesses  a very  strong  and  vigorous 
constitution,  and  then  there  is  great  danger  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  some  serious  disease. 

8.  Never  bathe  within  two  hours  after  eating.  It  injures 
digestion. 

9 Never  bathe  when  the  body  or  mind  is  much  exhausted. 
It  is  liable  to  check  the  healthful  circulation. 

10.  A good  time  for  bathing  is  just  before  retiring.  The 
morning  hour  is  a good  time  also,  if  a warm  room  and  warm 
water  can  be  secured. 

11.  Never  bathe  a fresh  wound  or  broken  skin  with  cold 
water  ; the  wound  absorbs  water,  and  causes  swelling  and  ir- 
ritation. 

12.  A person  not  robust  should  be  very  careful  in  bathing; 
great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  chilling  effects. 


All  the  Different  Kinds  of  Baths, 

Bli  tbe  different  Uunbs  of  JBatbs, 
anb  Ibow  to  prepare  Ubem* 

THE  SULPHUR  BATH. 

For  the  itch,  ringworm,  itching,  and  for  other  slight  skin 
irritations,  bathe  in  water  containing  a little  sulphur. 

THE  SALT  BATH. 

To  open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  put  a little  common  salt  into 
the  water.  Borax,  baking  soda  or  lime  used  in  the  same  way 
are  excellent  for  cooling  and  cleansing  the  skin.  A very  small 
quantity  in  a bowl  of  water  is  sufficient. 

THE  VAPOR  BATH. 

1.  For  catarrh,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  rheumatism,  fever,  affections  of  the  bowels  and  kid- 
neys, and  skin  diseases,  the  vapor-bath  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

2.  Apparatus.— Use  a small  alcohol  lamp,  and  place  over  it 
a small  dish  containing  water.  Light  the  lamp  and  allow  the 
water  to  boil.  Place  a cane-bottom  chair  over  the  lamp,  and 
seat  the  patient  on  it.  Wrap  blankets  or  quilts  around  the 
chair  and  around  the  patient,  closing  it  tightly  about  the 
neck.  After  free  perspiration  is  produced  the  patient  should 
be  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  placed  in  bed,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue the  perspiration  for  some  time. 

3.  A convenient  alcohol  lamp  may  be  made  by  taking  a tin 
box,  placing  a tube  in  it,  and  putting  in  a common  lamp  wick. 
Any  tinner  can  make  one  in  a few  minutes,  at  a trifling  cost. 

THE  HOT-AIR  BATH. 

1.  Place  the  alcohol  lamp  under  the  chair,  without  the  dish 
of  water.  Then  place  the  patient  on  the  chair,  as  in  the  vapor 
bath,  and  let  him  remain  until  a gentle  and  free  perspiration 
is  produced.  This  bath  may  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

2.  While  remaining  in  the  hot-air  bath  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  cold  or  tepid  water. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  bath  is  over  the  patient  should  be  washed 

with  hot  water  and  soap.  * 

4.  The  hot-air  bath  is  excellent  for  colds,  skin  diseases,  and 
the  gout. 


All  the  Different  Kinds  of  Baths* 
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THE  SPONGE  BATH. 

1.  Have  a large  basin  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  8801 
95  degrees.  As  soon  as  the  patient  rises  rub  the  body  over 
with  a soft,  dry  towel  until  it  becomes  warm. 

2.  Now  sponge  the  body  with  water  and  a little  soap,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  body  well  covered,  except  such  portions 
as  are  necessarily  exposed.  Then  dry  the  skin  carefully  with 
a soft,  warm  towel.  Rub  the  skin  well  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, until  every  part  becomes  red  and  perfectly  dry. 

3.  Sulphur,  lime  or  salt,  and  sometimes  mustard,  may  be 
used  in  any  of  the  sponge-baths,  according  to  the  disease. 

THE  FOOT  BATH. 

1.  The  foot-bath,  in  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  headaches  and 
fevers,  is  excellent.  One  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ground 
mustard  added  to  a gallon  of  hot  water,  is  very  beneficial. 

2.  Heat  the  water  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  endure  it,  and 
gradually  increase  the  temperature  by  pouring  in  additional 
quantities  of  hot  water  during  the  bath. 

THE  SITZ  BATH. 

A tub  is  arranged  so  that  the  patient  can  sit  down  in  it  while 
bathing.  Fill  the  tub  about  one-half  full  of  water.  This  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  piles,  constipation,  headache,  gravel, 
and  for  acute  and  inflammatory  affections  generally. 

THE  ACID  BATH. 

Place  a little  vinegar  in  water,  and  heat  to  the  usual  temper- 
ature. This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the 
liver, 


A Sure  Cure  for  Prickly  Heat. 

1.  Prickly  heat  is  caused  by  hot  weather,  by  excess  of  flesh, 
by  rough  flannels,  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  by 
over-fatigue. 

2.  Treatment.-— Bathe  two  or  three  times  a day  with  warm 
water,  in  which  a moderate  quantity  of  bran  and  common  soda 
lias  been  stirred.  After  wiping  the  Ukm  dry,  dust  the  affected 
pkVts  with  cbmmba  'cttm 
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Water  a*  Medicine. 


HOW  TO  USE  HOT  WATER  AS  A MEDICINE. 
AND  ITS  WONDERFUL  CURATIVE  AND 
MEDICAL  PROPERTIES. 


To  drink  water  internally  it  should  be  used  at  about  100c 
Falir.  Hot  water  possesses  more  medical  properties  than  al- 
most any  other  liquid  or  substance.  It  is  a domestic  remedy 
that  is  available  to  all  and  can  easily  be  applied. 

1.  There  is  nothing  better  for  cuts,  bruises,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  etc.,  than  hot  water. 

2 Headache  almost  always  yields  to  the  application  of  hot 
water  to  the  feet  and  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

3.  A towel  folded  several  times  and  quickly  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  and  applied  over  the  face  will  relieve,  and  many 
times  cure,  toothache  and  neuralgia. 

4.  A strip  of  flannel  or  a napkin  folded  lengthwise  and 
dipped  in  hot  water  and  wrung  out  and  then  applied  around 
the  neck  of  a child  that  has  the  croup,  will  often  bring  instant 
relief.  Apply  every  five  minutes. 

5.  Hot  water  taken  freely  half  an  hour  before  bedtime  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  constipation. 

6.  A cup  of  hot  water  taken  just  after  rising  before  break- 
fast has  cured  thousands  of  indigestion. 

7.  There  is  no  other  domestic  remedy  so  widely  recommended 
by  physicians  for  the  disease  of  dyspepsia. 

8.  Persons  suffering  with  cold  hands  and  feet  will  often  find 
a great  relief  by  taking  a cupful  of  hot  water  several  times  a 
day. 

9.  A hot  hipbath  will  often  relieve  the  distressing  sensation 
of  dysentery,  the  itching  of  piles,  etc. 

10.  The  inhaling  of  steam  is  often  efficient  in  relieving 
coughs,  colds,  sore  throat,  asthma  and  croup. 


The  Use  of  Hot  Water  in  Diseases. 
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HOT-WATER  THROAT  BAG, 


HOW  TO  APPLY  AND  USE  HOT  WATER  IN  ALL 
DISEASES. 

1.  The  Hot  Water  Throat  Bag.  The  hot  water  throat 
bag  is  made  from  fine  white  rubber  fastened  to  the  head  by  a 
rubber  band  (see  illustration),  and  is  an  unfailing  remedy 
for  catarrh,  hay  fever,  cold,  toothache,  headache,  earache, 
neuralgia,  etc, 

2 The  Hot  Water  Bottle.  No  well  regulated  house 
should  be  without  a hot  water  bottle.  It  is  excellent  in  the 
application  of  hot  water  for  inflammations,  colic,  headache, 
congestion,  cold  feet,  rheumatism,  sprains,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  an 
excellent  warming  pan  and  an  excellent  feet  and  hand  warmer 
when  riding.  These  hot  water  bags  in  any  variety  can  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  store. 

3.  Boiling  water  may  be  used  in  the  bags  and  the  heat  will 
be  retained  many  hours.  They  are  soft  and  appliable  and 
pleasant  to  the  touch,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any  part  of  the 
body. 

4.  Hot  water  is  good  for  constipation,  torpid  liver,  and 
relieves  colic  and  flatulence,  and  is  of  special  value. 

5.  Caution.  When  hot  water  bans  or  any  hot  fomentation 
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is  removed,  replace  dry  flannel  and  bathe  parts  in  tepid  water 
and  rub  till  dry. 

6.  By  inflammations  it  is  best  to  use  hot  water  and  then 
cold  water.  It  seems  to  give  more  immediate  relief.  Hot 
water  is  a much  better  remedy  than  drugs,  paragoric,  Dover’s 
powder  or  morphine.  Always  avoid  the  use  of  strong  poison- 
ous drugs  when  possible. 

7.  Those  who  suffer  from  cold  feet  there  is  no  better 
remedy  than  to  bathe  the  feet  in  cold  water  before  retiring 
and  then  place  a hot  water  bottle  in  the  bed  at  the  feet.  A 
few  weeks  of  such  treatment  results  in  relief  if  not  cure  of  the 
most  obstinate  case. 

HOW  TO  USE  COLD  WATER. 

Use  a compress  of  cold  water  for  acute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, such  as  sore  throat,  bronchitis,  croup,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  etc.  If  there  is  a hot  and  aching  pain  in  the  bacl? 
apply  a compress  of  cold  water  on  the  same,  or  it  may  simply 
be  placed  across  the  back  or  around  the  body.  The  most  de 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient. 


HOLD  THE  VIAL  IN  ONE  HAND  AND  THE  CORK  BN  THE  OTHER0 

fioou  puch  Jtfledicine  to  Take  as  a Dose, 
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NAME  OF  DRUG. 


DOSE. 


NAME  OF  DRUG. 


DOSE. 


Aloes....  

Anise  Oil  

AquaAmmonia(dilute) 

Balsam  Copaiba 

Balsam  of  Fir 

Bismuth  

Bromide  of  Potassium. 

Bucli u Leaves 

Calomel  (as  alterative) 

Castor  Oil 

Citrate  of  Iron  

Citrate  Iron  & Quinine 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Dover’s  Powder 

Elecampane 

Epsom  Salts 

Gallic  Acid 

Iodide  of  Potassium 

Kino 

Mandrake 

Mercury  with  Chalk  ... 

Morphine 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  .. 

Opium 

Paregoric 

Peppermint  Essence.... 

Pepsin 

Quinine 

Rochelle  Salts 

Rhubarb 

Salpetre 

Santonin  

Syrup  of  Squills 

“ Iodide  of  Iron 
“ Senna  


3 to  15  grains. 

5 to  15  drops. 

10  to  30  drops. 

10  to  40  drops, 

3 to  10  drops. 

5 to  40  grains. 

5 to  40  grains. 

20  to  40  grains. 
1-12  to  1 grain. 

1 to  8 teasp’fuls. 

2 to  5 grains. 

3 to'  8 grains. 

34  to  3 teasp’fuls. 
5 to  10  grains. 

20  to  GO  grains 
34  to  1 ounce, 

5 to  10  grains. 

2 to  10  grains. 

10  to  30  grains. 

5 to  20  grains. 

2 to  8 grains. 

34  to  34  grain. 

5 to  20  grains. 

34  to  2 grains. 

1 teaspoonful 
5 to  30  drops. 

1 to  5 grains. 

1 to  10  grains. 

34  to  1 ounce. 

5 to  30  grains. 

5 to  20  grains. 

2 to  5 grains. 

34  to  1 teasp’ful. 
15  to  30  drops. 

1 to  G teasp’fuls. 


Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla 

“ Seneka 

“ Rhubarb 

Tannic  Acid 

Tinct.  of  Aconite  Root 

“ Aloes 

“ Asafcetida..... 
44  Belladona .... 

44  Bloodroot 

“ Colombo 

44  Camphor 

“ Cayenne 

44  Castor 

44  Catechu....... 

Cinch.  Comp. 
44  Colchicum.... 

44  Digitalis 

“ Ginger 

44  Gentian  Com 

44  Guaiac 

44  Kino 

44  Lobelia 

44  Muriate  Iron 

44  Myrrh  

44  Nux  Vomica 
44  Opium 

(Laudanum) 
44  Rhubarb  — 
44  44  & Senna 

44  Tolu 

“ Valerian 

Turpentine 

Wine  Ipecac  (Diaph.).. 

44  “ (Emetic). 

44  Colchicum  Root 


1 to  4 teasp’fuls. 
1 to  2 teasp’fuls. 
1 to  2 teasp’fuls. 
1 to  5 grains. 

1 to  5 drops. 

1 io  8 teasp’fuls, 
34  to  1 teasp’ful. 
10  to  30  drops. 

34  to  34  teasp’ful. 
1 to  2 teasp’fuls. 
5 to  GO  drops. 

10  to  GO  drops. 

34  to  1 teasp'ful. 
34  to  2 teasp’fuls 
34  to  4 teasp’fuls 
10  to  20  drops. 

5 to  20  drops. 

34  to  1 teasp’ful. 
34  to  2 teasp’fuls 
34  to  1 teasp’ful. 
34  to  2 teasp’fuls 
34  to  1 teasp’ful. 
10  to  30  drops. 

34  to  1 teasp’ful. 
5 “to  10  drops. 

10  to  25  drops. 

1 to  4 teasp’fuls. 

1 to  4 teasp’fuls. 
34  to  1 teasp’ful. 
34  to  2 teasp’fuls 
4 “to  10  drops. 

10  to  30  drops. 

2 to  8 teasp’fuls. 
10  to  30  drops: 


Children  should  take  from  % to  % of  a dose , according  to  age. 
Or  divide  the  age  of  the  child  at  its  next  birthday  by  24.  and 
take  that  fractional  part  of  a dose  for  an  adult . 


How  to  Measure  Medicines. 
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Always  give  Medicines  strictly  according  to 
Directioiis. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  MEDICINES. 

I teaspoonful  equals  i fluid  drachm . 
i dessertspoon fid  “ 2 fluid  drachms . 

1 tablespoonful  “ ^ fluid  ounce . 

/ wineglassful  “ ^ fluid  ounces. 

1 teacupful  “ 4.  fluid  ounces. 

1 tumblerful  “ £ fluid  ounces. 

I pint  contains  2 tumblerfuls , 16  fluid  ounces. 

y2  pint  contains  1 tumble? ful,  or  8 fluid  ounces. 
I gill  contains  8 tablespoonfuls , <?r  ^ fluid  ounces „ 
1 pint  of  milk  or  water  1 pound. 
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Home  Remedies. 


• • 7SND  • • 

HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 


How  to  Gather  and  Prepare  Medicinal  Plants  and  Barks. 

1.  Barks  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  will  peal  easily 
in  the  spring. 

2 Leaves  and  Herbs  should  be  collected  just  before  they 
begin  to  fade  in  autumn. 

a.  Flowers,  when  they  first  begin  to  blossom. 

4.  Seeds,  just  before  they  are  ripe. 

5.  Roots  may  be  dug  at  any  time,  thoroughly  washed, 
cleaned  and  dried. 

THE  AMERICAN  POPLAR. 

This  is  a good  tonic,  and  is  a good  remedy  for  chronic  rheu- 
matism,, dyspepsia  and  general  debility.  Use  only  the  inner  part 
dried  and  powdered. 

Dose,  a heaping  teaspoonful  three  or  foui  times  a day. 


Curative  Properties  of  Common  Sait 
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The  Wonderful  Curative  Properties  of  Common  Salt 

1.  Common  salt  possesses  great  curative  properties,  and  it  it 
an  excellent  household  remedy,  and  always  at  hand. 

2.  Heated  dry  and  applied  to  outer  surface,  over  the  seat  o'f 
inflammation  or  congestion,  it  will  give  almost  instant  relief, 

3.  Applications  of  hot  solutions  of  salt  and  water  or  vinegar 
will  act  like  magic  upon  toothache,  neuralgic  headache,  and 
other  similar  diseases. 

4.  For  catarrh  and  sore  throat  a spray  of  warm  water  and 
salt,  applied  often,  will  cure  almost  every  case,  if  taken  in 
time.  For  hay  fever,  and  those  other  slight  forms  of  nasal  dis- 
eases which  produce  constant  sneezing,  there  is  no  remedy 
more  quickly  effective,  and  often  curative,  than  the  vapor  of 
heated  salt  and  alcohol.  (Heat  it  very  hot,  and  breathe  the 
vapor  for  10  minutes  at  a time,  four  or  five  times  a day.) 

5 For  sensitive  and  bleeding  gums,  apply  salt  and  cold 
water  once  or  twice  a day.  A sure  cure. 

6.  Slight  bleeding  can  be  easily  checked  by  the  use  of  salt 
and  water. 

7.  Tender  feet  may  be  cured  in  a very  short  time  by  daily 
brisk  rubbing  with  cold  water  and  salt. 

8.  A pinch  of  salt  in  hot  water,  taken  either  just  before  or 
just  after  eating,  greatly  aids  digestion,  and  has  cured  many 
cases  of  dyspepsia. 

9.  A cup  of  hot  water  and  salt  will  sometimes  quiet  the  se- 
verest vomiting  when  nothing  else  will. 

10.  Caution.  Salt  eaten  with  the  food  in  too  great  quanta 
ties  is  very  injurious.  Too  much  salt  dries  up  the  blood,  and 
gives  the  skin  a yellow  pallor. 
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Home  Remedies , and  How  to  Use  Them . 


BLACKBERRY. 

1.  The  root  is  recommended  for  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  sum- 
mer complaint  in  children. 

2.  Boil  the  small  roots  in  a quart  of  water  and  reduce  this 
quantity  by  boiling  it  down  one  half. 

3.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

BURDOCK . 

1.  In  Scrofulous  or  in  obstinate  skin  diseases  it  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  best  home  remedies. 

2.  Take  a handful  of  the  freshly  bruised  root  to  two  quarts 
of  water  and  boil  down  one  half. 

Dose.  Drink  about  one  pint  per  day. 

GARLIC. 

1.  Garlic  is  recommended  for  whoop - 
ing-cough , coughsf  coldst  asthma  and 
worms. 

2.  It  may  be  used  by  external  appli- 
cation, or  made  into  a syrup  by  adding 
white  sugar,  and  taken  in  such  quan- 
tities as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

BLACK  ELDER.  '*AKLIC- 

1.  The  flowers,  the  berries  and  the  bark  all  possess  medicinal 
properties. 

2.  An  ointment  made  by  stirring  the  fresh  flowers  into  clean 
melted  lard,  and  subsequently  straining  it,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  burns,  scalds , wounds  and  old  obstinate  sores. 

3.  The  berries  are  laxative  and  are  good  in  rheumatism , goutt 
akin  diseases  and  habitual  constipation. 

4.  The  berries  can  be  preserved  by  canning  the  same  as  any 
other  fruit,  or  they  may  be  dried. 

CAMPHOR. 

Applied  externally  in  rheumatism,  enlarged  joints,  bruises 
and  sprains,  spirits  of  camphor  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  domestic  remedies.  One-half  or  one-fourth  of  a teaspoon- 
ful taken  internally  will  cure  colic,  diarrhoea,  and,  in  its  first 
stages,  it  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy  for  a cold 
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ALUM. 

I*  Alum  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  known  to  stop  bleeding. 

2.  A heaping  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum,  placed  in  a 
common  teacup  of  water,  will  stop  the  flow  of  blood  in  any 
ordinary  wound  where  no  large  artery  has  been  severed. 

3.  Snuffing  a solution  will  stop  bleeding  of  the  nose. 

4.  A teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  and  molasses  will  cure 
the  croup  in  children.  It  will  also  cure  painter’s  colic. 

5.  A mild  solution  of  alum  will  relieve  inflamed  eyes. 

6.  A wash  made  with  a teaspoonful  of  alum  and  a quart  of 
water,  will  prevent  offensive  sweating,  and  will  often  cure 
pimples  on  the  face  of  young  persons. 

7.  Burnt  alum  will  remove  proud  flesh  in  wounds  and  sores. 


BONESET  OR  THORO  U GHWOR T. 

This  is  a good  remedy  for  malarial  diseases,  chills  and  fevers, 
and  is  also  a tonic. 

Dose.  Make  the  leaves  and  flowers  into  a strong  tea,  and 
take  about  a wineglassful  at  a time. 

5 
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BORAX. 

A teaspconful  of  powdered  borax  in  a tumblerful  of  water 
makes  an  excellent  wash  for  the  face,  and  will  often  cure  pim- 
ples and  other  eruptions.  It  is  also  good  for  sore  mouth  in 
nursing  infants  and  small  children . 

Alum  and  borax  together  to  cure  sore  nipples  also.  Bathe 
after  each  nursing. 

CA  TNIP. 

Catnip  is  an  excellent  domestic  remedy,  and  will  produce 
active  perspiration.  Good  for  colds,  headache  and  similar 
diseases. 

Dose.  Make  a strong  tea  and  drink  before  retiring. 

CINNAMON. 

1.  Cinnamon  will  relieve  vomiting,  cholic  and  diarrhoea. 

2.  A drop  of  oii  of  cinnamon  will  often  relieve  very  serious 
toothache.  Apply  to  tooth  with  a little  cotton. 


DANDELION  ROOT  AND  PLANT. 


DANDELION . 

1.  The  dandelion  is  recommended  for  biliousness , chronic infiam* 
i nation  of  the  liver . constipation  and  coughs. 

2.  The  root  should  be  collected  in  July,  August  or  September. 
Dose.  A strong  infusion  may  be  drank  freely  two  or  three 

times  a day,  or  the  fluid  extract  can  be  procured  at  any  drug 
itore. 
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1.  Dogwood  is  a familiar  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  good  hi 
fever  and  ague,  it  is  also  used  as  a appetizer. 

2.  Make  a strong  tea  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  bark  in  a 
quart  of  water. 

Dose.  Take  a wineglassful  three  times  a day. 

GINGER . 

1.  The  medical  virtues  of  ginger  tea  in  relieving  colic,  diar- 
rhoea and  indigestion,  cannot  be  questioned. 

2.  A cup  of  strong  ginger  tea,  taken  on  going  to  bed,  w!15 
often  cure  a cold. 

Z.  Ginger  tea  may  be  taken  copiously  for  any  bowel  trouble. 

HOPS. 

1.  Hops  have  long  been  known  to  possess  soothing  and  sleep- 
producing  proprieties.  A cup  of  strong  hop  tea  will  produce 
pleasant  sleep . 

2.  A hpp  poultice  will  relieve  the  pain  of  a bruise*  a sprain  ox 
Other  injitfie'i 
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FLAXSEED. 

This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
coughs,  colds,  disorders  of  the  bow- 
els, kidneys  and  bladder,  etc. 

Preparation.  To  make  the  best 
kind  of  flaxseed  tea,  place  the  seeds 
in  a small  linen  bag  and  suspend  the 
bag  in  a dish  of  water,  four  table- 
spoonfuls for  each  quart  of  water. 

After  allowing  the  seeds  to  soak  for 
several  hours,  remove  the  same  and 
the  tea  will  be  ready  for  use.  Add 
flavor. 

Dose.  Give  in  quantities  as  may  be  necessary. 


FLAX. 

a little  lemon  juice  for 


HORSERADISH . 

1.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  hoarseness , dropsy,  rheumatism 
and  palsy. 

2.  Make  a syrup  by  boiling  the  root,  and  add  sufficient  sugar 
to  make  it  palatable. 

Dose.  Two  tea-spoonfuls  two  or  three  times  a day. 


JUNIPER. 

The  berries  of  the  Juniper  tree  have  always  been  considered 
cls  excellent  home  remedies  in  dropsy , skin  diseases  and  scrofula , 
they  may  be  eaten  fresh  or  dry. 

Dose.  Two  tea-spoonfuls  of  berries  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  It  is  better  to  bruise  them  thoroughly  with  a hammer; 
breaking  all  the  seeds  before  taking. 


LEMON-JUICE. 

1.  Hot  lemonade  taken  on  retiring,  will  break  up  a cold  in 
its  first  stages. 

2.  Some  very  serious  cases  of  dropsy  can  be  cured  by  eating 
lemons.  The  patient  should  commence  by  eating  one  lemon  a 
day,  and  increase  it  until  teh  or  fifteen  are  eaten  each  day. 

3.  Very  strong  lemonade,  with  but  little  sugar,  will  relieve 
Influenza,  cold  in  the  head  and  Inflammatory  rheumatism  if 
taken  often. 

4.  It* will  remove  ink-stains  from  white  cloth,  also  iron  rust 
and  freckles  fTom  the  skin. 
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If*  A wineglassful  every  few  minutes,  will  relieve  cramp 
colic. 

2.  A teaspoonful  rubbed  along  the  spine  of  a very  young 
infant  will  loosen  the  bowels  better  than  giving  internal 
remedies. 

3.  Applications  externally  will  soothe  and  relieve  most  avi 
kinds  of  skin  diseases. 

KEROSENE  OIL. 

1.  Kerosene  Oil  will  relieve  rheumatic  pains,  sciatica  and 
neuralgia, 

2.  Apply  it  with  thorough  and  repeated  rubbing  of  the 
affected  parts. 

3.  H is  also  recommended  for  burns,  scalds,  sprains,  bruisr 
es  and  sores,  Apply  in  mud  quantities 
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LIME. 

1.  Allowing  children  to  breathe  the  vapor  from  slaking  lime, 
is  good  for  croup  and  diphtheria. 

2.  Take  about  one-half  pound  of  unslaked  lime,  and  pour 
upon  it  a quart  of  hot  water.  Let  it  stand  for  a few  hours, 
and  draw  off  the  clear  liquid.  This  makes  an  excellent  gargle 
in  croup  and  diphtheria.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for 
itching  eruptions  on  the  skin,  such  as  hives,  if  applied  exter- 
nally. Taken  inwardly,  it  will  relieve  immediately,  heartburn 
and  many  forms  of  dyspepsia.  It  will  also  relieve  bowel  com- 
plaints of  children,  when  the  child  has  wind  in  the  stomacfc 
and  is  restless  and  fretful. 

LOBELIA. 

1.  Lobelia  is  a common  plant  and  is  given  as  a remedy  for 

asthma , lockjaw  and  coughs. 

2.  It  is  violent  in  its  action  and  a fatal  poison  in  overdoses. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  quantity  used,  it  is 
better  and  safer  to  allow  the  physician  to  prescribe  it. 

MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia  will  relieve  sour  stomach,  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
heartburn,  colic,  dyspepsia  and  similar  diseases.  It  is  a mild 
laxative,  suitable  to  children. 

Dose.  Take  a tea-spoonful  as  many  times  as  may  be 
required. 

MUSTARD. 

1.  Mustard  is  an  excellent  household  remedy.  In  cases  of 
poisoning,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  it  will  produce 
vomiting. 

2,  A tablespoonful  of  white  mustard  seed  mingled  with 
syrup,  and  taken  once  a day,  will  act  gently  on  the  bowels  and 
is  a beneficial  remedy  in  dyspepsia  and  constipation. 

RHUBARB. 

Khubabb  will  cure  wind  on  the  stomach,  measles,  and  will 
act  mildly  upon  the  bowels.  The  aromatic  syrup  may  be  pm 
cured  at  the  drug  stores. 

Dose.  A tablespoonful  for  an  adult* 
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PENNYROYAL. 

1.  Pennyroyal  will  promote  per- 
spiration  and  is  good  for  coughs  and 
colds. 

2.  Make  a strong  tea  and  take  at 
going  to  bed. 

3.  A warm  foot-bath  may  accom- 
pany the  medicine  with  good  ef* 
fects. 

MANDRAKE  or  MA  Y-APPLE. 

This  is  a stimulant,  a tonic  and  a 
laxative.  It  is  excellent  for  liver 
complaint,  especially  when  it  is  in 
a torpid  and  inactive  condition. 

Dose.  Dry  and  powder  the  root, . 
and  take  about  one  teaspoonful. 
This  dose  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a day.  Some  persons 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  The  dose  should  be  according 
to  effects. 

OAK-BARK . 

1.  Oak-Bark  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  fever  and  ague, 
diarrhoea  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs.  It  is  also  good  as  an  ex- 
ternal application. 

2.  The  acorns,  when  roasted,  are  believed  to  be  a remedy  for 
scrofula  and  other  skin  diseases.  A strong  tea  of  the  bark  has 
also  been  recommended  as  a wash  for  old  sores  and  foul  ulcers . 

3.  A poultice  made  of  powdered  bark  will  relieve  j pain , and 
is  also  considered  a good  remedy  for  sores  and  ulcers. 

Dose.  Make  a tea  of  the  bark  and  take  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Ko  serious  effects  of  an  overdose. 

PEACH-TREE  BARK. 

The  bark  of  the  peach-tree  is  sedative,  and  will  control  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  It  also  possesses  mild  tonic  properties. 

Dose.  Make  a strong  tea  of  the  bark  and  drink  a wine- 
glassful  three  times  a day. 
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PEPPERMINT. 

Externally  applied  it  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  neuralgia.  It 
is  good  for  sickness  of  the  stomach,  colic  and  cholera  of 
children. 

Dose.  Essence  of  peppermint  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  drops  in  water,  or  on  a lump  of  sugar. 

GOOSE  GREASE . 

Goose  oil  applied  externally  and  internally  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  sore  throat,  hoarseness,  coughs,  etc. 

SNAKEROOT 

1.  The  Virginia  Snakeroot 
when  made  into  a strong  tea, 
is  useful  as  a gargle  in  sore 
throat,  and  will  bring  out  the 
eruptions  in  scarlet  fever  and 
measles. 

2.  When  the  tea  is  taken 
internally,  it  will  produce 
perspiration  and  will  often 
cure  a cold  and  rheumatism 
in  the  first  stages. 

SENNA. 

Senna  is  the  leaves  of  a small  tree  which  grows  in  northern 
Africa.  It  is  a sure  and  safe  purgative  of  modern  power.  It 
will  cure  costiveness  and  other  similar  troubles. 

SASSAFRAS. 

The  bark  made  into  a tea,  makes  a pleasant  drink,  and  will 
relieve  dysentery  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  It  will  also 
relieve  inflammation  of  the  eyes  when  applied  externally. 

SULPHUR. 

Old  cases  of  rheumatism  are  often  improved  by  sulphur 
baths  and  sulphur  tea.  It  will  also  cure  the  itch  and  loosen 
the  bowels. 

Dose.  Powder  sulphur  and  mix  with  molasses.  A te^- 
spoonful  three  times  a day. 
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SWEET  FLAG. 

Sweet  Flag  is  recommended  for  pain  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels . It  can  be  taken  in  the  form 
of  a tea,  sweetened  with  a little  sugar,  or  the 
root  may  be  eaten  without  any  preparation. 

COMMON  BAKING  SODA . 

1.  This  is  good  for  sour  stomach,  heartburn, 
water-brash,  and  will  often  relieve  distress 
in  the  stomach,  sudden  diarrhcee,  etc.  An 
even  teaspoonful  should  be  stirred  into  a 
wineglassful  of  water  and  taken  in  one 
dose ; children  according  to  age. 

2.  If  children  are  wakeful,  restless  and 
cross,  throwing  up  curdled  milk  from  the 
stomach,  nothing  is  better  than  a little  soda 
and  cold  water.  Soda  will  often 
relieve  rheumatism,  and  soda-baths 
are  very  efficacious  in  curing  various 
skin  diseases. 

3.  Caution,  The  daily  use  of  so- 
da should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as 
it  is  liable  to  weaken  the  stomach, 
and  thin  the  blood  too  much. 

WILD  CHERRY. 

1.  This  is  good  for  general  weakness,  poor  digestion,  lack  of 
appetite,  nervousness  and  coughs.  It  is  also  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  first  stages  of  consumption  or  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart. 

2.  The  parts  used  in  medicine,  are  the  berries  and  inner  bark 
of  the  roots  and  branches. 

Dose.  A heaping  teaspoonful  of  the  dried  and  powdered 
bark,  soaked  twenty  -four  hours  in  one  quart  of  cold  water. 
Take  a wineglassful  four  or  five  times  a day. 

WILLOW. 

1.  The  inner  bark  is  a good  remedy  in  fever  and  ague  and 
similar  diseases. 

2.  Make  a strong  tea  of  the  inner  bark,  and  take  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit  the  patient. 


SWEET  FLAG. 
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SAGE . 


This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  wind,  colds,  or  night  sweats. 

Dose.  Make  the  same  into  a strong  tea  and  drink  a teacup- 
ful several  times  a day,  or  as  emergency  may  demand. 

SALTPETRE  {NITRATE  OF  POTASH). 

An  excellent  domestic  remedy  for  inflammatory  rheumatism* 
sore  throat,  asthma,  dysentery,  gravel,  and  skin  diseases. 

Dose.  Of  a tablespoonful  of  powdered  saltpetre  stirred  in 
a pint  of  cold  water,  take  2 or  3 tablespoonfuls  every  2 hours. 
For  gravel  boil  the  same  quantity  in  new  milk  and  give  3 or  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  liquid  to  a dose.  For  sore  throat  it  is 
used  as  a gargle.  For  asthma  soak  paper  in  a strong  liquid 
of  saltpetre  water,  then  dry.  Burn  the  paper  and  inhale  the 
smoke  and  it  will  give  speedy  relief.  For  dysentery  take  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  saltpetre  and  stir  into  a tumbler  of 
water.  Take  a teaspoonful  of  this  every  hour. 

RED  PEPPER. 

A teaspoonful  of  red  pepper  mixed  with  molasses  and  taken 
in  one  dose,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  delirium 
tremens  and  sea-sickness. 
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HOT  MILK  AS  A STIMULANT. 


Hot  milk  is  recommended  by  a medical  journal  as  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  beer,  whiskey,  or  other  alcoholic  stimulants, 
in  cases  of  great  fatigue  and  over-exertion  of  body  and  mind. 
Its  reviving  influence,  when  taken  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped, 
is  remarkable.  Its  effect  is  promptly  felt  and  lasting,  and  even 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages will  find  this  substitute  remarkably  satisfying.  This  is 
especially  true  of  overworked  women,  for  whom  physicians 
sometimes  prescribe  beer  and  other  mild  stimulants.  The  mo- 
mentary exhilaration  felt  is  only  the  whip  applied  to  an  ex- 
hausted body,  while  the  hot  milk  is  digested  and  gives  nourish- 
ment and  real  strength. 

Milk  (not  hot)  is  also  quite  fattening  and  children  should  al- 
ways use  it  after  the  age  of  childhood.  Some  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  medicine  attribute  much  of  the  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption which  occurs  in  children  about  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  to  the  general  cessation  of  the  use  of  milk  at  that  period. 
When  the  system  is  exhausted  and  there  is  a falling  off  in  flesh 
a milk  diet  should  always  be  resorted  to,  and  kept  up  until  im- 
provement was  evident. 

Ice  cold  milk  should  never  be  drank.  Persons  thin  in 
flesh  should  drink  at  least  a pint  of  milk  daily.  Drinking  milk 
in  the  morning  and  at  noon  time  is  preferable.  Skimmed  milk 
is  best  for  kidney  diseases,  but  less  nutritive  as  a nourishing 
drink.  It  is  always  best  to  drink  milk  with  the  cream  stirred 
in  when  it  can  be  obtained. 
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A VERY  SIMPLE  CURE  FOR  ROUND  SHOULDERS, 

Round  shoulders  are  almost  unavoidably  accompanied 
by  weak  lungs,  but  may  be  cured  by  the  simple  and  easily 
performed  exercise  of  raising  one’s  self  upon  the  toes,  leis- 
urely, in  a perpendicular  position,  several  times  daily. 

Take  a perfectly  upright  position,  with  the  heels  together 
and  the  toes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Drop  the 
arms  lifeless  at  the  sides,  animating  and  raising  the  chest 
to  its  full  capacity  muscularly,  the  chin  well  drawn  in. 
Slowly  rise  up  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  to  the  greatest  possible 
height,  thereby  exercising  all  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
body  ; come  again  into  a standing  position  without  swaying 
the  body  backward  out  of  the  perfect  line.  Repeat  the  ex- 
ercise first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other. 


Sleeplessness. 
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florae  Remedies  for  Sleeplessness. 

Many  suffer  from  nervousness  and  a want  of  sleep.  Many 
remedies  have  been  given,  but  few  have  proven  successful. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best  household  remedies  known. 

1.  A bath,  taken  just  before  retiring,  is  highly  recommend- 
ed.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory  wash  the  face,  neck  and  hands 
in  cold  water,  and  then  retire  and  keep  the  mind  quiet. 

2.  If  the  trouble  is  a want  of  sleep  after  the  first  nap,  get 
up  and  walk  around  the  room  two  or  three  times.  With  some 
this  is  a sure  remedy. 

3.  Lie  with  the  head  to  the  North,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
something  in  the  electrical  effects  of  the  earth  upon  the  body 
when  in  that  position. 

4.  Bad  sleepers  should  always  rise  early  and  retire  early, 
and  they  should  never  take  a nap  during  the  day. 

5.  Sleepless  persons  should  avoid  exciting  conversation  or 
reading,  hard  study,  or  any  kind  of  mental  excitement  during 
the  evening. 

6.  Tea  and  coffee  should  never  be  drank  for  supper. 

7.  When  lying  in  bed,  first  draw  in  the  breath  slowly,  letting 

it  out  suddenly,  then  draw  it  in  suddenly  and  let  it  pass  slow- 
ly out  a number  of  times  alternately.  This  is  highly  recom- 
mended. ' 

8.  A cup  of  hot  water  taken  just  before  retiring  will  often 
produce  the  desired  results. 
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flOW  TO  SLEEP, 


Many  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  sleeping  on  high  pillows. 


9.  Nervous  and  sleepless  persons  are  often  benefited  by 
sleeping  on  a pillow  of  hops. 

10.  In  case  of  nervous  irritability  a warm  foot-bath  will 
often  produce  sleep. 

11.  If  the  above  home  treatments  are  not  sufficient,  take 
from  5 to  10  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  just  before  retiring. 


12.  A brisk  walk  in  the  open  air  just  before  retiring  will 
often  affect  a perfect  cure. 


The  Palse  in  Different  Acjes. 


The  natural  rate  of  the  pulse  varies  at  different  ages,  as 


follows: 

At  Birth 

One  year 

Two  years „ ... 

Three  years » 

Four  to  seven  years.. 

Seven  to  fourteen  years 

Fourteen  to  twenty-one  years 

Twenty -one  to  sixty  years 

Old  age 


Beats  per  Mimite* 

130 — 140 

115—130 

100—115 

95—105 

85—  95 

80—  90 

75—  85 

70—  75 

. 75—  85 


How  to  Treat  a Drowning  Person . 
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Horn  to  Tpeat  a Dpomning  Person. 

Place  the  patient  with  face  downward,  and  wrist  under  his 
forehead,  so  that  the  water  can  run  out  of  his  mouth  and 
throat.  Then  restore  breathing  by  turning  the  patient  on  his 
light  side,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  ammonia  or  snuff. 
Dash  cold  water  upon  the  lace  and  chest.  If  this  is  not  effec- 
tual, turn  the  patient  first  upon  his  face  and  then  upon  his 
back  gently,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  back  between  the 
shoulder  blades  gently  with  the  hand.  This  assists  forcing 
the  air  out  of  the  lungs,  and  will  stimulate  respiration.  As 
soon  as  breathing  is  established,  apply  warm  flannels  and 
bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  stomach  and  feet.  Hot  water  bags 
can  be  used  instead  of  hot  bottles,  if  it  is  convenient. 


JiOW  TO  CJJHU  R SITE. 

The  part  bitten  swells  to  enormous  proportions  immediately, 
and  assumes  various  colors,  and  the  person  bitten  will  pass 
from  nausea  and  vomiting  to  delirium  and  unconsciousness. 
If  death  does  not  follow  from  the  first  effects,  it  is  likely  to 
follow  from  the  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  wound. 

Treatment Suck  the  wound  vigorously  to  withdraw  the 
poison,  and  stop  the  circulation  with  a handkerchief  and  stick 
as  shown  on  page  50  In  all  instances  large  and  frequent 
drinks  of  brandy  or  whiskey  with  a free  application  of  kero- 
sene oil  to  the  wound  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy.  Keep 
the  wound  tied  up  with  a bandage  soaked  in  kerosene  oil. 
Give  the  patient  all  the  liquor  he  can  drink.  It  is  always  best 
to  consult  a physician  as  soon  as  possible* 
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Death  Gas  in  a Well. 


DEATH  GAS  IH  A WELili. 

Horn  to  avoid  it  and  Houu  to  get  t*id  of  it. 

1.  The  gas  which  produces  death  in  a well  is  what  is  called 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  much  heavier  than  air,  and  conse- 
quently will  always  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  a well ; and 
if  an  unsuspecting  man  goes  into  it  he  is  at  once  suffocated, 
gasps  for  breath  and  falls ; some  one  not  understanding  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  goes  down,  and  he  will  also  become  a vic- 
tim. Many  lives  are  annually  lost  in  this  way. 

2.  To  find  out  whether  gas  has  collected  in  the  well,  let 
down  a light,  and  if  it  goes  out  there  is  a good  deal  of  gas  in 
the  well ; if  it  burns  dimly  when  it  comes  near  the  bottom, 
there  is  sufficient  gas  to  make  it  dangerous. 

3.  A very  good  way  for  a man  who  goes  down  into  a well  is, 
to  take  a candle  or  a lamp  with  him,  as  shown  in  the  above 
illustration.  He  must  hold  the  candle  considerably  below  his 
mouth,  or  it  will  do  no  good.  If  the  light  goes  out  or  becomes 
very  dim  he  should  stop  at  once,  for  another  step  might  bring 
him  down  into  the  gas,  and  one  breath  of  this  poisonous  gas 
will  render  him  senseless. 
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How  to  Tell  Contagious  Diseases  and  How  Long  They  are 
Infectious. 

The  following  points  will  help  to  determine  the  nature  of  a suspicious 
illness : 


Disease. 

Rash  or  Eruption. 

Appearance. 

Durat’n 
in  days. 

Remarks. 

Chicken- 

Small  rose  pimples 

2d  day  of  fever 

6-7 

Scabs  from 

pox. 

changing  to  vesi- 
cles  

or  after  24h’r’s 
illness 

about  4th  day 
of  fever. 

Erysipelas.. 

Diffuse  redness  and 
swelling 

2d  or  3d  day  of 
illness 

Measels 

Small  red  dots  like 
flea  bites 

4th  day  of  fever 
or  after  72 
hours’  illness. 

6-10 

Rash  fades  on 
7th  day. 

Scarlet 

Bright  scarlet,  dif- 

2d day  of  fever 

8-10 

Rash  fades  on 

Fever. 

fused  

or  after  24 
hours’  illness. 

5th  day. 

Seall-pox  .. 

Small  red  pimples 
changing  to  vesi- 
cles, then  pustues 

3d  day  of  fever 
or  after  48 
hours’  illness. 

14-21 

Scabs  form  9th 
or  10th  d’y. fall 
off  about  14th. 

Typhoid 

Fever. 

Rose-colored  spots 
scattered 

11th  to  14th  day 

22-30 

Accompani  e d 
by  diarrhoea. 

Disease. 

Symptoms 

appear. 

Period 

ranges  from 

Patient  is  Infectious. 

Chicken-pox 

Diphtheria  

Measels1" 

On  14th  day 
“ 2d  day 
“ 14th  day 
“ 19th  day 
“ 14th  day 
‘‘  4th  day 
“ 12th  day 
“ 21stday 
“ 14th  day 

10-18  days 
2-  5 days 
10-14  days 
16-24  days 
12-20  days 
1-  7 days 
1-14  days 
1-28  days 
7-1 4 days 

Until  all  scabs  have  fallen  off. 
14d’s  after  dis’pear’ce  of  membr’ne 
Until  scali’gand  co’gh  have  ceas’d 
14  days  from  commencement. 
10-14  days  from  commencement. 
Until  a scaling  has  ceased. 

Until  all  scabs  have  fallen  off. 
Until  diarrhoea  ceases. 

Six  wks.  from  beginning  to  wh’op 

Mumps 

Rotheln 

Scarlet  Fever. 
Small-pox 

TyphoidFever.. 

Wh’op’g-co’ghI 

*In  measels  the  patient  is  infectious  three  days  before  the  eruption 
appears. 

fin  whooping-cough  the  patient  is  infectious  during  the  primary 
cough,  which  may  be  three  weeks  before  the  whooping  begins, 

6 


A tablespoonful  at  bedtime  of  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and 
aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  tor  chil- 
dren  with  stomach  and  bowel  trouble  now  in  use. 

Prescription : — 2 oz.  castor  oil,  . 

2 oz  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb 
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Rules  for  Home  Nursing. 


RULES  FOR  HOME  NURSING. 


1.  The  nurse,  at  home  need  not  learn  anything  which  will 
not  be  necessary  for  every  woman  to  know  or  practice  in 
her  family  at  some  time  in  her  life.  Remember  nursing  the 
sick  must  be  mastered  by  careful  study  and  attention.  It 
cannot  be  mastered  in  a few  careless  and  occasional  ob- 
servations. 

2.  Good  intelligent  nursing  has  often  more  to  do  with  the 
patient’s  recovery  than  the  medicine.  Reading  to  patients 
(when  they  are  not  too  sick)  in  a low,  kind  and  gentle  tone 
will  often  withdraw  their  minds  from  their  own  ills  and 
brighten  them  up  wonderfully.  It  is  often  worth  more  than 
a dose  of  medicine. 

3.  Nursing  the  sick  consists  of  a knowledge  of  making 
up  beds  rapidly  and  comfortably  ; washing  and  cleansing 
patients  ; and  an  ability  to  study  the  patients  wants  in 
changing  position  ; the  giving  of  medicines,  etc. 

4.  Learn  to  make  an  application  of  poultices,  blisters,  etc. 

5.  The  use  of  baths  and  a knowledge  of  rubbing  patients 
with  the  hands. 
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How  to  Measure  Medicines . 


6.  How  to  attend  a physician  dressing  wounds,  bandag- 
ing and  padding  of  splints. 

7.  How  to  make  a record  of  physicians  instructions  with 
regard  to  sleep,  taking  of  medicines,  diet,  etc. 

8.  How  to  observe  and  record  temperature,  respiration 
and  pulse. 

9.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  food  and 
nourishing  drinks  for  the  sick  is  very  necessary. 


Fat,  Water  and  Muscle  Properties  of  Food. 


100  parts. 

Water. 

Muscle. 

Fat. 

100  parts. 

Water. 

Muscle 

Fat. 

Cucumbers 

...97.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Mutton 

44.0 

12.5 

40.0 

Turnips 

...94.4 

1.1 

4.0 

Pork 

38.5 

10.0 

50.0 

Cabbage 

..90.0 

4.0 

5.0 

Beans 

14.8 

24.0 

57.7 

Milk,  cow’s 

..  86.0 

5.0 

8.0 

Buckwheat.... 

14.2 

8.6 

75.4 

Apples 

..84.0 

5.0 

10.0 

Barley 

14.0 

15.0 

68.8 

Eggs,  yolk  of.... 

..79.0 

15.0 

27.0 

Corn 

....  14  0 

12.0 

73.0 

Potatoes 

. 75.2 

1.4 

22.5 

Peas 

14.0 

23.4 

60.0 

Yeal 

..68.5 

10.1 

1.65 

Wheat 

11.0 

14.6 

69.4 

Eggs,  white  of.. 

..53.0 

17.0 

.0 

Oats 

17.0 

66.4 

Lamb 

...50.5 

11.0 

35.0 

Rice 

....  13.5 

6.5 

79  5 

Beef 

...50.0 

15.0 

30.0 

Cheese 

....10.0 

65.(1 

19.0 

Chickeo 

18.0 

32.0;  Butter 

100.0 

i 


Hints  and  H^tP8  f0ft  tl?e  gkk  H°°m- 

1.  Keep  the  room  clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  avoid  a 
draft.  Take  a board  six  inches  wide,  that  just  fits  between 
the  sides  of  the  window  at  the  bottom  ; raise  the  window  six 
inches,  put  this  board  in,  leaving  one  inch  space  between  it 
and  the  window  proper.  In  this  way  air  can  enter  a room 
without  creating  a draft. 

2.  Never  whisper  or  talk  loud.  Wear  slippers  or  shoes  that 
do  not  squeak. 

3.  Never  bring  a large  quantity  of  food  to  a sick  person;  it 
will  destroy  instead  of  stimulate  the  appetite  of  the  patient. 

4.  Always  treat  your  sick  as  if  they  were  your  honored 
guests,  and  get  out  your  best  and  prettiest  dishes. 

5.  Make  the  sick  room  as  cheerful  as  you  can,  and  keep  the 
house  quiet.  Have  shades  on  all  the  lamps. 

6.  Do  not  leave  medicines  where  the  patient  can  reach  them, 
for  a sick  person  will  often  do  things  which  he  would  not  do 
if  well. 

7.  Humor  the  sick  as  much  as  possible,  and  avoid  finding 
fault,  scolding,  or  acknowledging  that  you  are  tired,  etc. 

8.  Never  go  outside  the  door  with  the  doctor.  It  creates 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

p.  Be  careful  to  avoid  visitors  as  much  as  possible. 
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How  the  Sick  may  Help  Themselves . 


10.  Change  the  pillows,  sheets,  etc.,  often,  and  wash  the  face 
and  hands  of  the  sick  two  or  three  times  a day. 

11.  Be  careful  and  not  allow  the  patient  to  smell  the  cooking 
of  food  or  anything  else. 

12.  Do  not  take  sewing  into  the  room,  or  fuss  around  the 
room.  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  do  it  promptly. 

13.  Be  kind,  be  cheerful,  be  careful,  and  do  just  as  the  doc- 
tor tells  you. 


flom  the  Siek  may  J4elp  Themselves. 

Put  up  iron  screen  sockets  so  stoutly  that  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  giving  way,  and  fasten  half-inch  rope  to 
them  and  at  the  end  of  the  rope  put  hand  pieces  of  soft 
cloth  or  webbing.  Set  the  sockets  firmly  in  the  wall 
about  three  feet  apart  so  as  to  give  room  for  all  possible 
movement. 

It  is  wonderful  how  a very  sick  person  can  move  him- 
self by  taking  hold  of  the  hand  straps.  It  is  generally 
much  better  than  could  be  done  by  the  most  skillful  nurse, 
and  creates  less  pain  and  suffering.  The  patient  has  the 
advantage  of  lifting  himself  to  any  position  he  may  desire- 


How  the  Sick  may  Help  Themselves. 
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THE  NEW  BED  HAMMOCK. 


How  to  Make  an  Easy  Bed  Hammock  for  the  Sick. 

A bed  hammock  is  a very  simple  but  refreshing  change 
for  the  sick  when  pillows  refuse  obstinately  to  “ lie  easy  ” 
or  have  grown  hotly  wearisome. 

Take  a bit  of  very  stout  cloth  a yard  deep  and  four 
feet  long,  after  a double  hem  has  been  turned  two  inches 
deep  across  each  end.  Sew  a long  length  of  webbing  stout- 
ly to  each  of  the  four  corners.  Take  two  light  rods,  each  a 
yard  long  ; a small  broomstick  makes  excellent  ones.  Put 
a stout  screw-eye  in  either  end  of  both  rods,  slip  them  into 
the  hems,  pass  the  webbing  through  the  eyes  and  your  hem 
work  is  complete.  To  use  this  bed  hammock  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  fasten  the  webbing  to  the  bedposts  on  each 
side,  then  the  sick  person  can  recline  at  ease  against  the 
cloth.  This  hammock  affords  almost  infinite  variety  of 
position.  It  can  be  shifted  in  almost  any  form.  It  may  be 
padded  with  cushions  or  left  cool  and  single.  A person  may 
sit  upright  in  it  and  eat  dinner,  or  may  recline  in  any  posi- 
tion. It  is  surely  a wonderful  change  and  relief  for  the  sick. 
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Home  Remedies  and  Home  Treatment . 


Homo  Remedies  and  Rome  Treatment  for  Hit  Diseases. 


COLIC  IN  AD  UL  TS. 

Symptoms.— Colic  is  a griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  chiefly 
about  the  navel,  relieved  by  pressure,  and  often  accompanied 
with  a painful  distension  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  region  of 
the  bowels,  with  vomiting,  costiveness,  and  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Causes.— The  complaint  is  produced  by  various  causes,  such 
as  indigestible  fruits,  long  continued  costiveness,  cold,  or  it 
may  be  due,  as  in  painter’s  colic,  to  poisoning  by  lead. 

Home  Treatment,— Hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men to  relieve  the  pain,  and  a strong  physic.  One  of  the  best 
is  blue  mass  in  5 or  10  grains.  Tepid  water  injection  in  the 
bowels,  a few  drops  of  peppermint  in  hot  water,  or  strong  cat- 
nip tea,  will  often  give  speedy  relief.  Keep  the  feet  dry  and 
avoid  food,  that  disagrees  with  the  patient. 

Homeopathic  Treatmlnt.  — Colocynth  when  cramps  in 
region  of  the  navel  with  diarrhoea.  Nux  vomica  when  from 
constipation  and  indigestible  food.  Chamomilla  when  in 
children.  Ipecac,  if  vomiting  is  an  accompanying  symptom. 

Regular  Treatment.  — If  caused  by  some  indigestible 
article  of  food,  a dose  of  castor  oil  had  better  be  given,  say  a 
tablespoonful  for  an  adult,  to  which  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe  a tur- 
pentine stupe  may  be  applied  over  the  abdomen.  The  follow- 
ing mixture  will  be  found  very  useful  in  such  cases:  Solution 
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HojWe  Remedies  and  /dome  Treatment . 

of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  2 drachms;  spirit  of  chloroform, 
ounce;  water  to  make  2 ounces.  A teaspoonful  to  be  given 
every  two  hours  until  the  pain  is  relieved. 


THE  HUMAN  STOMACH. 


HOW  TO  CURE  DYSPEPSIA. 

Cause.— Excessive  and  fast  eating,  irregular  time  for  meals, 
eating  too  much,  sedentary  habits,  improper  use  of  purgative 
drugs,  hard  study,  or  hard  work  just  before  or  atter  meals, 
tight  lacing,  etc. 

Symptoms.— Irregular  appetite,  pain  in  the  stomach,  furred 
tongue,  offensive  breath,  nausea,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the 
morning,  an  irritable  feeling  in  the  stomach  after  each  meal, 
sour  or  bitter  fluids  arising  from  the  stomach,  heart-burn,  etc. 

Home  Treatment.— Regular  rest  and  regular  exercise. 
Retire  early  and  arise  moderately  early.  Avoid  eating  pie, 
cake,  pork,  sausage,  hard  dried  meats,  cheese,  lobsters,  crabs, 
pastry  of  all  kinds,  canned  salmon,  soups,  and  newly  baked 
bread;  also  all  kinds  of  beer  and  liquors.  Eat  oat  meal, 
cracked  wheat,  graham  bread,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  that  will 
agree  with  the  patient.  Masticate  the  food  thoroughly  and 
eat  slowly.  Drink  a glass  of  hot  milk  before  each  meal.  A 
little  pepsin  taken  immediately  after  each  meal  will  often  give 
great  relief.  Drink  nothing  while  eating. 

Common  Treatment.— The  following  prescription  is  one  of 
the  best  that  is  known  and  no  doubt  has  cured  as  many  people 
as  any  one  prescription  given  by  a physician : 

“Dyspepsia  Cure.” 

2 drachms  hyposulphite  of  soda, 

2 drachms  sub.  nit.  bismuth. 

Mix.  Make  into  12  powders. 

Take  l powder  every  3 hours  ip  little  water  or  milk* 
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Home  Remedies  and  Home  Treatment . 


“EGYPTIAN  DYPSPEPSIA  CURE P 

Powdered  rhubarb,  2 drachms. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  6 drachms. 

Fluid  extract  of  gentian,  3 drachms. 

Peppermint  water,  7K  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

One  teaspoonful  in  a little  cold  water  half  an  hour  before 
meals. 

JA  UNDICE. 

Cause.— Excesses  in  eating  and  drinking ; a debauch  *, 
dyspepsia,  or  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  ; some  obstruction  in 
the  bile  duct,  as  a gall  stone  or  currant  seed ; malaria ; 
climate,  as  cool  nights  succeeding  warm  days. 

Symptoms.— Derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  con- 
stipation, diarrhoea,  or  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  thiist,  indiges- 
tion, skin  has  a peculiar  yellow  color  and  itches,  slight  fever- 
ishness, whites  of  eyes  yellow,  stools  become  clay  colored,  and 
spirits  depressed. 

Home  Treatment.— Give  a warm  bath  night  and  morning, 
adding  to  the  water  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  give  & good  laxative,  as  a tablesponful  of  epsom  salts. 
Allow  the  patient  to  drink  a glass  of  lemonade  once  in  four 
hours  made  with  bitartrate  of  potassium.  Restrict  the  diet  to 
milk  if  possible,  avoiding  all  starchy,  fatty  or  sweet  articles  of 
food. 

BILIOUS  A TTA  CKS. 

Symptoms.— Dizziness,  loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue, 
drowsiness,  tired  feeling,  vomiting  of  bile,  etc. 

Home  Treatment. — Take  a dessertspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  stir  it  into  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  when  cool 
drink  it  on  an  empty  stomach.  Repeat  this  about  twice  a day„ 
Then  drink  a good  strong  tea  made  from  the  root  of  dandelion 
two  or  three  times  a day,  one  good  dose  just  before  ritiring. 
Or  a little  common  soda  taken  two  or  three  times  a day  will 
often  give  the  desired  results.  A few  doses  of  quinine  will 
often  be  all  that  is  necessary. 


A Cure  for  Boils , Etc, 
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A CCire  for  ©oils. 

1.  Take  a good  tonic  of  some  kind,  to  stimulate  the  system 
and  cleanse  the  blood,  borne  preparation  of  sarsaparilla  is  a 
very  good  remedy. 

2.  A good  tonic  will  prevent  other  boils  from  coming. 

3.  Eat  nourishing  food,  such  as  eggs,  beefsteak,  mutton, 
poultry,  etc. 

4.  Apply  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed  poultices,  until  ready 
to  open. 

5.  After  opening  the  boil  thoroughly,  and  squeezing  out  all 
the  pus,  apply  a warm  poultice  for  a day,  and  then  wash  with 
castile  soap  or  boracic  acid,  and  dress  it  with  soft  linen  until 
well. 


A SPRAINED  HAND. 


How  to  Cure  Bruises  and  Sprains. 

For  bruises  and  sprains  there  is  nothing  better  than  hot  wa- 
ter, applied  as  warm  as  can  be  endured  without  too  much  pain. 
Apply  the  water  with  several  thicknesses  of  flannel,  and 
change  it  as  soon  as  it  gets  cool.  Applying  cold  water  to 
bruises  and  sprains  is  an  injury  instead  of  a benefit.  It  should 
never  be  done.  After  a day  or  two  any  kind  of  liniment  may 
be  applied.  Gentle  rubbing  after  a few  days  will  aid  materi- 
ally. 

"QCxvyjs  ai)d  Sealds. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  burns  and  scalds  them  common 
baking  soda.  Apply  a thick  coating  of  the  dry  soda  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Bind  a cloth  over  it,  and  keep  this  on  until  the 
pain  has  ceased.  If  the  burn  is  very  severe  keep  it  on  several 
days.  Most  any  healing  ointment  will  answer  the  purpose 
after  the  pain  has  ceased. 


86  Home  Remedies  and  Home  Treatment . 

HOW  TO  CHECK  VOM/THVG . 

Home  Treatment. — A teaspoonful  or  two  of  hot  water 
sometimes  acts  like  a charm  ; a pinch  of  salt  will  often  relieve 
vomiting ; ice  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  will  often  accomplish 
what  other  medicines  will  not  ; a mustard  paste  over  the 
stomach  is  highly  recommended.  Much,  however,  depends 
upon  the  diet.  If  the  stomach  is  in  a restless  condition,  only 
the  lightest  kind  of  food  should  be  taken,  and  it  can  be  easily 
determined  in  a few  days  what  food  the  stomach  will  or  will 
not  retain.  Perfect  rest  is  generally  more  necessary  than  food 
or  medicine.  For  chronic  vomiting  lime  water  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies. 

General  Treatment.  — Subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  2 to  5 
grain  doses,  or  oxalate  of  cerium  in  one  grain  doses,  or  one 
drop  of  the  tincture  of  ipecac,  taken  in  a wineglassful  of  water. 

Homceopathic  Remedies.— Nux  vomica  and  arsenicum. 

NEURALGIA. 

Cause. — The  cause  is  obscure  in  many  cases.  It  may  result 
from  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood.  It  may  be 
caused  by  violent  passions,  strong  emotions,  excessive  exer- 
cise, mental  depression,  malaria,  or  lead  poisoning. 

Symptoms.— Sudden,  sharp  and  darting  pains  feeling  like 
red  hot  wires  piercing  the  parts.  The  parts  more  commonly 
affected  are  the  face,  the  muscles  between  the  ribs,  and  the 
hip  and  leg.  When  it  is  in  the  hip  and  leg,  it  is  generally 
called  sciatica.  It  sometimes  attacks  the  heart. 

Home  Treatment.— Bathe  the  affected  parts  in  salt  water. 
Use  nourishing  diet.  Neuralgia  in  the  face  is  often  relieved 
by  taking  a good  active  cathartic.  An  external  application  of 
peppermint  is  highly  recommended.  Eat  plenty  of  fat  meat, 
and  avoid  tea,  but  drink  plenty  of  milk.  Avoid  exposure  to 
dampness.  For  sciatica  wear  chamois-leather  drawers. 

General  Treatment. — 15  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron  3 
times  a day,  taken  in  a little  syrup.  This  treatment  for  a 
month  or  more  will  have  beneficial  effects.  A seidlitz  powder 
taken  every  morning,  or  a small  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
or  citrate  of  magnesia,  will  produce  excellent  results.  Three 
grains  of  quinine  three  times  a day  may  produce  the  desired 
results.  For  neuralgic  headache  take  15  grains  bromide  of 
potash  3 times  a day.  . 
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HOW  TO  CURE  THE  HEADACHE. 

Definition— Megrim,  hemicrama  or  sick  headache  is  a paih 
in  the  head  coming  on  periodically-  and  usually  located  in  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
Simple  nervous  headache  may  occur  in  any  part  of  head,  and 
comes  on  irregularly  from  many  causes. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  headache  are  legion.  Many  diseases 
produce  headache.  Some  of  the  most  common  causes  are 
fever,  colds,  derangement  of  stomach  or  bowels  (especially 
constipation),  bad  nutrition,  and  general  debility.  Rheumatic 
and  gouty  people  are  much  subject  to  sick  headache,  and  it  is 
often  hereditary.  Insufficient  sleep  and  mental  worry  are 
frequent  exciting  causes. 

Home  Treatment.— Look  for  cause,  and  remove  it  if  possi- 
ble. Regulate  the  diet  and  keep  the  bowels  in  good  condition. 
Plenty  of  out-door  exercise  with  freedom  from  care,  will  pre- 
vent the  attacks.  For  a throbbing  headache,  with  flushed 
face,  apply  cold  water  or  ice  bag  to  the  head.  Hot  foot  bath 
and  inhalation  of  camphor,  or  mustard  plaster  on  back  of 
neck.  For  headache  with  pallor  of  face,  and  faintness  on 
standing,  apply  hot  water  to  the  head  freely,  and  inhalations 
of  ammonia  will  often  relieve. 

General  Treatment.— For  throbbing  headache  with 
flushed  face,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium 
will  often  relieve.  For  headache  with  pale  countenance  the 
inhalation  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  will,  if  employed  early,  often 
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cut  short  an  attack  of  sick  headache.  The  following  may  be 
used  occasionally  : 

2 scruples  of  phenacetine, 

10  grains  of  citrate  of  coifeine. 

Mix  and  make  into  twenty  capsules. 

Take  one  when  necessary. 

Cannabis  Indica  taken  in  gradually  increasing  doses  for 
many  months  will  sometimes  cure  the  headache  permanently. 
Begin  with  of  a grain  taken  morning  and  evening,  and 
gradually  increase,  until  two  grains  or  more  are  taken  at  a 
dose. 

SICK  HE  AD  A CHE. 

'Cause.— Eating  indigestible  food,  a lack  of  sufficient  sleep, 
constipation,  anxiety,  want  of  out  door  exercise,  etc. 

Symptoms.— Dizziness,  pain  in  the  forehead  and  temples, 
blurred  sight,  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Home  Treatment,  — Moderate  diet,  avoiding  all  rich 
gravies,  late  suppers,  or  stimulating  drinks.  Take  a Seidlitz 
powder  every  morning  and  evening,  or  drink  a cup  of  strong 
catnip  tea  just  before  retiring,  or  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal  in  half  a glass  of  milk.  Cover  up 
warmly  and  perspire  freely. 

HOME  TREA  TMENT  FOR  DIARRHOEA. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  check  the  difficulty  too 
soon.  Look  first  carefully  to  the  food  and  eat  only  moderately 
and  very  nutritious  and  very  easily  digested  food.  Rest  and 
quiet  is  always  necessary  to  promote  a cure.  If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient, take  half  a teaspoonful  of  common  soda  three  times  a 
day,  or  take  a few  doses  of  rhubarb  syrup,  or  blackberry 
cordial  or  blackberry  wine. 

*‘Dr.  Daniel’s  Diarrhcea  Remedy.” 

Tinct.  Rhubarb,  1 ounce, 

Tiect.  Catechu,  2 ounces, 

Tinct.  Jam.  Ginger,  1 ounce, 

Paregoric,  2 ounces, 

Lime  Water,  2 ounces.  Mix. 

1 teaspoonful  in  a little  cold  water,  every  time  the  bowels 
move. 

Dr.  Daniels  has  used  this  remedy  in  his  extensive  practice 
for  oyer  thirty  years,  and  it  always  effects  a cure. 
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LUNG  FEVER  OR  PNEUMONIA . 


Causes. —Overexertion,  exposure  to  cold,  heart  disease, 
wounds,  foreign  substance  in  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  etc. 

Symptoms.— Cold  in  the  chest,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness 
and  chills,  high  fever,  quick  pulse,  and  rapid  breathing,  a 
patch  of  red  on  one  or  both  cheeks,  the  expectorations  of  a rusty 
color  or  streaked  with  blood.  Pain  in  the  chest  is  always  a 
prominent  symptom. 

Home  Treatment. — Cloths  rung  out  of  cold  water  laid 
over  the  chest  and  renewed  every  ten  minutes,  or  hot  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  chest,  well  regulated  diet,  and  some  good 
active  stimulant.  A good  dose  of  castor  oil  or  citrate  of 
magnesia  is  very  beneficial.  A flaxseed  poultice  half  an  inch 
thick  placed  entirely  around  the  chest  is  highly  recommended. 
Keep  the  room  at  an  even  temperature. 

General  Treatment.— 

Bi -carbon ate  of  potash,  2 drachms, 

Syrup  of  gum  arabic,  3 fluid  ounces. 

Mix  and  give  a dessertspoonful  in  water  6 times  ever? 
twenty-four  hours. 
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How  to  Nurse  Typhoid  Fever. 


Physicians  say  that  in  many  diseases  nursing  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  medicine.  This  is  especially  true  of  typhoid 
fever.  It  has  to  run  a certain  course,  which  cannot  be  cut 
short  by  medicine.  The  vital  question  is  whether  the  strength 
of  the  patient  can  be  so  husbanded  as  to  keep  him  alive  until 
the  poison  has  spent  itself.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
small  intestine,  which  is  ulcerated.  The  danger  is  that  these 
ulcers  may  perforate  the  coat  of  the  intestine  and  cause  death. 
There  is  an  unreasoning  fear  of  typhoid  fever  as  a contagious 
disease.  It  is  not  infectious  if  it  is  properly  nursed.  It  can 
only  be  communicated  'from  the  discharges,  and  if  these  are 
thoroughly  disinfected  there  is  no  danger.  A plentiful  supply 
of  pure  air  is  the  first  requisite.  The  room  should  be  venti- 
lated, and  the  temperature  kept  at  65°.  If  possible  the  carpet 
should  be  taken  up  and  the  floor  about  the  bed  wiped  up  each 
day  with  a cloth,  wrung  out  of  a solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  fifteen  grains  to  a quart  of  water.  A druggist  will 
weigh  powders  of  sixty  grains  each.  One  of  these  can  be  added 
to  a gallon  of  water  and  the  liquid  used  for  disinfectant  pur- 
poses. It  is  a deadly  poison. 

The  clothing  should  be  changed  whenever  it  is  necessary.  It 
is  inexcusable  to  permit  soiled  clothing  to  remain  near  tne 
patient  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  too  weak  to  bear  having 
it  replaced  with  fresh.  If  properly  done  it  will  not  even  tire 
or  distress  him. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  THE  GRIPPE . 

Definition.— This  wide  spread  distemper,  socalled  La 
Grippe,  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  It  probably  is  due  to 
some  kind  of  bacteria.  The  Grippe  has  characteristics  similar 
to  those  of  a severe  cold. 

Symptoms. — General  debility,  decided  soreness  and  bone- 
ache  all  over  the  body,  especially  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs. 
Much  pain  back  of  the  head  or  over  the  eyes. 

Home  Treatment. — Live  on  a pure  milk  diet  for  several 
days.  If  milk  does  not  agree  add  a large  tablespoonful 
of  lime  water  for  each  teacupful.  Boil  the  milk  before  giv- 
ing it  to  the  patient  and  let  him  sip  it  with  a teaspoon,  instead 
of  drinking  it. 

General  Treatment —In  connection  with  the  above 
treatment  give  the  patient  3 grains  of  quinine,  and  V/2  hours 
after,  4 grains  of  “Antifebrile,”  a recently  discovered  valuable 
preparation,  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 
Repeat  the  dose  of  quinine  and  Antifebrin  every  three  hours, 
making  them  alternate  every  I y2  hours.  Continue  until  the 
attack  is  broken  up. 


HOW  TO  CURE  FELONS. 

Symptoms.— Throbbing  pain,  which  is  often  felt  up  the 
arm  ; tender  to  the  touch  ; hand  of  a dusky  red  color. 

Home  Treatment. — Apply  poultices  wet  with  laudanum, 
or  wash  in  a solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  soften  the  parts ; 
wipe  dry  and  apply  a coat  of  collodion  and  give  the  patient 
a good  dose  of  physic. 

General  Treatment.— If  the  above  treatment  is  not  suffi- 
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cient,  go  to  a physician  and  have  it  lanced  so  as  to  lay  open 
the  flesh  to  the  bone. 

CARBUNCLES. 

Carbuncles  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  large  boils  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  pain  and  constitutional  disturbances. 

Home  Treatment. — First  look  after  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  and  administer  an  easily  digested  diet.  Give  a 
few  stimulants  or  tonics.  Apply  large  flaxseed  poultices  to 
the  carbuncle.  If  the  carbuncle  is  very  large  and  painful, 
the  family  physician  should  be  consulted. 

HOW  TO  REMOVE  WARTS . 

To  destroy  warts  apply  a mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  water, 
equal  parts,  or  an  application  of  carbolic  or  nitric  acid  will  have 
the  same  effect,  or  rub  the  warts  night  and  morning  with 
sal  amoniac  moistened  in  water.  This  will  remove  them  in  a 
short  time. 

DYSENTERY  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

Causes.— Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  in  the  chillness  of  the 
evening,  sleeping  on  damp  ground,  or  between  damp  sheets, 
malaria,  errors  in  diet,  bad  air,  excessive  fatigue,  etc. 

Symptoms.— Begins  with  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea 
and  very  slight  fever  for  two  or  three  days ; then  the  true 
dysenteric  symptoms  begin,  to-wit : pain  or  pressure  over  the 
abdomen,  colicky  pains  about  umbilicus,  burning  pain  in  rec- 
tum with  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool ; stools  contain  blood, 
mucus  and  pus,  and  are  evacuated  with  straining  and  pain ; 
bloody  and  offensive  discharges  from  the  bowels. 

Home  Treatment. — Keep  the  patient  quiet.  It  is  best  for 
the  patient  to  remain  in  bed,  though  the  attack  be  mild.  Eat 
chicken  broth,  or  other  soups,  and  very  light  food,  such  as 
milk,  cream,  rice,  etc.  A little  ice  kept  in  the  mouth  is  very 
soothing  and  will  often  relieve  vomiting.  Apply  woolen  cloths 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  which  a few  drops  of  turpentine 
have  been  added.  Washing  out  the  rectum  with  tepid  or  hot 
water  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  has  a cura- 
tive effect.  A teaspoonful  of  charcoal  every  morning  and 
evening  will  produce  good  results.  Blackberry  tea  made  from 
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Che  blackberry  root  is  very  beneficial.  If  these  remedies  are 
not  sufficient,  a competent  physician  should  be  consulted  at 
once. 

Homoeopathic  Treatment.  — Bryonia  alternately  with 
aconite  every  three  hours.  If  there  is  severe  headache  give 
belladonna. 


A CURE  FOR  FROST  BITES. 


If  any  portion  af  the  body  has  been  frozen,  keep  the  person 
away  from  all  heat  until  you  can  apply  snow  or  cold  water. 
Hub  the  parts  carefully,  but  thoroughly,  until  the  frozen  flesh 
becomes  soft  and  assumes  a natural  color.  It  is  best  to  rub  the 
frozen  part  an  hour  or  more  while  thawing.  Apply  olive  oil 
or  lard  after  the  rubbing  has  been  completed. 

INJURY  FROM  A RUSTY  NAIL  OR  WIRE. 

When  anyone  is  injured  by  running  a nail  or  wire  into 
the  flesh,  hold  the  wound  over  burning  sugar  as  soon  as 
possible  and  it  will  prevent  the  poisonous  effect,  and  little, 
if  any,  soreness  will  be  the  result. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  NIGHTMARE. 

Cause.— Nightmares  are  probably  the  result  of  indigestion, 
late  suppers,  too  much  excitement  or  hard  thinking,  cold  feet, 
costiveness,  flatulence,  etc. 

Home  Treatment.— Avoid  the  causes  and  eat  light  suppers. 
Sleep  with  another  person.  A little  cayenne  pepper  or  baking 
soda,  takeu  just  before  retiring,  will  be  found  efficacious. 


CRAMPS  AND  CRAMP  COLIC. 

Home  Treatment.— For  cramp  colic  give  a wineglassful  of 
olive  oil.  For  cramps,  rubbing  the  parts  thoroughly  with  the 
hands  or  a piece  of  flannel  will  generally  produce  relief.  The 
application  of  turpentine  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  rubbed  on 
with  the  hand,  is  highly  recommended.  A teaspoonful  of  the 
Painkiller  given  on  page  151,  taken  internally,  will  generally 
produce  instant  relief. 
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Hrs.  Min. 


Apples,  sweet 1 30 

“ sour..  ..  ..  2 00 

Beans,  pod,  boiled 2 30 

Beef,  fresh,  rare,  roasted 3 00 

“ “ dried 3 30 

“ “ fried 4 00 

Beets,  boiled 3 45 

Bread,  wheat,  fresh 3 30 

**  corn  3 15 

Butter  (melted) 3 30 

Cabbage,  with  vinegar,  raw. ...2  00 

“ boiled 4 30 

Cheese  (old,  strong) — 3 30 

Codfish 2 00 

Custard,  baked 2 45 

Bucks,  domestic,  roasted 4 00 

“ wild,  “ 4 30 

Eggs,  fresh,  hard,  boiled 3 30 

“ “ soft  “ 3 00 

“ “ fried 3 30 

Goose,  roast 2 00 

Lamb,  fresh,  boiled 2 30 

Liver,  beef,  boiled 2 00 

Milk,  boiled 2 00 

“ raw 2 15 

Parsnips,  boiled ....2  30 


Hrs.  Min. 

Mutton,  roast 3 15 

“ broiled 3 00 

“ boiled 3 00 

Oysters,  raw, 2 55 

“ roast 8 15 

“ stewed 3 30 

Pork,  fat  and  lean,  roast 5 15 

“ “ “ boiled 3 Ilf 

“ “ u raw 3 00 

Potatoes,  boiled 3 30 

“ baked 2 30 

Rice  boiled 1 00 

Sago  “ 1 45 

Salmon,  salted,  boiled 4 00 

Soup,  beef,  vegetable 4 00 

“ chicken  boiled 3 00 

“ oyster  “ 3 30 

Tapioca,  boiled 2 00 

Tripe,  soused,  boiled 1 00 

Trout,  fresh,  boiled  or  fried...  1 30 

Turkey,  domestic,  roast 2 00 

“ wild,  roast 2 18  • 

Turnips,  boiled 3 30 

Veal,  fresh,  broiled 4 00 

“ “ fried 4 30 

Venison  steak,  broiled 1 35 


Family  Receipts . 
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fiovv*  to  Stop  I^ose-gleedirig. 

There  are  many  remedies  given,  such  as  putting  ice  on  the 
forehead,  or  water  on  the  neck,  but  these  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  Ordinary  nose-bleeding  may  be  stopped  by  snuffing 
cold  water  up  the  bleeding  nostril.  If  this  fails  after  a few 
trials,  place  a little  salt  in  the  water.  Filling  the  nose  with 
the  corner  of  a handkerchief  for  a few  moments  is  a good  rem- 
edy ; or  grasping  the  nose  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
holding  it  firmly  closed  for  a few  moments,  will  generally  cure 
the  severest  cases  in  a very  short  time. 

HEARTBURN  ( Acidity  of  the  Sto?nach). 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  heartburn.  What  is  commonly 
called  heartburn,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  or  a derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  can 
be  easily  remedied  by  taking  half  a tablespoonful  of  powdered 
magnesia,  or  half  a teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  or  by  drinking  a 
little  lime  water,  or  by  dropping  a few  burning  coals  of  hard- 
wood in  a tumbler  of  water,  and  drinking  the  water. 


9.6  How  to  Ascertain  the  State  of  the  Lungs. 


Draw  in  as  much  breath  as  you  can  conveniently,  then  count 
as  long  as  possible  in  a slow  and  audible  voice  without  draw- 
ing in  more  breath.  The  number  of  seconds  must  be  carefully 
noted.  In  a consumptive  the  time  does  not  exceed  10,  and  is 
frequently  less  than  6 seconds  ; in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  it 
ranges  from  9 to  4 seconds.  When  the  lungs  are  sound,  the 
time  will  range  as  high  as  from  20  to  35  seconds.  To  expand 
the  lungs,  go  into  the  air,  stand  erect,  throw  back  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  draw  in  the  air  through  the  nostrils  as 
much  as  possible. 

After  having  then  filled  the  lungs,  raise  your  arms,  still  ex- 
tended, and  suck  in  the  air.  When  you  have  thus  forced  the 
arms  backward,  with  the  chest  open,  change  the  process  by 
which  you  draw  in  your  breath,  till  the  lungs  are  emptied.  Go 
through  the  process  several  times  a day,  and  it  will  enlarge 
tha  chest,  give  the  lungs  better  play,  and  serve  very  much  to 
ward  off  consumption. 


How  to  Measure  Medicines. 


9? 

flow)  to  ©Ore  a ©old. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  get  up  a free  and  copious 
sweating.  The  object  is  to  get  the  blood  in  active  circulation 
and  open  the  pores  so  that  the  poisonous  matter  can  be  thrown 
out  through  the  skin. 

Rerpedies. 

1 . A hot  foot-bath  and  a good  dose  of  strong  ginger  tea  jus* 
before  going  to  bed.  Retire  and  cover  warmly. 

2.  A hot  foot-bath  and  a pint  of  hot  lemonade  taken  just  b<» 
fore  going  to  bed  will  produce  good  results. 

3.  Flaxseed  tea  or  a mild  cathartic  will  often  break  up  a cold 

4.  If  the  cold  is  accompanied  by  a cough,  give  the  following 
prescription  : 

1 ounce  of  Compound  Syrup  of  Squills. 

1 ounce  of  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Mix,  and  take  a teaspoonful  every  2 hours. 

Also  see  Home  Remedies . 

A i)  e^G€ller)f  Gotigl}  Syr&p. 

Syrup  of  Rhubarb  4 ounces. 

Syrup  of  Ipecac  4 ounces. 

Syrup  of  Senega  4 ounces. 

Syrup  of  Morphia  12  ounces. 

Mix  them  thoroughly. 

Take  a half  teaspoonful  every  3 or  4 hours  for  an  <tdun> 
children  in  proportion  to  age. 

Shake  well  before  using . 

Gerroar)  0o6gl)  SyrGp* 

Syrup  of  Morphia  3 ounces. 

Comp.  Syrup  of  Tar  3%  ounces. 

Chloroform % Troy  ounce* 

Syrup  of  W.  Cherry  2 ounces. 

'Glycerine... 1 ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly. 

Always  shake  the  bottle  before  using  * 

1 teaspoonful  3 or  4 times  a day. 

Galarrl) 

Carbolic  Acid,  pure.. 1 drachm. 

Glycerine 4 drachms. 

Distilled  Water.. ......... ............  ! drachm. 

Fluid  Extract  df  Stramnnhim  2 drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Dilute  l drachm  of  the  mixture  with  4 dtinoes  Of  water,  and 
use  with  a nasal  douches 
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RHEUM  A TIC  REMEDY." 

Fluid  ext.  of  belladonna,  1 ounce. 

Fluid  ext.  of  aconite  root,  y2  ounce, 

Fluid  ext.  of  colcliicum  seed,  l ounce, 

Fluid  ext.  of  arnica,  1 ounce, 

Chloroform,  1 ounce. 

Mix  the  fluid  extracts  together  first,  then  add  the  chloro* 
form,  and  shake  all  together  thoroughly.  Always  shake  'well 
before  using. 

To  be  applied  externally  only,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  in. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism  is  divided  into  acute,  chronic,  and  muscular. 

Acute  Rheumatism  is  sometimes  called  rheumatic  fever. 
This  is  generally  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  affects 
the  joints,  which  become  painful  and  swollen. 

Chronic  Rheumatism  is  similar  to  acute  rheumatism,  with 
the  exception  that  there  is  an  absence  of  increased  heat  and 
redness.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  acute  form,  only 
It  is  milder,  but  more  persistent. 

Muscular  Rheumatism  is  a disease  which  affects  the 
muscles,  and  often  shifts  from  one  place  to  another,  but 
usually  remains  fixed  in  the  muscles  first  attacked.  The 
muscles  in  the  back  pail;  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  very 
frequently  attacked*  of  the  back. 
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Cause.— Usually  an  inherited  tendency  ; exciting  causes  or 
exposure  to  cold,  excessive  meat  diet  and  insufficient  exercise. 

Symptoms.— Pain  in  the  joints,  tenderness,  swelling  or  red- 
ness of  the  skin,  swelling  of  the  joints,  and  soreness  of  the 
muscles. 

Home  Treatment.— Wrap  the  red  or  swollen  parts  in  flan- 
nel soaked  in  hot  water  or  in  a hot  solution  of  common  baking 
soda  and  water.  Small  mustard  plasters  placed  over  the 
affected  joints  or  parts  are  highly  recommended.  Two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  in  a glass  of  water  three  or  four 
times  a day  often  produce  excellent  results.  For  muscular 
rheumatism  keep  the  affected  parts  warm  and  bathe  two  or 
three  times  a day  with  arnica.  Hub  it  in  with  a course  flan- 
nel, stimulating  the  muscles  by  thorough  rubbing.  A hot 
bath  at  bed  time  to  induce  free  perspiration. 

A rheumatic  person  should  wear  woolen  garments  next  the 
skin  and  also  sleep  in  warm  blankets  during  the  cold  season 
of  the  year.  Take  a good  dose  of  rhubarb  at  bed-time. 
NERVOUSNESS. 

It  is  not  a disease,  but  it  is  a derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  may  be  produced  by  various  causes  : mental  work, 
fatigue,  anxiety,  etc. 

Home  Treatment.— Best ; a cloth  wet  with  cold  water  tied 
upon  the  head  at  night ; a good  bath  every  day.  Diet  of 
graham  bread,  milk,  with  plenty  of  cream  and  the  fat  of  beef 
and  mutton.  Seek  for  the  cause  and  remove  it  if  possible. 

PLEURISY. 

Cause.— Violent  strain  or  injury.  It  may  be  caused  by 
other  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas,  rheumatism,  measles,  etc., 
but  it  is  generally  caused  by  sudden  cold  or  exposure  to 
dampness. 

Symptoms. — It  generally  begins  with  a chill  and  a stitching 
pain  in  the  side. 

Home  Treatment.— In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  home 
treatment  will  generally  be  sufficient.  A spirit  vapor  bath ; 
hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  chest ; or,  hot  plates  wrapped 
in  a flannel  and  applied  to  the  chest  is  excellent. 

General  Treatment.— Give  2 or  3 drops  of  the  tincture  of 
aconite  every  3 hours.  If  the  patient  is  weak  this  remedy 
should  not  be  persisted  in. 
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ASTHMA . 


Cause.— It  is  hereditary  in  many  people.  It  may  be  caused 
by  fog,  smoke,  fumes  of  various  tilings,  as  new  hay,  etc.,  in- 
digestion, heart  disease,  nervous  condition,  exposure,  or 
bronchitis. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  are  so  well  known  that  very 
little  description  is  necessary.  Loud  and  frequent  coughing, 
wheezing,  shortness  of  breath,  and  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Home  Treatment.— Those  suffering  from  asthma  should 
eat  only  easily  digested  food.  Hat  light  suppers  and  avoid 
catching  cold.  (Shower  baths  every  morning  are  highly 
recommended  if  the  patient  is  sufficiently  strong.  Drinking 
strong  coffee  is  sometimes  a great  relief  in  a fit  of  asthma 
Burning  nitre  paper  and  inhaling  the  fumes  is  very  effective. 
Smoking  jimson-weed  (thorn-apple)  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
some  cases.  Keep  the  bowels  open. 

General  Treatment.— xA  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  lobelia  ; 
y2  ounce  of  the  wine  of  ipecac.  Take  a half  teaspoonful  every 
half  hour  until  expectoration  begins,;  or,  take  5 grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  in  syrup  and  water  three  times  a day. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  A SORE  THROAT 

Home  Treatment.— Sage  tea  as  a gargle  and  also  as  a 
drink.  Make  a gargle  of  the  following  prescription  : 

Chloride  of  potash,  1 drachm, 

Tincture  of  iron,  20  drops, 

Water,  l glass. 

Mix,  nnd  gargle  the  throat  every  hour. 

A Domestic  Remedy. 

2 tablespoonfuls  of  common  salt, 

2 tablespoonfuls  of  strained  honey, 

3 tablespoon fuls  of  vinegar, 

teaspoonful  of  camphor. 

Mix  and  gargle  the  throat  a dozen  times  a day. 

EXTERNAL  APPLICA  TION  FOR  SORE  THRO  A T. 

Wring  a cloth  out  of  salt  and  cold  water  and  keeping  it 
quite  wet,  bind  tightly  about  the  neck  and  cover  with  a dry 
cloth.  It  is  best  to  use  this  at  night. 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. 

Definition.— When  a person  cannot  retain  urine,  and  also 
has  a frequent  desire  to  urinate.  It  is  a troublesome  and 
annoying  disease.  One  may  be  passing  urine  unconsciously 
during  sleep,  or  may  dribble  away,  which  generally  causes 
chafing  and  soreness. 

Causes.— In  children  it  may  be  caused  by  worms,  or  drink- 
ing too  much  water  before  retiring,  or  injuries  or  weakness  of 
the  organ.  In  adults,  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  weakness. 

Home  Treatment.— Avoid  all  acid  or  salty  food,  tea, 
coffee  and  alcoholic  liquors.  The  patient  should  take  a cold 
bath  every  day,  rubbing  the  skin  thoroughly  with  a rough 
towel  after  each  bath  ; have  out  door  exercise  ; sleep  on  a hard 
mattress,  and  avoid  hot  drinks  toward  evening. 

Regular  Treatment.— If  the  diffiulty  is  worms,  that 
should  be  remedied  at  once  ; if  caused  by  paralysis  or  weak- 
ness of  the  bladder,  take  one  drop  of  tincture  of  cantharides 
three  times  a day  and  keep  the  bowels  open. 

DIABETES , ( Excessive  Quantities  of  Urine.) 

Causes.— It  is  difficult  to  say  what  causes  this  disease,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  exposure,  intemperance,  in  juries 
and  certain  fevers.  It  is  as  common  to  men  as  to  women. 

Symptoms. — Excessive  quantities  of  urine  of  a very  pale 
yellowish  hue  or  quite  colorless,  which  contains  sugar  in  large 
quantities  ; thirst,  lassitude,  and  great  dryness  and  harshness 
of  the  skin,  also  loss  of  ^ 
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Home  Treatment.— Avoid  all  food  containing  starch  and 
sugar,  such  as  bread,  vegetables,  pie  and  cake.  Eat  meats  of 
all  kinds,  eggs  and  bran  bread,  drink  skim-milk  and  butter- 
milk ; coffee  may  be  taken  without  sugar.  Avoid  severe 
exercise,  and  bathe  the  skin  thoroughly  and  frequently.  A 
competent  physician  should  be  consulted. 

GRA  VEL. 

Definition.— Gravel  is  caused  by  small  stony  substances 
which  form  in  the  kidneys  or  the  bladder,  and  are  often 
passed  with  the  water.  Some  are  subject  to  gravel  every  few 
months,  but  where  the  stone  becomes  large  an  operation  is 
necessary. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  end  of  the  penis,  constant  desire  to 
make  water,  pain  in  the  bladder  just  before  urinating,  bloody 
urine.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  existence  of  a gravel 
in  the  bladder  is  by  the  use  of  a surgical  instrument.  If  the 
patient  suffers  from  any  of  the  above  symptoms,  the  family 
physician  should  be  consulted  at  once. 

Home  Treatment.— Avoid  intoxicating  liquors  and  drink 
only  soft  water,  lemonade,  milk,  cider,  alkaline,  mineral  and 
soda  waters ; avoid  eating  sugar,  butter,  fat  meat,  and  exer- 
cise freely  out  of  doors.  The  patient  should  take  a tumbler 
of  cold  water  an  hour  before  dinner  and  at  bed  time  ; frequent 
baths  and  warm  clothing  are  necessary.  When  suffering  from 
pain,  drink  a copious  quantity  of  flax-seed  tea. 

BRIGHTS  DISEASE. 

Definition. — Bright’s  disease  is  a disease  of  the  kidneys 
known  by  the  presence  of  a substance  called  albumen  in  the 
urine.  It  is  more  frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  etc. 

Symptoms. — A pale  and  puffy  appearance  of  the  face  ; 
general  pains  and  weakness  ; headache  and  lassitude. 

Home  Treatment. — A good  test  for  Bright’s  Disease  is 
the  following  : Take  a wineglassful  of  urine  and  put  into  it 

a few  drops  of  nitric  acid ; if  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
Bright’s  disease,  the  urine  will  have  a white  cloudy  appearance. 
Hard  work  and  severe  exercise  must  be  avoided.  Wear  good 
warm  flannel  next  to  the  skin  ; keep  the  bowels  open  and  take 
a warm  bath  every  day.  Take  cod  liver  oil,  drink  skim-milk 
and  eat  nourishing  food.  If  dropsy  makes  an  appearance  ; it 
may  be  checked  by  drinking  freely  of  cream  of  tartar  lemonade. 
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J10W  TO  DOCTOR  SO**E  EYES. 

Cause. — Exposure  to  cold, 
dust,  injuries,  catarrh,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  etc.  When  the 
eye  feels  as  if  there  were  fine 
sand  in  it,  a competent  physi- 
cian should  be  at  once  con- 
sulted, because  it  is  a symp- 
tom of  inflammation  which 
demands  special  attention. 

Home  Treatment.— Bathe  the  eyes  every  two  or  three 
hours  in  warm  water.  Place  a few  grains  of  alum  in  the 
water  before  using.  Cleanliness  is  very  necessary.  The  ap- 
plication of  a cloth  moistened  with  a solution  of  aconite  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  aconite  to  twenty  of  water  will  prove 
soothing  and  beneficial.  Never  apply  hot  fomentations  to  the 
eye  without  consulting  a physician.  A rubber  bag  or  bladder 
fiiled  with  pounded  ice  and  held  to  the  eye  is  a good  and  safe 
remedy. 

CAMPHORATED  EVE  WATER. 

15  grains  sulphate  of  copper, 

15  grains  French  bole, 

4 grains  camphor, 

4 ounces  boiling  water. 

Infuse,  strain,  and  dilute  with  2 quarts  of  cold  water  and 
apply  three  times  a day. 

Jlom  to  Cui*e  Earache. 

Home  Treatment.— Apply  hot  fomen- 
tations, or  drop  into  the  ear  equal  parts  of 
laudanum  and  sweet  oil.  A pillow  of  hops 
or  salt  heated  and  applied  to  the  ear  will 
often  furnish  relief.  If  an  insect  gets  into 
the  ear,  drop  into  the  ear  a few  drops  of 
sweet  oil.  If  there  is  a discharge  in  the 
ear,  it  should  be  syringed  out  every  day 
with  warm  water  and  the  family  physi 
cian  consulted. 
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CONSTIPA  TION. 

Definition.— Inactivity  of  the  intestines  or  bowels,  due  to 
weak  conditon  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bowels--or  the 
lack  of  a proper  amount  of  fluid— from  deficient  secretions  of 
bile,  intestinal  fluid,  or  often  from  a lack  of  fluid  diet. 

Causes.— Dyspepsia,  sedentary  habits,  disease  of  the  liver, 
character  of  food,  irregular  habits,  malaria,  and  lead  poisoning. 

Symptoms.— In  healthy  condition  the  majority  of  persons 
have  one  stool  each  day.  In  constipation,  the  bowels  are 
moved  every  three  or  four  days,  with  great  straining  and 
distress. 

Home  Treatment. 

1.  Beware  of  harsh  purgatives,  they  make  matters  worse. 

2.  A regular  hour  each  day  must  be  establised  for  going  to  stool . 

3.  Sufficient  time  must  be  taken  to  permit  the  bowels  to 
become  thoroughly  evacuated. 

4.  Careful  regulation  of  the  diet ; not  too  much  nor  too  little 
food  should  be  taken.  Avoid  tea,  cheese,  crackers,  all  highly 
seasoned  food,  and  eat  plenty  of  fruit  with  coarse  bread,  such 
as  graham,  and  cornmeal,  ginger-bread  made  with  molasses, 
and  oatmeal  porridge.  Plenty  of  wrater  should  be  taken 
between  meals. 

These  rules  should  be  rigidly  enforced  before  any  perma- 
nent cure  can  be  hoped  for. 

An  orange  eaten  before  breakfast,  or  at  night  before  retiring, 
often  acts  well. 

A glass  of  hot  water  taken  half  an  hour  before  breakfast 
with  a pinch  of  salt  is  beneficent. 

Regular  Treatment. 

If  the  above  rules  are  complied  with,  the  following  may  be 
used  with  benefit : 

Fluid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada,  4 drachms, 
Glycerine,  1 drachms, 

Syrup  sarsaparilla,  2%  drachms. 

Take  one  teaspoonful  an  hour  after  meals,  or  once  a day  as 
needed. 

A glycerine  suppository  or  a teaspoonful  of  glycerine,  used 
as  an  enema,  may  act  well. 

In  acute  cases  a dose  of  epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  should  be 
used,  or  an  injection  of  warm  soap  suds. 
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THE  ITCH  INSECT. 


How  to  0ure  tl?e  ltd?. 

The  itch  is  an  infectious  skin  disease  caused  by  little  ani* 
mals  called  animalculse,  which  burrow  in  the  skin  and  cause 
intense  itching 

2.  Cause.— Bad  air,  unwholesome  food,  unventilated  houses, 
dirty  beds  and  clothing.  It  can  only  be  communicated  by 
contact. 

3.  Symptoms.— It  begins  with  slight  eruptions  between  the 
fingers,  on  the  finger  joints,  on  the  wrist,  under  the  arms,  on 
the  thighs,  etc. 

4.  Remedy.— Keep  the  bowels  open  and  regular.  Take 
flower  of  sulphur  and  lard  or  fresh  butter  enough  to  make  a 
good  ointment  and  anoint  the  body  all  over  every  night  before 
retiring.  Wash  thoroughly  with  warm  water  every  morning. 

5 Take  internally  a teaspoonful  of  flower  of  sulphur  and 
molasses  once  a day. 

6.  After  cure  burn  clothes  or  bake  them  several  hours  in  a 
hot  oven. 

ITCH  OINTMENT. 

Unsalted  butter,  i pound. 

Burgundy  pitch,  2 ounces. 

Powdered  saltpetre,  i drachm. 

Powdered  sulphur,  I pint. 

Melt,  and  mix  thoroughly  together  and  apply  every  evening 
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TYPHOID  FEVER, . 

Definition.— An  acute  self-limited  disease,  due  to  a special 
poison ; characterized  by  dull  headache,  fever,  followed  by 
stupor  and  delirum,  diarrhoea,  tenderness  of  abdomen,  which 
may  show  a peculiar  eruption,  rapid  prostration  and  slow 
convalescence. 

Cause.— Special  typhoid  germ  called  the  bacillus  typhosus, 
which  gains  entrance  to  the  system  through  infected  water, 
milK,  ice,  meat  or  other  food.  The  atmosphere  is  never  iim 
pregnated  with  the  fever  germs. 

Symptoms.— Feeling  of  lassitude,  headache,  disturbed  diges- 
tion and  sleeplessness,  coated  tongue,  chill  or  chilliness 
followed  by  fever,  which  is  higher  in  the  evening  and  gradu- 
ally increases.  Diarrhoea  usually,  and  on  the  seventh  day  an 
eruption  resembling  flea-bites  on  abdomen.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  week  the  disease  reaches  its  highest  stage  and  the  fever 
gradually  abates. 

Home  Treatment.  — Keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  give 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a nourishing  liquid  diet.  Milk  is  the 
best;  never  give  solid  food,  and  give  the  milk  in  small  quan- 
tities every  two  or  three  hours.  Turpentine  stupes  applied 
over  the  abdomen  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  cool  drink  or  pellets 
of  ice  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth  to  quench  the  thirst. 
Good  nursing  is  of  great  importance.  The  urine  and  stools 
should  be  promptly  disinfected  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  a physician  should  be  consulted. 

MALARIA . 

(ague  chills  and  fever — intermittent  fever.) 

Definition. — Disease  characterized  by  a cold,  a hot  and  a 
sweating  stage,  followed  by  an  interval  of  complete  Intermis- 
sion; varying  in  length  from  a few  hours  to  several  days. 

Cause. — A special  germ  called  bacillus  malaria , aided  by 
exposure  to  sudden  cold,  over-exertion,  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  etc. 

Symptoms.— Chill,  nausea  and  great  thirst,  followed  by  fever 
and  headache,  which  gradually  subsides  as  perspiration 
begins,  after  which  the  person  feels  quite  well,  till  the  next 
chill  conies  on. 

Treatment.— During  the  intermission,  give  a brisk  purga- 
tive followed  by  ten  or  twenty  grains  of  quinine  given  three  to 
five  hours  before  the  chill  is  expected.  Repeat  once  or  twice, 
and  the  paroxysms  will  be  broken  up. 

The  fever  is  most  frequent  in  swampy  districts,  and  to  insure 
a permanent  cure,  the  patient  must  remove  to  a dry,  healthful 
locality. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  PILES, 

Definition. — Piles  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  internal 
and  external,  according  to  the  location. 

Cause.— Habitual  constipation,  violent  horseback  riding, 
indigestion,  the  use  of  strong  cathartics,  dysentery,  wearing 
corsets,  eating  highly-seasoned  food,  etc. 

Home  Treatment.— Use  an  injection  of  a pint  of  cold 
water  every  morning  and  take  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  daily  ; 
this  will  often  cure  cases  of  long  standing,  or  take  an  injection 
of  alum  and  water  of  the  strength  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
alum  to  a pint  of  water,  or  take  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  to 
an  ounce  of  water.  An  injection  of  this  will  stop  the  bleeding. 

Where  there  is  much  pain  a hip-bath  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  if  the  pain  is  very  severe  it  will  produce  relief. 
Apply  a bread  and  milk  poultice  four  or  five  times  a day  is 
also  a good  remedy. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS . 

Cause.— It  is  more  prevalent  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 
It  is  usually  the  result  of  eating  excessively  of  indigestible 
articles ; such  as  unripe  fruits,  uncooked  vegetables,  melons, 
or  intoxicating  drinks. 

Symptoms.  — Nausea,  vomiting  and  purging,  cramps  and 
pains,  sometimes  intense  thirst  and  quick  pulse. 

Home  Treatment  —Let  the  patient  remain  quiet  and  lie  in 
bed.  Take  a teaspoonful  of  saleratus  every  two  or  three  hours, 
or  make  a good  strong  tea  of  rhubarb  root  and  drink  freely. 
Drop  a few  live  hardwood  coals  in  a tumbler  of  water,  and 
drink  the  water ; repeat  this  every  two  hours.  Or  make  a 
strong  tea  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  peach  tree,  and  drink 
freely  every  few  minutes.  Avoid  drinking  cold  water. 

Any  of  the  above  domestic  remedies  will  be  found  efficient 
and  helpful. 

NIGHT  SWEA  TS. 

Night  sweats  are  generally  a symptom  of  weakness,  and  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  toning  up  the  system  by  eating  nourish- 
ing food,  such  as  beefsteak,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  baked 
potatoes,  fruits,  etc.  A good  tonic  may  be  taken.  Bathe  the 
body  in  salt  water  every  other  day.  A good  dose  of  sage  tea 
before  retiring  will  prove  very  beneficial. 
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Home  Remedies  and  Home  Treatment. 


HOJn£  TO  CURE 

Apoplexy,  Bad  Breath  and  Quinsy. 


1.  Apoplexy. — Apoplexy  occurs  only  in  the  corpulent 
or  obese,  and  those  of  gross  or  high  living. 

Treatme?it . — Raise  the  head  to  a nearly  upright  position  , 
loosen  all  tight  clothes,  strings,  etc.,  and  apply  cold  water 
to  the  head  and  warm  water  and  warm  cloths  to  the  feet. 
Have  the  apartment  cool  and  well  ventilated.  Give  noth- 
ing by  the  mouth  until  the  breathing  is  relieved,  and  then 
only  draughts  of  cold  water. 

2.  Bad  Breath, — Bad  or  foul  breath  will  be  removed  by 
taking  a teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  after  each 
meal : One  ounce  chloride  of  soda,  one  ounce  liquor  of  pot- 
assa,  one  and  one-half  ounces  phosphate  of  soda,  and  three 
ounces  of  water. 

3.  Quinsy. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  or 
common  inflammatory  sore  throat ; commences  with  a slight 
feverish  attack,  with  considerable  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
tonsils,  causing  some  difficulty  in  swallowing  ; as  the  attack 
advances,  these  symptoms  become  more  intense,  there  is 
headache,  thirst,  a painful  sense  of  tension,  and  acute  dart- 
ing pains  in  the  ears.  The  attack  is  generally  brought  on 
by  exposure  to  cold,  and  lasts  from  five  to  seven  days,  when 
it  subsides  naturally,  or  an  abscess  may  form  in  tonsils  and 
burst,  or  the  tonsils  may  remain  enlarged,  the  inflammation 
subsiding. 

Home  Treatment. — The  patient  should  remain  in  a warm 
rdom,  the  diet  chiefly  milk  and  good  broths,  some  cooling 
laxative  and  diaphoretic  medicine  may  be  given  ; but  the 
greatest  relief  will  be  found  in  the  frequent  inhalation  of 
the  steam  of  hot  water  through  an  inhaler,  or  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  through  the  spout  of  a teapot. 


How  to  Cure  Dyspepsia  and  Weak  Lungs 
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HOW  TO  CURE  DYSPEPSIA  AND  WEAR  LUNGS 
by  Morning  Exercise. 

Make  a frame  that  will  fit  in  the  door,  that  can  be  easily 
taken  apart  and  put  together,  and  then  go  through  the  follow- 
ing exercise : 

Stand  in  a walking  position,  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  other. 


110  By  Morning  Exercises , 

your  hands  on  your  hips,  and  twist  the  trunk  to  the  side  of  the 
rear  foot  as  far  as  possible  ; then  change  feet  and  twist  to  the 
opposite  side.  Repeat  fifteen  times  to  each  side.  Do  the  same 
twisting  with  your  hands  clasped  behind  your  neck,  your 
shoulders  well  held  back. 

Stride  standing.  Rise  on  your  toes  and  bend  your  knees 
outward  and  downward.  Repeat  ten  times  slowly. 

Stand  on  one  foot,  your  hips  firm,  and  slowly  raise  your 
other  leg,  extended  in  front;  keep  a steady  balance.  Change 
feet  and  repeat. 

Stand  with  your  heels  together,  your  hands  on  your  hips. 
Bend  your  body  forward,  to  the  side,  backward  and  to  the 
opposite  side;  then  forward  to  complete  the  circle.  Repeat  and 
rotate  your  body  in  opposite  directions. 

Lie  on  your  face,  with  your  hips  firm  and  your  feet  held 
under  a bureau;  try  to  raise  your  head  and  shoulders  as  far  as 
possible,  with  deep  inspiration.  Repeat,  turning  your  body. 

Bend  your  body  over  a bar  in  the  doorway,  or  your  stair 
railing,  backward,  forward  and  sideways,  with  your  hands 
clasped  behind  your  neck. 

Place  your  bar  low ; hang  under  it  with  your  body  extended 
stiffly  and  resting  on  your  heels.  Slowly  draw  your  chest  up 
to  touch  the  bar  by  bending  your  elbows  outward.  Repeat. 

Combine  these  movements  with  deep  respiration,  opening  a 
window  for  good,  pure  air;  make  each  exercise  as  useful  to  the 
muscles  as  possible;  they  are  corrective  exercises— not  merely 
amusing.  Rub  your  stomach  with  cold  water  after  the  exer- 
cise. This  treatment  persevered  in,  with  self-restraint  at  the 
table,  is  the  best  for  dyspepsia  and  weak  lungs. 


Ill 


A GOOD  CONSTITUTION. 
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Diseases  of  Women . 


Diseases  of  Women. 


DISORDERS  OF  THE  MENSES. 

i.  Suppression  of,  or  Scanty  Menses. 

Home  Treatment. — Attention  to  the  diet,  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air  promote  the  geneial  health.  Some  bitter 
tonic  taken  with  fifteen  grains  of  dialyzed  iron,  well  diluted, 
after  meals,  if  patient  is  pale  and  debilitated.  A hot  foot 
b&tii  is  often  all  that  is  netessary. 
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Diseases  of  Women. 

2.  Profuse  Menstruation. 

Home  Treatment. — Avoid  highly  seasoned  food  and  the 

use  of  spirituous  liquors ; also  excessive  fatigue  ; either 
physical  or  mental.  To  check  the  flow,  patient  should  be 
kept  quiet  and  allowed  to  sip  cinnamon  tea  during  the 
period. 

3.  Painful  Menstruation. 

Home  Treatment. — Often  brought  on  by  colds.  Treat  by 
warm  hip  baths,  hot  drinks,  (avoiding  spirituous  liquors) 
and  heat  applied  to  the  back  and  extremeties.  A teaspoon- 
ful of  the  fluid  extract  of  viburnum  will  sometimes  act  like 
a charm. 

Happiness  Promotes  and  Unhappiness  Retards  the 
Monthlies. 

1.  The  fact  that  women  are  more  loving,  tender  and  be- 
witching during  the  period  and  soon  after  menstruation 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  month,  shows  that  menstruation  and 
the  affections  are  closely  united. 

2.  Free  Menstruation. — All  women,  whether  in  love  or 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  menstruate 
more  freely  and  regularly  and  with  less  pain  than  one  suf- 
fering disappointments  or  bereavements.  The  woman  who 
loses  a loved  husband  or  a lover,  menstruates  less  and  with 
much  more  pain. 

3.  Girls  in  love  menstruate  freely,  and  a happy  marriage 
also  promotes  free  menstruation  until  impregnated. 

4.  Cohabitation  during  Menstruation  often  causes  flood- 
ing. 

5.  Female  Suppressions  before  marriage  are  largely  due 
to  love  starvation.  If  a patient  thus  afflicted  could  fall  in 
love  with  some  worthy  young  man,  who  honestly  recipro- 
cated her  affection,  a speedy  restoration  of  the  menses 
would  soon  take  place.  Married  women  unhappily  married, 
frequently  suffer  from  menstrual  suppressions. 

6.  Falling  of  the  Womb  and  other  ailments  are  often 
due  to  love  disappointments,  or  unhappy  marriages.  Hap- 
piness promotes  health  and  unhappiness  disease,  while  love 
seems  to  be  a general  panacea  for  many  ills. 

7.  Ho  not  pine,  moan,  and  dwell  and  pore  over,  and  la- 
ment over  your  love  lossess,  for  the  mental  state  of  a broken 
heart  is  a serious  condition  which  may  develop  many  dis- 
eases, often  causing  a life-long  suffering,  if  not  death.  Un- 
happy love  is  a fatal  disorder  that  must  be  cured.  Medi- 
cines are  powerless  if  not  injurious. 

8.  Remember,  your  disease  is  mental,  and  the  remedy 
must  be  intelligent  self-control,  and  remember  to  bring  the 
mind  in  a right  state,  and  the  remedy  is  sure  and  certain. 
Trust,  in  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  you  will  find 
consolation  and  help. 
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Diseases  of  Women . 

LEUCORRHEA  OR  WHITES. 

Home  Treatment.— This  disorder,  if  not  arising  from  some 
abnormal  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs,  can  easily  be  cured 
by  patient  taking  the  proper  amount  of  exercise  and  good 
nutritious  food,  avoiding  tea  and  coffee.  An  injection  every 
evening  of  one  teaspoonful  of  Pond’s  Extract  in  a cup  of  hot 
water,  after  first  cleansing  the  vagina  well  with  a quart  of 
warm  water,  is  a simple  but  effective  remedy. 

INFLAMMA  TIC  A7  OF  THE  WOMB . 

Home  Treatment. — When  in  the  acute  form  this  disease  is 
ushered  in  by  a chill  followed  by  fever,  and  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  womb.  Patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  and  a brisk 
purgative  given.  Hot  poultices  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
the  feet  and  hands  kept  warm.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  sub- 
side, a physician  sho?jld  be  consulted. 

HYSTERIA t 

Definition. — A functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  system 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely  ; characterized  by 
disturbance  of  the  reason,  will,  imagination  and  emotions, 
with  sometimes  convulsive  attacks  that  resemble  epilepsy. 

Symptoms.— Fits  of  laughter,  and  tears  without  apparent 
cause.  Emotions  easily  excited  ; mind  often  melancholy  and 
depressed.  Tenderness  along  the  spine,  disturbances  of  diges- 
tion, with  hysterical  convulsions,  and  other  nervous  phe- 
nomena. 

Home  Treatment.— Some  healthy  and  pleasant  employment 
should  be  urged  upon  women  afflicted  with  this  disease.  Men 
are  also  subject  to  it,  though  not  so  frequently.  Avoid  exces- 
sive fatigue  and  mental  worry;  also  stimulants  and  opiates. 
Plenty  of  good  food  and  fresh  air  will  do  more  good  thaii 
drugs. 


Diseases  of  Wo?nen. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  SWELLED  AND  SORE  BREASTS. 

Take  and  boil  a quantity  of  chamomile  and  apply  the  hot 
fomentations  ; this  dissolves  the  knot  and  reduces  the  swell- 
ing and  soreness. 


Falling  of  the  Womb. 

Causes. — The  displacement  of  the  womb  usually  is  the 
result  of  too  much  childbearing,  miscarriages,  abortions,  or 
the  taking  of  strong  medicines  to  bring  about  menstruation. 
It  may  also  be  the  result  in  getting  up  too  quickly  from  the 
childbed.  There  are,  however,  other  causes,  such  as  a gen- 
eral breaking  down  of  the  health. 

Symptoms. — If  the  womb  has  fallen  forward  it  presses 
against  the  bladder,  causing  the  patient  to  urinate  fre- 
quently. If  the  womb  has  fallen  back,  it  presses  against 
the  rectum,  and  constipation  is  the  result  with  often  severe 
pain  at  stool.  If  the  womb  descends  into  the  vagina,  there 
is  a feeling  of  heaviness.  All  forms  of  displacement  pro- 
duce pain  in  the  back,  with  an  irregular  and  scanty  men- 
strual flow  and  a dull  and  exhausted  feeling. 

Home  Treatment. — Improve  the  general  health.  Take 
some  preparation  of  cod-liver  oil,  hot  injections  (of  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  alum  with  a pint  of  water),  a daily 
sitz-bath,  and  a regular  morning  bath  three  times  a week 
will  be  found  very  beneficial.  There,  however,  can  be  no 
remedy  successfully  used  unless  the  womb  is  first  replaced 
in  its  proper  position.  This  must  be  done  by  a competent 
physician,  who  should  be  frequently  consulted. 


DREAMING  OF  A BETTER  LAND, 
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Woman’s  Woes. 

1.  Woman’s  Beauty, — What  is  beauty  in  a woman?  Not 
one  particular  point  of  excellence  in  form  and  feature,  but  a 
blending  of  all  the  perfections  of  detail  of  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  capable,  and  added  to  these 
perfections,  perfect  health.  Every  woman  desires  to  be 
beautiful,  for  she  well  knows  how  irresistible  is  the  influence 
of  beauty  upon  all  men. 

2.  Good  Health. — Woman  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
is  an  object  of  constant  interest ; she  calls  forth  alike  the 
admiration  of  the  philosopher  and  the  praises  of  the  poet. 
In  every  situation  of  life,  wife,  mother,  sister,  virtuous 
woman  is  loved  and  reverenced  more  than  all  on  earth 
besides.  Woman  to  fulfill  her  mission  must  be  blessed 
with  good  health.  A beautiful  invalid  is  only  a care  and 
a sorrow,  while  health  alone  is  the  greatest  beauty. 

3.  Women  do  not  Know  Themselves. — Partly  through 
heedlessness,  false  modesty,  or  the  reticence  of  their  physi- 
cians, they  live  and  die  in  entire  ignorance  of  facts  that 
should  be  known  to  every  female  from  the  age  of  puberty. 
There  is  a general  ignorance  among  women  of  a class  of 
diseases  which  are  fast  unfitting  them  for  the  high  duties  of 
continuing  the  race. 

4.  Female  Diseases. — Most  diseases  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  but  in  addition  women  are  subject  to  a class  of  dis- 
tressing complaints  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  are  called 
female  diseases.  The  sufferers  from  these  maladies  are 
usually  so  uninformed  regarding  their  complaints,  that  they 
know  not  in  what  direction  to  look  for  relief,  or  what 
remedy  would  be  proper  in  the  case,  should  any  be 
suggested.  This  is  a deplorable  fact,  and  especially  in  a 
nation  where  female  intelligence  on  all  other  subjects  is  so 
marked. 

5.  Fearful  Ignorance. — Works  ior  popular  distribution 
have  shut  out  this  subject  through  considerations  of  deli- 
cacy, and  physicians  to  a great  extent  conceal  information 
that  every  woman  should  possess.  Hence  this  fearful 
ignorance. 

6.  Woman’s  Duty. — Woman’s  duty  is  apparent.  Whether 
she  be  maid,  wife,  or  mother,  she  can  and  must  be  enabled 
to  interpret  her  own  symptoms;  to  subdue  them,  and  to  aid 
her  less  enlightened  friends.  This  happy  condition  will 
surely  be  realized,  for  it  is  right  according  to  nature  and 
the  great  laws  of  morality. 

Secure  a copy  of  our  Search  Lights  and  you  will  find  just 
the  information  that  every  woman  needs  on  the  important 
subject  of  fejnale  diseases . 


DURATION  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Directions.— Find  in  the  upper  horizontal  line  the  date  on  which  the  last  menstruation 
ceased;  the  figure  beneath  gives  the  date  of  expected  confinement  (280  days). 
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Duration  of  Pregnancy . 


■ 


Illustration:  If  menstruation  ceased  Oct.  11,  the  confinement  will  take  place  July  18. 
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Barrenness  and  Its  Remedy. 

i.  The  Yital  Period. — It  is  now  a well  understood  phy- 
siological fact  that  the  time  immediately  before  and 

especially  after  the 
monthly  sickness  is 
the  period  most  fa- 
vorable to  concep- 
tion, and  many  wo- 
men who  have  sup- 

Eosed  themselves  to 
e barren,  have  by 
learning  this  fact  con- 
ceived and  born  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Cessation  of  the 
Menses. — Menstrua- 
tion is  in  close  sympa- 
thy with  fecundity. 
The  first  disturbance 
is  a sign  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  faculty 
of  reproduction,  and 
when  the  menses 
cease  altogether,  it  is 
certain  that  a state 
of  barrenness  exists. 
Cessation  during  pregnancy  is  only  temporary. 

3.  A New  Idea, — If  the  wife  after  the  act  of  generation 
will  rest  quietly  for  some  time  on  the  bed,  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  possibility  of  conception. 

4.  New  Recommendations. — The  womb  and  breast  are  in 
close  sympathetic  union  and  the  stimulation  of  one  will  ex- 
cite the  other,  and  by  the  discovery  of  this  physiological 
fact  many  wives  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  have 
secured  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  The  appli- 
cation of  a strong  infant  to  the  breast,  fomentations  of  warm 
milk,  or  the  use  of  the  breast  pump  three  or  four  times  a 
day  before  the  menstrual  period,  have  worked  some  wonder- 
ful results  to  those  who  it  was  supposed  were  totally  barren. 

5.  Sterility. — Sterility  is  often  overcome  by  excessive 
horseback  exercise,  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  by 
active  employment  for  the  mind  and  for  the  muscles,  and  a 
thorough  system  of  tonics.  In  case  of  sterility,  first,  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  the  remedy  many  times  will  be  found  very 
simple.  A sterile  wife  should  therefore  be  slow  of  giving 
up  all  hope  of  ever  becoming  a mother. 


Words  for  Young  Mothers, 
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Words  for  Young  Mothers. 

The  act  of  nursing  is  sometimes  painful  to  the  mother, 
especially  before  the  habit  is  fully  established.  The  discom- 
fort is  greatly  increased  if  the  skin  that  covers  the  nipples 
is  tender  and  delicate.  The  suction  pulls  it  off,  leaving 
them  in  a state  in  which  the  necessary  pressure  of  the  child’s 
lips  cause  intense  agony.  This  can  be  prevented  in  a great 
measure,  says  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil,  in  Ladies'  Home 
Journal , if  not  entirely,  by  bathing  the  nipples  twice  a day 
for  six  weeks  before  the  confinement  with  powdered  alum 
dissolved  in  alcohol ; or  salt  dissolved  in  brandy.  If  there 
is  any  symptom  of  the  skin  cracking  when  the  child  begins 
to  nurse,  they  should  be  painted  with  a mixture  of  tannin 
and  glycerine.  This  must  be  washed  off  before  the  baby 
touches  them  and  renewed  when  it  leaves  them.  If  they  are 
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very  painful,  the  doctor  will  probably  order  morphia  added 
to  the  mixture.  A rubber  nipple  shield  to  be  put  on  at  the 
time  of  nursing,  is  a great  relief.  If  the  nipples  are  retract- 
ed or  drawn  inward,  they  can  be  drawn  out  painlessly  by 
filling  a pint  bottle  with  boiling  water,  emptying  it  and 
quickly  applying  the  mouth  over  the  nipple.  As  the  air  in 
the  bottle  cools,  it  condenses,  leaving  a vacuum  and  the  nip- 
ple is  pushed  out  by  the  air  behind  it. 

When  the  milk  accumulates  or  “cakes”  in  the  breast  in 
hard  patches,  they  should  be  rubbed  very  gently,  from  the 
base  apwards,  with  warm  camphorated  oil.  The  rubbing 
should  be  the  lightest,  most  delicate  stroking,  avoiding  pres- 
sure. If  lumps  appear  at  the  base  of  the  breast  and  it  is  red, 
swollen  and  painful,  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  should 
be  applied  and  the  doctor  sent  for.  While  the  breast  is  full 
and  hard  all  over,  not  much  apprehension  need  be  felt.  It  is 
when  lumps  appear  that  the  physician  should  be  notified, 
that  he  may,  if  possible,  prevent  the  formation  of  abscesses. 

While  a woman  is  nursing  she  should  eat  plenty  of  nour- 
ishing food — milk,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  and  good  juicy, 
fresh  meat,  boiled,  roasted,  or  broiled,  but  not  fried.  Be- 
tween each  meal,  before  going  to  bed,  and  once  during  the 
night,  she  should  take  a cup  of  cocoa,  gruel  made  with  milk, 
good  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  or  any  warm,  nutritive  drink. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  digestion  in  order  and  the  bowels  should  be  carefully 
regulated  as  a means  to  this  end.  If  necessary,  any  of  the 
laxative  mineral  waters  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  compound  licorice  powder  taken  at  night. 
Powerful  cathartic  medicines  should  be  avoided  because  of 
their  effect  upon  the  baby.  The  child  should  be  weaned  at 
nine  months  old,  unless  this  time  comes  in  very  hot  weather, 
or  the  infant  is  so  delicate  that  a change  of  food  would  be 
injurious.  If  the  mother  is  not  strong  her  nurseling  will 
sometimes  thrive  better  upon  artificial  food  than  on  its  nat- 
ural nourishment.  By  gradually  lengthening  the  interval 
between  the  nursing  and  feeding  the  child,  when  it  is  hun- 
gry, the  weaning  can  be  accomplished  without  much 
trouble. 

A young  mother  should  wear  warm  underclothing,  thick 
stockings  and  a flannel  jacket  over  her  night  dress,  unless 
she  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  an  under  vest.  If  the  body  is 
not  protected  by  warm  clothing  there  is  an  undue  demand 
upon  the  nervous  energy  to  keep  up  the  vital  heat,  and 
nerve  force  is  wasted  by  the  attempt  to  compel  the  system 
to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  for  it  by  outside  means. 
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The  Care  of  Infants. 


the  white  material  that  usually  covers  the  child  use  olive 
oil,  goose  oil  or  lard,  and  apply  it  with  a soft  piece  of  worn 
flannel,  and  when  the  child  is  entirely  clean  rub  all  off  with 
a fresh  piece  of  flannel. 

2.  Many  physicians  in  the  United  States  recommend  a 
thorough  oiling  of  the  child  with  pure  lard  or  olive  oil,  and 
then  rub  dry  as  above  stated.  By  these  means  water  is 
avoided,  and  with  it  much  risk  of  taking  cold. 

3.  The  application  of  brandy  or  liquor  is  entirely  unnec- 
essary, and  generally  does  more  injury  than  good. 
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4.  If  an  infant  should  breathe  feebly,  or  exhibit  other 
signs  of  great  feebleness,  it  should  not  be  washed  at  once, 
but  allowed  to  remain  quiet  and  undisturbed,  warmly 
wrapped  up  until  the  vital  actions  have  acquired  a fair  de- 
gree of  activity. 

5.  Dressing  the  Navel.  — There  is  nothing  better  for 
dressing  the  navel  than  absorbent  antiseptic  cotton.  There 
needs  be  no  grease  or  oil  upon  the  cotton.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cord  the  navel  should  be  dressed  with  a little 
cosmoline,  still  using  the  absorbent  cotton.  The  navel 
string  usually  separates  in  a week’s  time  ; it  may  be  delayed 
for  twice  this  length  of  time,  this  will  make  no  material  dif- 
ference, and  the  rule  is  to  allow  it  to  drop  off  of  its  own 
accord. 

6.  The  Clothing  of  the  Infant.  — The  clothing  of  the 
infant  should  be  light,  soft  and  perfectly  loose.  A soft  flan- 
nel band  is  necessary  only  until  the  navel  is  healed.  After- 
wards discard  bands  entirely  if  you  wish  your  babe  to  be 
happy  and  well.  Make  the  dresses  “ Mother  Hubbard  ” — 
Put  on  first  a soft  woolen  shirt,  then  prepare  the  flannel 
skirts  to  hang  from  the  neck  like  a slip.  Make  one  kind 
with  sleeves  and  one  just  like  it  without  sleeves,  then  white 
muslin  skirts  (if  they  are  desired),  all  the  same  way.  Then 
baby  is  ready  for  any  weather.  In  intense  heat  simply  put 
on  the  one  flannel  slip  with  sleeves,  leaving  off  the  shirt. 
In  Spring  and  Fall  the  shirt  and  skirt  with  no  sleeves.  In 
cold  weather  shirt  and  both  skirts.  These  garments  can  be 
all  put  on  at  once,  thus  making  the  process  of  dressing  very 
quick  and  easy.  These  are  the  most  approved  modern 
styles  for  dressing  infants,  and  with  long  cashmere  stock- 
ings pinned  to  the  diapers  the  little  feet  are  free  to  kick 
with  no  old-fashioned  pinning  blanket  to  torture  the  natur- 
ally active,  healthy  child,  and  retard  its  development.  If 
tight  bands  are  an  injury  to  grown  people,  then  in  the  name 
of  pity  emancipate  the  poor  little  infant  from  their  torture  ! 

7.  The  Diaper.  — Diapers  should  be  of  soft  linen,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  pin  them  too  tightly. 
Never  dry  them,  but  always  wash  them  thoroughly  before 
being  used  again. 

8.  The  band  need  not  be  worn  after  the  navel  has  healed 
so  that  it  requires  no  dressing,  as  it  serves  no  purpose  save 
to  keep  in  place  the  dressing  of  the  navel.  The  child’s 
body  should  be  kept  thoroughly  warm  around  the  chest, 
bowels  and  feet.  Give  the  heart  and  lungs  plenty  of  room 
to  heave. 

9.  The  proper  time  for  shortening  the  clothes  is  about 
three  months  in  Summer  and  six  months  in  Winter, 
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io.  Infant  Bathing*— The  first  week  of  a child’s  life  it 
should  not  be  entirely  stripped  and  washed.  It  is  too  ex- 
hausting. After  a child  is  over  a week  old  it  should  be 
bathed  every  day  ; after  a child  is  three  weeks  old  it  may 
be  put  in  the  water  and  supported  with  one  hand  while  it  is 
being  washed  with  the  other.  Never,  however,  allow  it  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  water.  From  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
is  the  limit.  Use  Pears'  soap  or  castile  soap,  and  with  a 
sponge  wipe  quickly,  or  use  a soft  towel. 


NURSING. 

1.  The  nejv-born  infant  requires  only  the  mother’s  milk. 
The  true  mother  will  nurse  her  child  if  it  is  a possibility. 
The  infant  will  thrive  better  and  have  many  more  chances 
for  life. 

2.  The  mother’s  milk  is  the  natural  food,  and  nothing  can 
fully  take  its  place.  It  needs  no  feeding  for  the  first  few 
days  as  it  was  commonly  deemed  necessary  a few  years 
ago.  The  secretions  in  the  mother’s  breast  are  sufficient. 

3.  Artificial  Food.  — Tokology  says  : “ The  best  arti- 
ficial food  is  cream  reduced  and  sweetened  with  sugar  of 
milk.  Analysis  shows  that  human  milk  contains  more 
cream  and  sugar  and  less  casein  than  the  milk  of  animals. 
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4.  Milk  shoul-d  form  the  basis  of  all  preparations  of  food. 
If  the  milk  is  too  strong,  indigestion  will  follow,  and  the 
child  will  lose  instead  of  gaining  strength. 

Weaning.  — The  weaning  of  the  child  depends  much 
upon  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  mother.  If  it  does 
not  occur  in  hot  weather,  from  nine  to  twelve  months  is  as 
long  as  any  child  should  be  nursed. 

Food  in  Weaning, — Infants  cry  a great  deal  during  wean- 
ing, but  a few  days  of  patient  perseverance  will  over- 
come all  difficulties.  Give  the  child  purely  a milk  diet,  Gra- 
ham bread,  milk  crackers  and  milk,  or  a little  milk  thick- 
ened with  boiled  rice,  a little  jelly,  apple  sauce,  etc.,  may 
be  safely  used.  Cracked  wheat,  oatmeal,  wheat  germ,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  thoroughly  cooked  and  served  with  a 
little  cream  and  sugar,  is  an  excellent  food. 

Milk  Drawn  from  the  Breasts. — If  the  mother  suffers 
considerably  from  the  milk  gathering  in  the  breast  after 
weaning  the  child,  withdraw  it  by  taking  a bottle  that  holds 
about  a pint  or  a quart,  putting  a piece  of  cloth  wrung  out 
in  warm  water  around  the  bottle,  then  fill  it  with  boiling 
water,  pour  the  water  out  and  apply  the  bottle  to  the 
breast,  and  the  bottle  cooling  will  form  a vacuum  and  will 
withdraw  the  milk  into  the  bottle.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  now  in  use. 

Return  of  the  Menses,  Tf  the  menses  return  while 
the  mother  is  nursing,  the  child  should  at  once  be  weaned, 
for  the  mother’s  milk  no  longer  contains  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. In  case  the  mother  should  become  pregnant  while 
the  child  is  nursing  it,  should  at  once  be  weaned,  or  serious 
results  will  follow  to  the  health  of  the  child.  A mother’s 
milk  is  no  longer  sufficiently  rich  to  nourish  the  child  or 
keep  it  in  good  health. 

Care  of  the  Bottle.  — If  the  child  is  fed  on  the  bottle, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  it  absolutely  clean. 
Never  use  white  rubber  nipples.  A plain  form  of  bottle 
with  a black  rubber  nipple  is  preferable. 

Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  table 
until  two  years  of  age. 

Chafing.  — One  of  the  best  remedies  is  powdered  ly- 
copodium ; apply  it  every  time  the  babe  is  cleaned  ; but 
first  wash  with  pure  castile  soap  ; Pears’  soap  is  also  good. 
A preparation  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  also  highly  recommended. 
Chafing  sometimes  results  from  an  acid  condition  of  the 
stomach  ; in  that  case  give  a few  doses  of  castoria. 

Colic.  — If  an  infant  is  seriously  troubled  with  colic,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  camomile  or  catnip  tea.  Procure  the 
leaves  and  make  tea  and  give  it  as  warm  as  the  babe  can 
bear. 
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FEEDING  INFANTS. 

1.  The  best  food  for  infants  is  mothers  milk  ; next  best 
is  cow’s  milk.  Cow’s  milk  contains  about  three  times  as 
much  curd  and  one-half  as  much  sugar,  and  it  should  be  re- 
duced with  two  parts  of  water. 

2.  In  feeding  cow's  milk  there  is  too  little  cream  and  too 
little  sugar,  and  there  is  no  doubt  no  better  preparation 
than  Mellin’s  food  to  mix  it  with  (according  to  directions). 

3.  Children  being  fed  on  food  lacking  fat  generally  have 
their  teeth  come  late  ; their  muscles  will  be  flabby  and 
bones  soft.  Children  will  be  too  fat  when  their  food  con- 
tains too  much  sugar.  Sugar  always  makes  their  flesh  soft 
and  flabby. 

4.  During  the  two  first  months  the  baby  should  be  fed 
every  two  hours  during  the  day,  and  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  no  more.  Ten  or  eleven  feedings 
for  twenty-four  hours  is  all  a child  will  bear  and  remain 
healthy.  At  three  months  the  child  may  be  fed  every  three 
hours  instead  of  every  two. 

5.  Children  can  be  taught  regular  habits  by  being  fed  and 
put  to  sleep  at  the  same  time  every  day  and  evening. 
Nervous  diseases  are  caused  by  irregular  hours  of  sleep  and 
diet,  and  the  use  of  soothing  medicines. 

6.  A child  five  or  six  months  old  should  not  be  fed  during 
the  night — from  nine  in  the  evening  until  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning,  as  overfeeding  causes  most  of  the  wakefulness 
and  nervousness  of  children  during  the  night. 

7.  If  a child  vomits  soon  after  taking  the  bottle,  and  there 
is  an  appearance  of  undigested  food  in  the  stool,  it  is  a sign 
of  overfeeding.  If  a large  part  of  the  bottle  has  been  vom- 
ited, avoid  the  next  bottle  at  regular  time  and  pass  over.one 
bottle.  If  the  child  is  nursing  the  same  principles  apply. 

8.  If  a child  empties  its  bottle  and  sucks  vigorously  its 
fingers  after  the  bottle  is  emptied,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
child  is  not  fed  enough,  and  should  have  its  food  gradually 
increased. 

9.  Give  the  baby  a little  cold  water  several  times  a day. 


INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS. 

Definition. — An  infantile  convulsion  corresponds  to  a 
chill  in  an  adult,  and  is  the  most  common  brain  affection 
among  children. 

Causes.— Anything  that  irritates  the  nervous  system  may 
cause  convulsions  in  the  child,  as  teething,  indigestible 
food,  worms,  dropsy  of  the  brain,  hereditary  constitution,  or 
they  may  be  the  accompanying  symptom  in  nearly  all  the 
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acute  diseases  of  children,  or  when  the  eruption  is  sup- 
pressed in  eruptive  diseases. 

Symptoms. — In  case  of  convulsions  of  a child  parents 
usually  become  frightened,  and  very  rarely  do  the  things 
that  should  be  done  in  order  to  afford  relief.  The  child, 
previous  to  the  fit,  is  usually  irritable,  and  the  twitching  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  may  be  noticed,  or  it  may  come  on 
suddenly  without  warning.  The  child  becomes  insensible, 
clenches  its  hands  tightly,  lips  turn  blue,  and  the  eyes  be- 
come fixed,  usually  frothing  from  the  mouth  with  head 
turned  back.  The  convulsion  generally  lasts  two  or  three 
minutes  ; sometimes,  however,  as  long  as  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  but  rarely. 

Remedy. — Give  the  child  a warm  bath  and  rub  gently. 
Clothes  wrung  out  of  cold  water  and  applied  to  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  head  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  will  usually 
relieve  the  convulsion.  Be  sure  and  loosen  the  clothing 
around  the  child’s  neck.  After  the  convulsion  is  over,  give 
the  child  a few  doses  of  potassic  bromide,  and  an  injection 
of  castor  oil  if  the  abdomen  is  swollen.  Potassic 
bromide  should  be  kept  in  the  house,  to  use  in  case  of 
necessity. 
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R Practical  l^ule  for 

Feeding  a Baby  on  Corn’s  flffilk. 

Cow’s  milk  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  as  an  artificial  food. 
Country  milk  should  be  used  instead  of  milk  purchased  in 
town  or  city. 

Rule.— Take  the  upper  half  of  milk  that  has  stood  an  hour 
or  two,  dilute,  not  hardly  as  much  as  a third,  with  sweetened 
water,  and  if  there  is  a tendency  to  sour  stomach,  put  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  lime  water  to  every  quart.  The  milk  and 
water  should  both  be  boiled  separately.  If  the  baby  is  consti- 
pated, it  is  best  to  heat  the  milk  over  boiling  water  and  not 
allow  it  to  boil. 
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Age  of  Child. 

Milk. 

W ater. 

Total. 

2 

to  10 

days 

1)4  gids.... 

3)4  gills.... 

43 4 gills 

10 

to  20 

days 

1%  gills.... 

6 gills 

20 

to  30 

days 

234  gills.... 

8)4  gills 

1 

to 

134  months.... 

3 gills.... 

6%  gills.... 

'9%  gills 

1)4  to 

2 

jnonths... 

3)4  gills.... 

....1034  gills 

2 

to 

2)4  months.... 

4 6ills 

734  gills.... 

....11)4  gills 

234  to 

3 

months.... 

4)4  gills.... 

7)4  gills.... 

....12  gills 

8 

to 

3)4  months.... 

734  gills 

...12)4  giUs 

3 % to 

4 

months.... 

4 

to 

4)4  months 

7)4  gills 

....13)4  gills 

4)4  to 

5 

months.... 

6 K gills 

7)4  gills.... 

5 

to 

6 

months.... 

7 gills 

7 gills.... 

14  gills 

634  to 

7 

months.... 

7)4  gills.... 

6)4  gills.... 

7 

to 

3 

months  ... 

....14  gills 

8 

to 

9 

months  .. . 

6 gills 

....14)4  giUs 

9 

to  10 

months... 

8)4  gills 

10 

to  11 

months... 

8%  gills.... 

11 

to  12 

months,... 

9 gills 

534  gills.... 

12 

to  15 

months 

9)4  gills 

5)4  gills 

....14)4  giUs 

15 

to  13 

months 

....14)4  giUs 

18 and  more  months.... 

....10  gills...., 

....15  gilh 
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Why  So  Many  Children  Die. 

Inquire  whether  one  or  both  the  parents  of  those  numer- 
ous children  that  die  around  us,  have  not  weak  lungs,  or  a 
debilitated  stomach,  or  a diseased  liver,  or  feeble  muscles, 
or  else  use  them  but  little,  or  disordered  nerves,  or  some 
other  debility  or  form  of  disease.  The  prevalence  of  sum- 
mer complaints,  colic,  cholera  infantum,  and  other  affections 
of  these  vital  organs  of  children  is  truly  alarming,  sweeping 
them  into  their  graves  by  the  million.  Shall  other  animals 
rear  nearly  all  their  young,  and  shall  man,  constitutionally 
by  far  the  strongest  of  them  all,  lose  half  or  more  of  his  ? 
Is  this  the  order  of  nature  ? No,  but  their  death-worm  is 
born  in  and  with  them,  and  by  parental  agency.  Parents 
should  learn  to  govern  and  guard  well  their  own  health,  then 
they  will  not  impart  disease  to  their  children.  Children  are 
cursed  and  must  suffer  because  of  the  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence of  their  parents.  Sickly  and  diseased  parents  should 
observe  the  true  physiological  laws  and  avoid  bringing  chi!* 
dren  into  existence  only  to  wither  and  die? 
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The  Proper  Time  For  Weaning. 

i.  The  Healthiest  Children  are  Those  Weaned  at  Nine 
Months.  — It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  healthiest 
children  are  those  weaned  at  nine  months  complete.  Pro- 
longed nursing  hurts  both  child  and  mother;  in  the  child, 
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causing  a tendency  to  brain  disease,  probably  through  dis- 
ordered digestion  and  nutrition  ; in  the  mother,  causing  a 
strong  tendency  to  deafness  and  blindness. 

2.  The  Time,  Then,  When  an  Infant  Should  Be  Weaned. 
— This  time  must  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  child, 
and  upon  the  health  of  the  parent.  Speaking  generally, 
at  the  ninth  month  is  the  proper  time.  If  the  mother  be 
delicate,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  wean  the  infant  at 
six  months;  or  if  he  be  weak,  or  laboring  under  any  disease, 
it  may  be  well  to  continue  nursing  him  for  ten  months  ; but 
after  that  time  the  breast  will  do  him  more  harm  than 
good,  and  will,  moreover,  injure  the  mother’s  health,  and 
may,  if  she  be  so  predisposed,  excite  disease. 

3.  Bad  Results. — A child  nursed  beyond  nine  months  is 
very  apt,  if  he  should  live,  to  be  knock-kneed,  bow-legged, 
and  weak-ankled  — to  be  narrow-chested,  and  chicken- 
breasted — to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a miserable  little  object. 
All  the  symptoms  just  enumerated  are  those  of  rickets,  and 
rickets  are  damaging  and  defacing  to  " the  human  form 
divine.’*  Rickets  is  a very  common  complaint  among 
children — nearly  all  arising  from  bad  management — from 
hygienic  rules  not  being  either  understood  or  followed. 

4.  The  Manner  in  Which  a Mother  Should  Act  When 
She  Weans  Her  Child. — She  aught,  as  the  word  signifies, 
to  do  it  gradually,  that  is  to  say,  she  should  by  degrees  give 
him  less  and  less  of  the  breast,  and  more  and  more  of 
artificial  food;  at  length,  she  must  only  suckle  him  at  night; 
and  lastly,  it  would  be  well  for  the  mother  either  to  send 
him  away  or  to  leave  him  at  home,  and  for  a few  days  to  go 
away  herself. 

5.  How  Weaning  May  Be  Accomplished  if  Mother  and 
Child  Remain  Together. — If  the  mother,  during  the  day- 
time, cannot  resist  having  her  child  in  the  room  with  her, 
then  I should  advise  her  to  make  a paste  of  aloes — that  is 
to  say,  let  her  mix  a little  powdered  aloes  with  a few  drops 
of  water,  until  it  be  of  the  consistence  of  paste — and  let  her 
smear  a little  of  it  on  the  nipple  every  time  just  before 
putting  him  to  the  breast;  tjiis  will  be  quite  enough  for  him; 
and  one  or  two  aloes-applications  to  the  nipple  will  make 
him  take  a disgust  to  the  bosom;  and  thus  the  weaning  will 
be  accomplished. 

6.  Drawing  of  the  Bosoms. — The  drawing  of  the  bosoms 
during  weaning,  by  means  of  a breast-pump,  or  by  the 
mouth,  or  by  other  like  contrivances,  has  frequently  caused 
gathered  breasts.  This  is  a most  reprehensible  practice. 
If  not  drawn,  the  breasts  scarcely,  if  ever,  ga/cher. 

7.  Live  Abstemiously.  — A mother  ought  during  the 
period  of  weaning,  to  live  abstemiously,  and  should  drink 
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as  little  as  possible.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  work 
off  the  milk,  to  give,  every  morning,  for  two  or  three  morn- 
ings, mild  laxative  medicine,  such  as  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  magnesia  and  a teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts 
in  half  a tumbler  of  warm  water. 

Symptoms  Denoting  Necessity  of  Weaning. 

1.  Signs  and  Symptoms.  — A mother  sometimes  cannot 
suckle  her  child,  the  attempt  bringing  on  a train  of  symp- 
toms somewhat  similar  to  the  following : singing  in  the 
ears;  dimness  of  sight;  aching  of  the  eyeballs;  throbbing  in 
the  head;  nervousness;  hysterics;  tremblings;  faintings ; 
loss  of  appetite  and  flesh;  fluttering  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart ; feelings  of  great  exhaustion ; indigestion  ; costive- 
ness; sinking  sensations  of  the  stomach;  pains  in  the  left 
side  ; great  weakness  and  dragging  pains  of  the  loins, 
which  are  usually  increased  whenever  the  infant  is  put  to 
the  bosom  ; pallor  of  the  countenance;  shortness  of  breath; 
swelling  of  the  ankles. 

2.  Dangerous  Consequences. — Remember,  then,  that  if 
the  above  warning  symptoms  be  disregarded,  dangerous 
consequences,  both  to  parent  and  child,  may  and  probably 
will  be  the  result.  It  may  induce  disease  in  the  mother,  as 
consumption,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  infant  not  being 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  or  proper  nourishment,  it  may  cause 
him  to  dwindle  and  pine  away,  and  eventually  to  die. 

3.  Great  Diminution  of  Milk, — If  there  be,  during  any 
period  of  nursing,  a sudden  and  great  diminution  of  milk  in 
the  breasts,  the  chances  are  that  the  mother  is  again 
pregnant;  if  so,  the  child  should  be  weaned  at  once.  It  is 
most  injurious,  both  to  parent  and  to  child,  for  a mother  to 
continue  nursing  when  she  is  pregnant. 

4.  Warning.  — Soon  after  nine  months*  nursing  “the 
monthly  periods”  generally  return.  This  is  another  warn- 
ing that  the  babe  ought  immediately  to  be  weaned.  The 
milk  will  now  lessen  both  in  quantity  and  in  nourishment, 
and  the  child  in  consequence  will  become  delicate  and 
puny,  and,  every  day  he  is  nursed,  will  be  losing  instead  of 
gaining  ground. 

5.  Predisposed  to  Consumption. — If  a mother  be  pre- 

disposed to  consumption;  if  she  have  had  spitting  of  blood; 
if  she  be  subject  to  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart;  if  she 
have  any  hereditary  disease,  as  gout,  skin  affection,  cancer; 
if  she  be  laboring  under  great  debility  and  extreme  delicacy 
of  constitution;  if  she  have  any  of  the  above  complaints  or 
symptoms,  she  ought  not  on  any  account  to  nurse  her  child, 
but  it  should  be  brought  up  on  artificial  food  or  delegated 
to  a wet-nurse,  N 
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How  to  Keep  a Baby  Well. 


i«Ad^.li1catechildshould  never  be  Put  int0  th©  bath,  but  bathed  on  the 
lap  ana  kept  warmly  covered. 

how  to  Reep  a baby  well. 

1*  The  mother’s  milk  is  the  natural  food,  and  nothing  can 
fully  take  its  place. 

2.  The  infant’s  stomach  does  not  readily  accommodate  itself 
to  changes  in  diet ; therefore,  regularity  in  quality,  quantity 
and  temperature  is  extremely  necessary. 

3.  Not  until  a child  is  a year  old  should  it  be  allowed  any 
food  except  that  of  milk,  and  possibly  a little  cracker  or  bread, 
thoroughly  soaked  and  softened. 

4.  Meat  should  never  be  given  to  very  young  children.  The 
best  artificial  food  is  cream,  reduced  and  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  milk.  No  rule  can  be  given  for  its  reduction.  Observa- 
tion and  experience  must  teach  that,  because  every  child's 
stomach  is  governed  by  a rule  of  its  own. 

5.  A child  can  be  safely  weaned  at  one  year  of  age,  and 
sometimes  less.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  season,  and 
upon  the  health  of  the  child. 

6.  A child  should  never  be  weaned  during  the  warm  weath- 
er, in  June,  July  or  August. 

7.  When  a child  is  weaned  it  may  be  given,  in  connection 
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with  the  milk  diet,  some  such  nourishment  as  broth,  grne), 
egg,  or  some  prepared  food. 

8.  A child  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  table 
until  two  years  of  age. 

9.  A child  should  never  eat  much  starchy  food  until  four 
years  old. 

10.  A child  should  have  all  the  water  it  desires  to  drink, 
but  it  is  decidedly  the  best  to  boil  the  water  first,  and  allow  it 
to  cool.  All  the  impurities  and  disease  germs  are  thereby 
destroyed.  This  one  thing  alone  will  add  greatly  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  child. 

11.  Where  there  is  a tendency  to  bowel  disorder,  a little  gum 
arabic,  rice,  or  barley  may  be  boiled  with  the  drinking  water. 

12.  If  the  child  uses  abottle  it  should  be  kept  absolutely 
clean..  It  is  best  to  have  two  or  three  bottles,  so  that  one  will 
always  be  perfectly  clean  and  fresh. 

13.  The  nipple  should  be  of  black  or  pure  rubber,  and  not 
of  the  white  or  vulcanized  rubber.  It  should  fit  over  the  top 
of  the  bottle,  no  tubes  should  ever  be  used.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  clean. 

14.  When  the  rubber  becomes  coated,  a little  coarse  salt  will 
rslean  it. 

15.  Babies  should  be  fed  at  regular  times.  They  should  abo 
be  put  to  sleep  at  regular  hours.  Kegularity  is  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  to  health. 

16.  Milk  for  babies  and  children  should  be  from  healthy 
sows.  Milk  from  different  cows  varies,  and  it  is  always  bettei 
for  a child  to  have  milk  from  the  same  cow.  A farrow  cow’s 
milk  is  preferable,  especially  if  the  child  is  not  very  strong. 

17.  Many  of  the  prepared  foods  advertised  for  children  are 
of  little  benefit.  A few  may  be  good,  but  what  is  good  for  one 
child  may  not  be  for  another.  So  it  must  be  simply  a matter 
of  experiment  if  any  of  the  advertised  foods  are  used. 

18.  It  is  a physiological  fagt  that  an  infant  is  always  health- 
ler  and  better  to  sleep  alone.  It  gets  better  air  and  is  not 
iUable  to  suffocation. 

19.  A healthy  child  should  never  be  fed  in  less  than  two 
hours  from  the  last  time  they  finished  before,  gradually  length* 
ening  the  time  as  it  grows  older.  At  4 months  3 XA  or  4 hours, 
at  5 months  a healthy  child  will  be  better  if  given  nothing  in 
the  night  except,  perhaps,  a little  water. 

20.  Give  an  infant  a little  water  several  times  a da}^. 

21.  A delicate  child  the  first  year  should  be  oiled  after  each 
bath.  The  oiling  may  often  take  the  place  of  the  bath,  in  case 
of  a cold. 

22.  In  oiling  a babe,  use  pure  olive  oil,  and  wipe  off  thor 
oughly  after  each  application.  For  nourishing  a weak  child 
use  also  olive  oil. 

23.  For  colds,  coughs,  croup,  etc.,  use  goose  oil  externally 
and  give  a teaspoonful  at  bed-time. 
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Bottle  Feeding. 

1.  The  First  Requisite. — The  first  requisite  for  carrying 
out  bottle  feeding  with  thoroughness  is  that  somebody 
should  take  charge  of  the  child  who  has  a special  interest 
in  it.  Some  person  ought  to  be  in  special  charge  over  the 
bottle,  nipple  and  rubber  tube.  If  a rubber  tube  is  used, 
it  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  never  allowed  to  re- 
main empty.  Keep  it  submerged  in  water,  and  then  care- 
fully clean  and  cleanse  it  before  using.  The  health  of  the 
child  depends  upon  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  bottle  and 
its  attachments. 

2.  One  Bottle  of  Tainted  Milk  May  be  Fatal  to  an  In- 
fant, and  though  a mother,  or  nurse,  may  day  after  day 
watch  with  the  most  zealous  care  the  preparation  of  the 
baby’s  food,  the  souring  of  the  milk,  its  mixture  with  con- 
taminated water,  the  change  of  pasture  of  the  cow  may 
bring  on  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  which  may  be- 
come uncontrollable. 

3.  Fresh  Milk, — The  fresher  the  milk,  the  more  readily 
it  will  be  digested;  indeed,  the  warm  milk  just  from  the 
cow,  is  far  more  digestible  than  that  which  has  been  kept 
with  every  precaution  fora  few  hours.  There  must  be  some 
change  which  milk  undergoes,  as  it  is  noted  by  all  observers 
that  the  milk  when  warm  from  the  cow  is  but  slightly  acid, 
or  neutral,  but  after  it  has  stood  for  a while  it  always  shows 
a very  decided  acid  change.  Mother’s  milk  is  always 
alkaline. 

4.  Selection  and  Preservation  of  Milk. — Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  milk  and  in  its  preserva- 
tion, even  after  it  has  reached  tlie  house,  until  used.  If  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  milk  is  not  fresh,  or  that 
it  has  been  subjected  to  much  jolting,  it  should  be  boiled  at 
once,  and  then  put  in  a refrigerator  to  be  warmed  for  each 
bottle.  The  boiling  will  destroy  its  ferments,  and  in  that 
way  diminish  the  chances  for  intestinal  disturbances. — See 
sterilized  milk  in  another  portion  of  this  book. 

5.  Single  Cow. — The  question  of  obtaining  milk  from  a 
single  cow  is  one  that  has  been  frequently  insisted  upon,  and 
if  one  is  satisfied  that  such  milk  is  obtained  and  is  found  to 
have  agreed  with  the  child,  it  may  have  many  advantages; 
but  the  ordinary  mixed  milk  from  a dairy  of  common  cattle 
will  be  less  liable  to  daily  changes;  it  will  maintain,  as  it 
were,  an  average  of  quality  and  condition.  Not  only  should 
milk  be  pure  and  sweet,  but  it  should  be  free  from  all  mat- 
ters that  carry  with  them  disease. 
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Bottle  Feeding. 

6.  A Pure  Gum  Nipple. — Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker,  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  recommends  a pure  gum  nipple, 
with  two  holes  as  far  apart  as  possible,  as  the  best  for  the 
nursing  bottle,  and  also  says  regarding  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows: “When  there  is  only  one  hole,  the  infant  in  nursing 
compresses  the  nipple  and  sends  the  milk  in  a stream  in 
such  a manner  as  often  to  nearly  strangle  itself.  Milk  com- 
ing through  one  hole  is  not  as  comfortable  as  when  it  comes 
through  two,  and  the  effort  of  nursing  becomes  disagreeable 
and  wearisome  to  the  little  feeder.  The  best  way  to  nurse 
an  infant  is  by  holding  it  in  the  arms,  and  give  it  the  bottle 
in  the  same  position  and  height  as  if  it  were  really  nursed  by 
its  mother.  When  it  has  finished  nursing,  the  bottle  should 
be  removed,  emptied  and  cleansed.  Never  should  the  bot- 
tle be  left  in  the  infant’s  care  to  use  at  will.’* 

7.  A Mixture  Resembling  Mother’s  Milk.— The  milk 
from  an  ordinary  dairy  should  be  obtained  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible, mix  together  half  a pint  of  this  milk  and  half  a pint  of 
pure  water,  and  to  this  should  be  added  about  two  hundred 
grains  or  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  sugar,  with  four 
grains  of  soda;  it  should  then  be  brought  to  a boil,  after 
which  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  should  be  stirred  in,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use,  to  be  given  by  bottle  or  drinking  cup,  at 
about  the  body  temperature. 
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A Warning  to  Mothers. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  OVERFEEDING. 

Many  young  children  suffer  from  overfeeding.  Mothers, 
eager  for  their  babies  to  become  fat,  or  fearful  that  their 
crying  may  be  from  hunger,  unwittingly  feed  them  too 
often. 

A child  of  three  months  was  recently  brought  to  a physi- 
cian, because  it  suffered  from  colic  pains,  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting,  and  was  poorly  nourished.  It  appeared  that  the 
child  had  been  fed  as  often  as  it  would  take  food,  which 
was  sometimes  as  frequently  as  once  an  hour.  A proper 
lengthening  of  the  intervals  between  the  feedings,  under 
the  physician’s  advice,  was  productive  of  good  results. 
Similar  cases  are  not  uncommon. 

A child  of  between  six  weeks  and  six  months  of  age 
should  not  he  fed  oftener  than  once  in  three  hours.  From 
six  months  to  ten  months  it  should  not  be  fed  more  than  six 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  intervals  of  three 
hours  during  the  day-time.  At  ten  months,  five  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient  for  healthy  children. 

The  stomachs  of  most  children  who  are  too  frequently 
fed  become  irritable  and  incapable  of  retaining  food,  while 
the  milk  fed  in  this  way  by  the  mother  becomes  so  altered 
as  to  afford  less  nourishment  than  it  should. 

Other  children  too  frequently  fed  will  continue  to  digest 
and  absorb  the  excess  of  food  given  them,  and  as  a conse- 
quence will  accumulate  fat,  sometimes  showing  the  result 
of  overfeeding  merely  in  eczematous,  or  scaly,  patches  on 
the  cheeks,  or  even  the  whole  face  and  head. 

When  intestinal  disorders  result,  as  in  the  end  they  surely 
will,  from  too  frequent  feeding,  the  child  will  be  really 
hungry  ; the  surplus  food  acting  as  an  irritant  in  the  intes- 
tines is  expelled  before  a sufficient  amount  for  nourishment 
becomes  absorbed.  The  child  will  then  waste  away,  and  if 
such  treatment  be  persisted  n — and  if  it  survives — will 
surely  become  a victim  to  chronic  intestinal  disorders. 

Mothers  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  regular  feeding  at  proper  intervals. 
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INFANT  DURING  HOT  WEATHER. 


BA  THING. 

1.  Bathe  infants  daily  in  tepid  water  and  even  twice  a day 
in  hot  weather. 

If  delicate  they  should  be  sponged  instead  of  immersing 
them  in  water,  but  cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
health  of  infants. 

CLOTHING. 

2.  Put  no  bands  in  their  clothing,  but  make  all  garments 
to  hang  loosely  from  the  shoulders,  and  have  all  their  clothing 
scrupulously  clean , even  the  diaper  should  not  be  re-used  with- 
out rinsing. 
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SLEEP  ALONE . 

3.  The  child  should  in  all  cases  sleep  by  itself  on  a cot  or  in 
a crib  and  retire  at  a regular  hour.  A child  always  early 
taught  to  go  to  sleep  without  rocking  or  nursing  is  the  healthier 
and  happier  for  it.  Begin  at  birth  and  this  will  be  easily  ac- 
complished. 

CORDIALS  AND  SOOTHING  SYRUPS , 

4.  Never  give  cordials,  soothing  syrups,  sleeping  drops,  etc., 
without  the  advice  of  a physician.  A child  that  frets  and 
does  not  sleep  is  either  hungry  or  ill  If  ill  it  needs  a physician. 
Never  give  candy  or  cake  to  quiet  a small  child,  they  are  sure 
to  produce  disorders  of  the  stomach,  diarrhoea  or  some  other 
trouble. 

FRESH  AIR . 

5.  Children  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  summer  as  well 
as  winter.  Avoid  the  severe  hot  sun  and  the  heated  kitchen 
for  infants  in  summer.  Heat  is  the  great  destroyer  of  infants. 
In  excessive  hot  weather  feed  them  with  chips  of  ice  occasionly, 
if  you  have  it. 

CLEAN  HOUSES. 

6.  Keep  your  house  clean  and  cool  and  well  aired  night  and 
day.  Your  cellars  cleared  of  all  rubbish  and  whitewashed  every 
spring,  your  drains  cleaned  with  strong  solution  of  copperas 
or  chloride  of  lime,  poured  down  them  once  a week.  Keep 
your  gutters  and  yards  clean  and  insist  upon  your  neighbors 
doing  the  same. 

EVACUATIONS  OF  A CHILD . 

The  healthy  motion  varies  from  light  orange  yellow  to  green- 
ish yellow,  in  number,  two  to  four  times  daily.  Smell  should 
never  be  offensive.  Slimy  mucous-like  jelly  passages  indicate 
worms.  Pale  green,  offensive,  acrid  motions  indicate  dis- 
ordered stomach.  Dark  green  indicate  acid  secretions  and  a 
more  serious  trouble. 

Fetid  dark  brown  stools  are  present  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 
Putty-like  pasty  passages  are  due  to  acidity  curdling  the  milk 
pr  to  torpid  liver. 
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BREAST  MILK. 


7.  Breast  milk  is  the  only  proper  food  for  infants,  until  after 
the  second  summer.  If  the  supply  is  small  keep  what  you  have 
and  feed  the  child  in  connection  with  it,  for  if  the  babe  is  ill 
this  breast  milk  may  be  all  that  will  save  its  life. 

STERILIZED  MILK. 

8.  Milk  is  the  best  food.  Goat’s  milk  best,  cows  milk  next. 
If  the  child  thrives  on  this  nothing  eise  should  be  given  during 
the  hot  weather,  until  the  front  teeth  are  cut.  Get  fresh  cow’s 
milk  twice  a day  if  the  child  requires  food  in  the  night,  pour 
it  into  a glass  fruit  jar  with  one-third  pure  water  for  a child 
under  three  months  old,  afterwards  the  proportion  of  water 
may  be  less  and  less,  also  a trifle  of  sugar  may  be  added. 

Then  place  the  jar  in  a kettle  or  pan  of  cold  water, 
like  the  bottom  of  an  oatmeal  kettle.  Leave  the  cover 
of  the  jar  loose.  Place  it  on  the  stove  and  let  the  water 
come  to  a boil  and  boil  ten  minutes,  screw  down  the  cover 
tight  and  boil  ten  minutes  more  then  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  allow  it  to  cool  in  the  water  slowly  so  as  not  to  break  the 
jar.  When  partly  cool  put  on  the  ice  or  in  a cool  place,  and 
keep  tightly  covered  except  when  the  milk  is  poured  out  for 
use.  The  glass  jar  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  washed 
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and  scalded  carefully  before  use.  A tablespoonful  of  lime 
water  to  a bottle  of  milk  will  aid  in  digestion.  Discard  the 
bottle  as  soon  as  possible  and  use  a cup  which  you  know  is 
clean,  whereas  a bottle  must  be  kept  in  water  constantly  when 
not  in  use,  or  the  sour  milk  will  make  the  child  sick.  Use  no 
tube  for  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  keep  it  clean,  and  if  pure 
milk  cannot  be  had,  condensed  milk  is  admirable  and  does  not 
need  to  be  sterilized  as  the  above. 


DIET 

9.  Never  give  babies  under  two  years  old  such  food  as  grown 
persons  eat.  Their  chief  diet  should  be  milk,  wheat  bread 
and  milk,  oatmeal,  possibly  a little  rare  boiled  egg,  but  always 
and  chiefly  milk.  Germ  wheat  is  also  excellent. 

EXERCISE. 

10.  Children  should  have 
exercise  in  the  house  as  well 
as  outdoors,  but  should  not 
be  jolted  and  .jumped  and 
jarred  in  rough  play,  not 
rudely  rocked  m the  cradle, 
nor  carelessly  trundled  over 
bumps  in  their  carriages. 
They  should  not  be  held  too 
much  in  the  arms,  but  al- 
lowed to  crawl  and  kick 
upon  the  floor  and  develop 
their  limbs  and  muscles.  A 
child  should  not  be  lifted  by 
its  arms,  nor  dragged  along 
by  one  hand  after  it  learns 
to  take  a few  feeble  steps, 
but  when  they  do  learn  to 
walk  steadily  it  is  the  best 
of  all  exercise,  especially  in 
the  open  air. 

Let  the  children  as  they 
grow  older  romp  and  play 
in  the  open  air  all  they  wish, 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  Give 
the  girls  an  even  chance  for  health,  while  they  are  young  at 
least,  and  don’t  mind  about  theiy  complexion, 
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HOME  TREATMENT  I-OR  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS 
AND  CHILDREN. 

1.  Out  of  the  984,000  persons  that  died  during  the  year  of 
1890,  227,264  did  not  reach  one  year  of  age,  and  400,647  died 
tinder  five  years  of  age. 

What  a fearful  responsibility  therefore  rests  upon  the  parents 
who  permit  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  to  die 
annually.  This  terrible  mortality  among  children  is  undoubt* 
edly  largely  the  result  of  ignorance  as  regarding  to  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  sick  children. 

2.  For  very  small  children  it  is  always  best  to  use  homoe- 
opathic remedies. 

COLIC. 

1.  Babies  often  suffer  severely  with  colic.  It  is  not  consid* 
ered  dangerous,  but  causes  considerable  suffering: 

2.  Severe  colic  is  usually  the  result  of  derangement  of  the 
liver  in  the  mother,  or  of  her  insufficient  or  improper  nourish- 
ment and  it  occurs  more  frequently  when  the  child  is  from 
two  to  five  months  old. 
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3.  Let  the  mother  eat  chiefly  barley,  wheat  and  bread,  rolled 
Wheat,  graham  bread,  fish,  milk,  eggs  and  fruit.  The  latter 
may  be  freely  eaten,  avoiding  that  which  is  very  sour. 

4.  A rubber  bag  or  bottle  filled  with  hot  water  put  into  a 
crib  will  keep  the  child,  once  quieted,  asleep  for  hours.  If  a 
child  is  suffering  from  colic,  it  should  be  thoroughly  warmed 
and  kept  warm. 

5 Avoid  giving  opiates  of  any  kind,  such  as  cordials,  Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,  “ Mothers  Friend,”  and  various 
other  patent  medicines.  They  injure  the  stomach  and  health 
of  the  child,  instead  of  benefiting  it. 

6.  Remedies. — A few  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water  will  often 
allay  a severe  attack  of  the  colic.  Catnip  tea  is  also  a good 
remedy. 

A drop  of  essence  of  peppermint  in  6 or  7 teaspoonfuls  of  hot 
water  will  give  relief. 

If  the  stools  are  green  and  the  child  is  very  restless,  give 
chamomilla. 

If  the  child  is  suffering  from  constipation,  and  undigested 
curds  of  milk  appear  in  its  faeces,  and  the  child  starts  suddenly 
in  its  sleep,  give  nux  vomica. 

An  injection  of  a few  spoonfuls  of  hot  water  into  the  rectum 
with  a little  asafoetida,  is  an  effective  remedy,  and  will  be  good 
for  an  adult. 

CONST/PA  TION. 

1.  This  is  a very  frequent  ailment  of  infants.  The  first 
thing  necessary  is  for  the  mother  to  regulate  her  diet. 

2.  If  the  child  is  nursed  regularly  and  held  out  at  the  same 
time  of  each  day,  it  will  seldom  be  troubled  with  this  com- 
plaint. Give  plenty  of  water.  Regularity  of  habit  is  the  best 
remedy.  If  this  method  fails,  use  a soap  suppository.  Make  it 
by  paring  a piece  of  white  castile  soap  round.  It  should  be 
made  about  the  size  of  a lead  pencil,  pointed  at  the  end. 

3.  Avoid  giving  a baby  drugs.  Let  the  physician  administer 
them  if  necessary. 
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DIARRHOEA. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  parents  in  checking  the 
diarrhoea  of  children.  Many  times  serious  diseases  are  brought 
on  by  parents  being  too  hasty  in  checking  this  disorder  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  an  infant’s  first  method  of  removing  obstructions 
and  overcoming  derangements  of  the  system. 

SUMMER  COMPLAINT \ 

1.  Summer  complaint  is  an  irritation  and  inflammatio;  of 
the  lining  membranes  of  the  intestines.  This  may  often  be 
caused  by  teething,  eating  indigestible  food,  etc. 

2.  If  the  discharges  are  only  frequent  and  yellow  and  not 
accompanied  with  pain,  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  ; but  if 
the  discharges  are  green,  soon  becoming  gray,  brown  and 
sometimes  frothy,  having  a mixture  of  phlegm,  and  sometimes 
containing  food  undigested,  a physician  had  better  be  sum- 
moned, 

3.  In  the  first  stages  give  a tablespconful  at  bed-time  of  the 
following  prescription : 

2 oz.  Castor  Oil, 

2 oz.  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb. 

1)  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  do?nestic  remedies , and  should 
always  be  kept  on  hand.  Whenever  the  stomach  of  children  is 
out  of  order,  a dose  of  this  simple  remedy  often  works  magic. 

2)  Keep  the  child  perfectly  quiet  and  the  room  well  aired. 

3)  Put  a drop  of  tincture  of  camphor  on  a teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
mix  thoroughly;  then  add  (3  teaspoonfuls  of  hot  water  and  give 
a teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  every  ten  minutes.  This  is  indi- 
cated where  the  discharges  are  watery,  and  where  there  is  vom- 
iting and  coldness  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Chamomilla  is  also 
an  excellent  remedy. 

4)  Drink  freely  of  boiled  milk,  and  in  bad  cases  drink  no 
water  except  that  which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled. 

FOR  TEETHING . 

If  a child  is  suffering  with  swollen  gums,  is  feverish?  rest- 
less, and  starts  in  sleep,  give  nux  vomica. 
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WOf^JVIS. 

PIN  WORMS . 

Pin  worms  and  round  worms  are  the  most  common  in  chil- 
dren. They  are  generally  found  in  the  lower  bowels. 

Symptoms.— Kestlessness,  itching  about  the  anus  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  evening,  and  worms  in  the  faeces. 

Treatment.— Give  with  a syringe  an  injection  of  a table- 
spoonful of  linseed  oil.  Cleanliness  is  also  very  necessary. 

ROUND  WORMS . 

A round  worm  is  from  six  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  re- 
sembling the  common  earth  worm.  It  inhabits  generally  the 
small  intestines,  but  it  sometimes  enters  the  stomach  and  is 
* thrown  up  by  vomiting. 

SYMPTOMS.--Distress,  indigestion,  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  restlessness,  and  sometimes  convulsions. 

Treatment.— One  teaspoonful  of  powdered  wormseed 
mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  molasses,  or  spread  on 
bread  and  butter. 

Or,  one  grain  of  santonine  every  four  hours  for  two  or  three 
days,  followed  by  a brisk  cathartic.  Wormwood  tea  is  also 
highly  recommended. 

Sw aim’s  Vermifuge. 

2 ounces  wormseed, 

VA  ounces  valerian, 

1 y2  ounces  rhubarb, 

VA  ounces  pink-root, 

VA  ounces  white  agaric. 

Boil  in  sufficient  water  to  yield  3 quarts  of  decoction,  and 
add  to  it  30  drops  of  oil  of  tansy  and  45  drops  of  oil  of  cloves, 
dissolved  in  a quart  of  rectified  spirits.  Dose,  1 teaspoonful 
at  night. 

ANOTHER  EXCELLENT  VERMIFUGE. 

Oil  of  wormseed,  1 ounce, 

Oil  of  anise,  1 ounce, 

Castor  oil,  1 ounce, 

Tinct.  of  myrrh,  2 drops, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  10  drops. 

Mix  thoroughly. 

Always  shake  well  before  using. 

Give  10  to  15  drops  in  cold  coffee,  once  or  twice  a day. 
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pow  TO  TREAT  GROUP. 

SPASMODIC  AND  TRUE. 


SPASMODIC  CROUP. 

Definition.— A spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  which  in- 
terferes with  respiration.  Comes  on  suddenly  and  usually  at 
night,  without  much  warning.  It  is  a purely  nervous  dis- 
ease and  may  be  caused  by  reflex  nervous  irritation  from 
undigested  food  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  irritation  of  the 
gums  in  dentition,  or  from  brain  disorders. 

Symptoms. — Child  awakens  suddenly  at  night  with  suspend- 
ed respiration  or  very  difficult  breathing.  After  a few  respira- 
tions it  cries  out  and  then  falls  asleep  quietly,  or  the  attack 
may  last  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  face  will  become  pale, 
veins  in  the  neck  become  turgid  and  feet  and  hands  con- 
tract spasmodically.  In  mild  cases  the  attacks  will  only  oc- 
cur once  during  the  night,  but  may  recur  on  the  following 
night. 

Home  Treatment.— During  the  paroxysm  dashing  cold 
water  in  the  face  is  a common  remedy.  To  terminate  the 
spasm  and  prevent  its  return  give  teaspoonful  doses  of  pow- 
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dered  alum.  Tlie  syrup  of  squills  is  an  old  and  tried  remedy; 
give  in  15  to  30  drop  doses  and  repeat  every  10  minutes  till 
vomiting  occurs.  Seek  out  the  cause  if  possible  and  remove  it. 
It  commonly  lies  in  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

TRUE  CROUP . 

Definition.— This  disease  consists  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air  passages,  particularly 
of  the  larynx  with  the  formation  of  a false  membrane  that  ob- 
structs the  breathing.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years,  but  it  may  occur  at 
any  age. 

Symptoms.— Usually  there  are  symptoms  of  a cold  for  three 
or  four  days  previous  to  the  attack.  Marked  hoarseness  is 
observed  in  the  evening  with  a ringing  metallic  cough  and 
some  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  increases  and  becomes 
somewhat  paroxysmal  till  the  face  which  was  at  first  flushed 
becomes  pallid  and  ashy  in  hue.  The  efforts  at  breathing  be- 
come very  great,  and  unless  the  child  gets  speedy  relief  it  will 
die  of  suffocation. 

Home  Treatment.— Patient  should  be  kept  in  a moist  warm 
atmosphere,  and  cold  water  applied  to  the  neck  early  in  the 
attack.  As  soon  as  the  breathing  seems  difficult  give  a half  to 
one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  in  honey  to  produce  vomit- 
ing and  apply  the  remedies  suggested  in  the  treatment,  of 
diphtheria,  as  the  two  diseases  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
identical.  When  the  breathing  becomes  labored  and  face  be- 
comes pallid,  the  condition  is  very  serious  and  a physician 
should  be  called  without  delay. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

Definition.  — An  eruptive  contagious  disease,  brought 
about  by  direct  exposure  to  those  having  the  disease,  or  by 
contact  with  clothing,  dishes,  or  other  articles,  used  about  the 
sick  room. 

The  clothing  may  be  disinfected  by  heating  to  a temperature 
of  230°  Fahrenheit  or  by  dipping  in  boiling  water  before  wash- 
ing. 
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Dogs  and  cats  will  also  carry  the  disease  and  should  be  kept 
from  the  house,  and  particularly  from  the  sick  room. 

Symptoms. — Chilly  sensations  or  a decided  chill,  fever,  head- 
ache, furred  tongue,  vomiting,  sore  throat,  rapid  pulse,  hot  dry 
skin  and  more  or  less  stupor.  In  from  6 to  18  hours  a fine  red 
rash  appears  about  the  ears,  neck  and  shoulders,  which  rap- 
idly spreads  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  After  a few 
days,  a scurf  or  branny  scales  will  begin  to  form  on  the  skin. 
These  scales  are  the  principal  source  of  contagion. 

Home  Treatment. 

1.  Isolate  the  patient  from  other  members  of  the  family  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

2.  Keep  the  patient  in  bed  and  give  a fluid  diet  of  milk  gruel, 
beef  tea,  etc.,  with  plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink. 

3.  Control  the  fever  by  sponging  the  body  with  tepid  water, 
and  relieve  the  pain  in  the  throat  by  cold  compresses,  applied 
externally. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  skin  shows  a tendency  to  become  scaly, 
apply  goose  grease  or  clean  lard  with  a little  boracic  acid  pow- 
der dusted  in  it,  or  better,  perhaps,  carbolized  vaseline  to  re- 
lieve the  itching  and  prevent  the  scales  from  being  scattered 
about,  and  subjecting  others  to  the  contagion. 

Kegular  Treatment.— A few  drops  of  aconite  every  three 
hours  to  regulate  the  pulse,  and  if  the  skin  be  pale  and  circu- 
lation feeble,  with  tardy  eruption,  administer  one  to  ten  drops 
of  tincture  of  belladonna,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
At  the  end  of  third  week,  if  eyes  look  puffy  and  feet  swell, 
there  is  danger  of  Acute  Bright’s  disease,  and  a physician 
should  be  consultedc  If  the  case  does  not  progress  well  under 
the  home  remedies  suggested,  a physician  should  be  called  at 
once. 

WHOOPING  COUGH. 

Definition.— This  is  a contagious  disease  which  is  known 
by  a peculiar  whooping  sound  in  the  cough.  Considerable 
mucus  is  thrown  off  after  each  attack  of  spasmodic  coughing. 

Symptoms.— It  usually  commences  with  the  symptoms  of  a 
common  cold  in  the  head.,  some  chilliness,  feverishness,  res*- 
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lessness,  headache,  a feeling  of  tightness  across  the  chest* 
violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  sometimes  almost  threatening 
suffocation,  and  accompanied  with  vomiting. 

Home  Treatment.— Patient  should  eat  plain  food  and  avoid 
cold  drafts  and  damp  air,  but  keep  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible.  A strong  tea  made  of  the  tops  of  red  clover  is  highly 
recommended.  A strong  tea  made  of  chestnut  leaves, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  is  also  very  good. 

1 teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum, 

1 teaspoonful  of  syrup. 

Mix  in  a tumbler  of  water,  and  give  the  child  one  teaspoon- 
ful every  two  or  three  hours.  A kerosene  lamp  kept  burning 
in  the  bed  chamber  at  night  is  said  to  lessen  the  cough  and 
shorten  the  course  of  the  disease. 

MUMPS . 

Definition.— This  is  a contagious  disease  causing  the  in- 
flammation of  the  salivary  glands,  and  is  generally  a disease 
of  childhood  and  youth. 

Symptoms.— A slight  fever,  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  lower 
jaw,  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  gland.  It  usually  develops 
in  four  or  five  days  and  then  begins  to  disappear. 

Home  Treatment— Apply  to  the  swelling  a hot  poultice  of 
cornmeal  and  bread  and  milk.  A hop  poultice  is  also  excellent. 
Take  a good  dose  of  physic  and  rest  carefully.  A warm  gen- 
eral bath,  or  mustard  foot-bath,  is  very  good.  Avoid  exposure 
or  cold  drafts.  If  a bad  cold  is  taken,  serious  results  may 
follow. 

MEASLES . 

Definition.— It  is  an  erruptive,  contagious  disease,  pre- 
ceded by  cough  and  other  catarrhal  symptoms  for  about  four 
or  five  days.  The  eruption  comes  rapidly  in  small  red  spots, 
which  are  slightly  raised. 

Symptoms.— A feeling  of  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  some 
fever,  cold  in  the  head,  frequent  sneezing,  watery  eyes,  dry 
cough  and  a hot  skin.  The  disease  takes  effect  nine  or  ten 
days  after  exposure. 
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Home  Treatment.— Measles  is  not  a dangerous  disease  in 
the  child,  but  in  an  adult  it  is  often  very  serious.  In  child- 
hood very  little  medicine  is  necessary,  but  exposure  must  be 
carefully  avoided  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  in  a moderately 
warm  room.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing.  Keep 
the  room  dark.  If  the  eruption  does  not  come  out  promptly, 
apply  hot  baths. 

Common  Treatment.— Two  teaspoonfuls  of  spirits  of  nitre, 
one  teaspoonful  paregoric,  one  wineglassful  of  camphor  water. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  give  a teaspoonful  in  half  a teacupful  of 
water  every  two  hours.  To  relieve  the  cough,  if  troublesome, 
flaxseed  tea  or  infusion  of  slippery*elm  bark  with  a little  lemon 
juice  to  render  more  palatable,  will  be  of  benefit. 

CHICKEN  POX. 

Definition.— This  is  a contagious,  eruptive  disease  which 
resembles  to  some  extent  small  pox.  The  pointed  vesicles  or 
pimples  have  a depression  in  the  center  in  chicken  pox,  and  in 
small  pox  they  do  not. 

Symptoms.— Nine  to  seventeen  days  elapse  after  the  ex- 
posure, before  symptoms  appear.  Slight  fever,  a sense  of  sick- 
ness, the  appearance  of  scattered  pimples,  some  itching  and 
heat.  The  pimples  rapidly  change  into  little  blisters  filled 
with  a watery  fluid.  After  five  or  six  days  they  disappear. 

Home  Treatment.— Milk  diet  and  avoid  all  kinds  of  meat. 
Keep  the  bowels  open  and  avoid  all  exposure  to  cold.  Large 
vesicles  on  the  face  should  be  punctured  early  and  irritation 
by  rubbing  should  be  avoided. 

HOME  TREATMENT  OF  DIPHTHERIA . 

Definition.— Acute,  specific,  constitutional  disease  with 
local  manifestations  in  the  throat,  mouth,  nose,  larynx,  wind- 
pipe, and  glands  of  the  neck.  The  disease  is  infectious,  but  not 
very  contagious  under  the  proper  precautions.  It  is  a disease 
of  childhood,  though  adults  sometimes  contract  it.  Many  of 
the  best  physicians  of  the  day  consider  True  or  Membranous 
Croup  to  be  due  to  this  diphtheritic  membranous  disease  thus 
located  in  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
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Symptoms.— Symptoms  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  Chills,  fever,  headache,  languor,  loss  of  appetite, 
stiffness  of  neck,  with  tenderness  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw, 
soreness  of  the  throat,  pain  in  the  ear,  aching  of  the  limbs,  loss 
of  strength,  coated  tongue,  swelling  of  the  neck,  and  offensive 
breath  ; lymphatic  glands  on  side  of  neck  enlarged  and  tender. 
The  throat  is  first  to  be  seen  red  and  swollen,  then  covered 
with  grayish  white  patches,  which  spread,  and  a false  mem- 
brane is  found  on  the  mucous  membrane.  If  the  nose  is  at- 
tacked, there  will  be  an  offensive  discharge  and  the  child  will 
breathe  through  the  mouth.  If  the  larynx  or  throat  are  in- 
volved, the  voice  will  become  hoarse,  and  a croupy  cough  with 
difficult  breathing  shows  that  the  air  passage  to  the  lungs  is 
being  obstructed  by  the  false  membrane. 

Home  Treatment.— Isolate  the  patient  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Diet  should  be  of  the  most  nutritious 
character,  as  milk,  eggs,  broths,  and  oysters.  Give  at  inter- 
vals of  every  two  or  three  hours.  If  patient  refuses  to  swallow 
from  the  pain  caused  by  the  effort,  a nutrition  injection  must 
be  resorted  to.  Inhalations  of  steam  and  hot  water,  and  allow- 
ing the  patient  to  suck  pellets  of  ice,  will  give  relief.  Sponges 
dipped  in  hot  water  and  applied  to  the  angles  of  the  jaw  are 
beneficial.  Inhalations  of  lime,  made  by  slaking  freshly  burnt 
lime  in  a vessel  and  directing  the  vapor  to  the  child’s  mouth 
by  means  of  a newspaper  or  similar  contrivance.  Flower  of 
sulphur  blown  into  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  throat  by 
means  of  a goose  quill  has  been  highly  recommended.  Fre- 
quent gargling  of  the  throat  and  mouth  with  a solution  of 
lactic  acid,  strong  enough  to  taste  sour,  will  help  to  keep  the 
parts  clean  and  correct  the  foul  breath.  If  there  is  great  pros- 
tration, with  the  nasal  passage  ahected,  or  hoarseness  and 
difficult  breathing,  a physician  should  be  called  at  once 
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How  to  Use  All  Kinds  of  Homoeopathic  Remedies 

FOR  ALL  DISEASES.  ■ 

AGUE. 

In  the  first  stages  of  fever  give  Baptisia  and  Aconite  alter- 
nately, then  use  Chinih.  Arsen.  3X. 

LOSS  OF  APPETITE. 

Take  Nux  Vomica  and  Pulsatilla  ; if  there  is  any  consti- 
pation with  derangement  of  the  stomach,  Podophyllin  ; if 
with  debility,  China. 

ASTHMA. 

Take  Arsenicum  and  Ipecac  ; if  it  is  a nervous  attack  use 
Gelsemium. 

BILIOUS  ATTACKS. 

Take  Chamomilla  and  Nux  Vomica  alternately  ; if  with 
constipation,  Podophyllin. 

BOILS. 

When  large-looking,  like  carbuncle,  Arsen.,  Belladonna. 
When  there  is  a disposition  toward  boils,  give  Lycopodium, 
Sulphur  and  Silicea,  twice  a week. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Take  Aconite  and  Bryonia  alternately  for  acute  bron- 
chitis ; for  chronic  bronchitis,  Bryonia  and  Phosphorus 
alternately. 

BURNS  OR  CHILBLAINS, 

however  bad,  may  find  instant  relief,  and  sure  cure  in 
Halsey  Bro’s;  Burn  and  Frost  Liniment. 
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CATARRH  OR  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Take  Aconite  and  Nux  Vomica  alternately  ; if  there  is 
Watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  Arsenicum  and  Bryonia 
alternately  ; if  with  cold  in  the  chest,  Bryonia  and  Aconite 
alternately,  or  Chamomilla  with  Hepar  Sulphur  alternately  ; 
if  with  hoarseness,  take  Phosphorus. 

COUGH. 

If  a dry  cough,  take  Ipecac  and  Bryonia  alternately ; 
hoarse  cough,  Hepar  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  alternately  ; 
loose  cough,  Pulsatilla  and  Tartar  Emetic  alternately. 

FLATULENT  COLIC. 

Take  Colocynthis  and  Pulsatilla  alternately  every  ten 
minutes  ; when  better  every  hour  or  two. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS,  CHOLERA. 

Use  Veratrum,  Ipecac,  Colocynth. 

COSTIVENESS. 

Take  Nux  Vomica  and  Sulphur  alternately  every  nighf 
and  morning. 

COLD  IN  CHEST. 

If  with  dry,  hard  cough,  take  Aconite  and  Bryonia  alter- 
nately ; if  the  cough  is  loose  and  rattling,  take  Ipecac  alter- 
nately with  Tartar  Emetic  ; if  with  hoarseness,  Phosphorus. 

CROUP. 

Aconite,  Spongia  and  Hepar  Sulphur  in  rotation,  fifteen 
minutes  apart ; when  better,  every  two  hours0 

CONSTIPATION. 

Nux  Vomica  alternately  with  Bryonia. 

CUTS  AND  LACERATED  WOUNDS 
should  be  treated  with  Tincture  of  Calendula.  It  works 
magically  in  healing  rapidly  and  removing  inflammation. 

CONVULSIONS. 

Belladonna  and  Hyoscyamus  alternately,  first  using  hot 
water  bath. 

DIARRHOEA. 

Bilious  — Chamomilla  or  Mercurius  ; simple  diarrhoea, 
China,  alternately  with  Mercurius  ; painful  diarrhoea,  Arsen- 
icum and  Veratrum  alternately.  A dose  after  every  stooL 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Belladonna  used  alternately  with  Merc.  Iod.  Where  there 
is  croup  complication,  Kali  Bich.,  and  gargle  or  touch  white 
spots  with  Alcohol  Dilute. 

DISEASES  OF  INFANTS. 

Colic  and  diarrhoea,  with  vomiting,  Ipecac  ; obstruction  of 
the  nose,  with  running  from  the  noe,  Chamomilla  ; dry  o b- 
structions  of  the  nose,  Nux  Vomica;  constipation,  Bryonia 
and  Nux  Vom.  alternately  ; sleeplessness,  Coffea  ; fever, 
with  dry  skin,  Aconite  ; difficult  teething,  Calcarea  Carb. 
The  pellets  may  be  mashed  with  the  fingers  before  placing 
on  the  child’s  tongue. 

DYSENTERY. 

Use  Aconite  and  Mercurius  Cor.  alternately,  a dose  after 
every  stool. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Pulsatilla  and  Chamomilla  alternately 
EARACHE. 

Pulsatilla,  Belladonna  and  Mercurius  m rotation  every  fif 
teen  minutes  until  better.  Use  hot  water  applications. 

FACEACHE  OR  NEURALGIA. 

Aconite,  Chamomilla  and  Belladonna  in  rotation  every  fif- 
teen minutes  ; when  better,  every  three  hours  ; if  not  better 
in  a day  or  so;  take  Aconite  and  Mercurius  in  rotation. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Belladonna  if  with  red,  smooth  skin  ; if  with  blisters  or 
vesicles,  Rhus  Tox. 

THE  EYE. 

In  inflammation  use  Aconite,  Belladonna  and  Gelsemium, 
in  rotation. 

FEVER. 

Aconite  every  half  hour.  Scarlet  fever,  Aconite  and  Bel- 
ladonna alternately  ; rheumatic  fever,  Aconite,  Bryonia  and 
Rhus  Tox  in  rotation  ; fever  in  infants,  Aconite  and  Chamo- 
milla; chills  and  fever,  use  Arsenicum,  Ipecac  and  China  in 
rotation. 

HEARTBURN. 

Nux  Vomica  in  alternation  with  Pulsatilla. 
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HEADACHE. 

Nervous  Headache,  Belladonna  and  Bryonia  alternately 
every  fifteen  minutes  ; sick-headache,  Nux  Vomica  and  Bry- 
onia alternately  every  half  hour ; congestive  headache, 
throbbing,  Belladonna  every  fifteen  minutes ; headache  of 
females,  Pulsatilla. 

HEART  DISEASE. 

Aconite.  Gelsemium  and  Digitals. 

HOARSENESS. 

A conite  alternately  with  Hepar  Sulphur.  If  these  fail,  take 
Mercurms  and  Phosporus  alternately. 

IMPURE  BLOOD. 

Hepar  Sulphur  and  Sulphur  alternately. 

ITCH. 

Take  Hepar  sulphur,  also  apply  powdered  Sulphur  and 
lard  externally. 

INFLUENZA  AND  LA  GRIPPE. 

Arsenicum  and  Mercurius  alternately. 

KIDNEY  TROUBLES. 

Aconite  and  Bryonia  alternately. 

INACTIVE  LIVER. 

Alternate  Merc.  Sol.  and  Podophyllin. 

LUMBAGO, 

or  pain  in  small  of  the  back.  Take  Rhus  Tox.,  Nux  Vomica 
and  Bryonia  in  rotation. 

LEUCORRHCEA. 

Sepia,  Cimifciuga  and  Caullophyllum. 

MEASLES. 

Aconite  and  Pulsatilla  alternately.  If  the  rash  disappears 
take  Sulphur.  If  it  hesitates  to  disappear,  use  Gelsemiun 
and  Ipecac  alternately. 

MORNING  SICKNESS. 

Use  Macrotin  3Xin  alternation  with  Nux  Vomica. 

MUMPS. 

Take  Mercurius  and  Belladonna  alternately,  or  China  and 
Phosphorus  alternately. 
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NEURALGIA. 

Aconite,  Belladonna  and  Bryonia  are  prominent  remedies. 

NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Take  China  and  Phosphorus  alternately,  four  hours  apart, 

NOSEBLEED. 

Take  Belladonna,  in  females  Pulsatilla. 

PILES. 

Gelsemium  and  Nux  Vomica  alternately,  a dose  every  two 
houis  ; in  chronic  piles  use  Nux  Vomica  and  Sulphur  alter- 
nately, a dose  every  night  and  morning. 

PLEURISY. 

Give  Aconite  alternate  with  Bryonia.  Put  hot  water  bags 
to  feet  and  hands,  and  drink  hot  water. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Aconite,  Bryonia  and  Rhus  Tox  in  rotation. 

RINGWORM. 

Rhus  Tox  and  Sulphur  alternately. 

STINGS  OF  INSECTS. 

Apply  a piece  of  raw  onion,  or  saleratus  and  water. 

SORE  THROAT. 

Belladonna  alternately  with  Mercurius.  For  quinsy  take 
the  above  two  in  rotation  with  Hepar  Sulph. 

TOOTHACHE. 

Aconite,  Chamomilla  and  Mercurius  in  rotation  every  half 
hour. 

URINARY  DIFFICULTIES. 

Where  discharge  is  burning  and  scanty,  Cantharis  ; where 
there  is  over-secretion  and  inflammation  of  bladder,  Apis 
Mel.  alternate  with  Copaiva;  where  difficult  from  taking  cold 
or  with  fever,  Aconite. 

WHOOPING  COUGH. 

Belladonna,  Ipecac  and  Hepar  Sulphur  in  rotation. 

WORMS. 

Cina  tor  pin  or  seat  worms,  or  Santonine  2X  Powder- 
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How  to  Amuse  Little  Children. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


A busy  child  is  always  happy,  and  whoever  possesses  the 
faculty  to  keep  a child  busy  has  a great  advantage  in  a house- 
hold. 

We  will  enumerate  some  very  simple  methods  for  amusing 
small  children:  A block  of  wood,  a saucerful  of  tacks,  and  a 
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small  tack  hammer  will  give  a child  more  amusement  than 
almost  anything  that  can  he  devised.  It  may  make  a little 
noise  in  the  house,  but  it  will  amuse  the  child  for  a long  time 
every  day.  A pair  of  blunt  pointed  scissors,  with  plenty  of 
newspaper  pictures,  or  other  pictures,  to  cut  out,  will  give 
amusement  of  which  children  rarely  ever  tire.  A cheap  box 
of  paints  for  coloring  the  pictures  is  an  excellent  diversion 
and  a good  practice. 

Little  ones  find  great  pleasure  in  stringing  buttons,  and  they 
can  soon  learn  to  make  ornamental  work  by  sewing  them  on 
cloth  in  simple  designs. 

Little  girls  are  always  delighted  with  a doll,  but  many  par- 
ents make  mistakes  by  not  teaching  them  to  dress  and  undress 
the  dolls,  and  make  jackets,  dresses,  etc.,  for  them.  For 
little  children  a heap  of  clean  sand  will  afford  an  unend- 
ing source  of  amusement.  Children  will  dig  it  over  and  over 
again,  mold  it  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  forms,  and  seemingly 
never  tire  of  it.  The  older  children  will  extract  pleasure  from 
it  also. 

Empty  spools,  both  large  and  small,  can  be  utilized  to  form 
many  a little  toy  carriage,  engine,  and  the  like.  A nice  set  of 
blocks,  home  made  or  purchased,  affords  one  of  the  best  amuse- 
ments for  children.  In  order  to  give  the  best  results  there 
should  be  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  blocks,  different  forms  are 
preferable. 

The  simplest  toys  will  generally  afford  as  much  amusement 
as  expensive  ones,  and  in  the  homes  where  money  can  purchase 
every  conceivable  luxury  there  is  probably  no  more  happi- 
ness among  the  children  than  in  the  humblest  homes  of  the 
poor,  if  the  parents  will  but  utilize  what  facilities  they  have 
in  preparing  playthings  for  their  children. 


Teach  your  children  to  play  with  a design  or  purpose. 
Have  them  always  make  or  construct  something. 
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How  to  make  Children  Healthy,  Vigorous,  and  Beautiful. 

1.  The  physical  conditions  and  developments  of  the  child 
should  he  as  carefully  watched  as  its  health,  for  the  beauty, 
strength  and  health  of  a child  depends  largely  upon  the  care 
and  instruction  of  the  parents. 

2.  Hereditary  tendencies  to  disease  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. If  there  is  heart  disease,  consumption,  or  other  con- 
stitutional diseases  in  the  family,  the  children  should  be  taught 
early  to  take  regular  and  vigorous  exercise  every  day,  and  as 
much  of  it  out  doors  as  the  weather  and  circumstances  will 
permit.  There  is  nothing  that  overcomes  hereditary  disease  in 
children  so  successfully  as  vigorous  exercise  and  well  ventila- 
ted sleeping  rooms. 

3.  Give  the  children  nourishing  food,  and  until  six  years  of 
age  they  should  live  mostly  upon  a milk  diet. 

4.  From  the  earliest  infancy,  children  must  have  an  ampl© 
supply  of  pure  air.  Keep  the  bed-room  well  ventilated. 
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5.  Never  let  children  younger  than  fifteen  years  of  age  wear 
itays  of  any  kind.  During  childhood  the  bones  yield  easily  to 
Pressure,  and  very  many  injuries  and  deformities  have  their 
beginning  by  bad  methods  of  dress,  and  all  forms  of  artificial 
bandages,  corsets,  garters,  waist-strings,  or  an  excess  of  weight 
hanging  from  the  hips,  should  be  avoided.  All  garments  made 
for  children  should  hang  from  the  shoulders. 

6.  Children  who  play  out-of-doors  in  cool  and  damp  weather 
should  wear  good  heavy  shoes  with  thick  soles. 

7.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  for  families  to  secure  a good 
text-book  on  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercise,  and  when 
children  are  five  years  of  age  to  begin  and  give  them  a regular 
systematic  training  every  day.  This  will  develop  their  mus- 
cular strength,  give  grace  to  their  figures  and  gestures,  develop 
their  lungs,  and  strengthen  the  constitution  in  general.  Both 
girls  and  boys  should  be  trained  by  taking  regular  physical 
exercise  daily,  or  taught  to  perform  some  daily  task,  which 
will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

8.  Indulge  children  in  all  kinds  of  out-door  games,  croquet, 
lawn  tennis,  etc.,  and  your  children  will  enjoy  happiness  and 
health. 

9.  Be  sure  and  give  children  plenty  of  sleep.  They  should 
retire  early  and  not  be  disturbed  in  the  morning,  but  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  full  desire  of  sleep. 

10.  Children  should  never  drink  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  or  choco- 
late, for  it  will  make  the  skin  thick  and  yellow  and  often  pro- 
duce other  serious  disorders.  Milk  and  water  should  be  the 
only  drink  of  children. 

11.  Little  girls  playing  out-of-doors  should  have  their  faces 
protected,  as  they  are  liable  to  become  freckled,  and  freckles 
are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  remove.  They  should  wear 
good  large  sun-bonnets  or  broad-brimmed  hats. 

12.  Don’t  be  afraid  if  your  children  scream  and  shout  in 
their  play,  and  think  them  boisterous.  Let  them  develop  their 
lungs. 
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The  Inhumanities  of  Parents. 

<# 

1.  Not  long  ago  a Presbyterian  minister  in  Western  New 
York  whipped  his  three-year-old  boy  to  death,  for  refusing 
to  say  his  prayers.  The  little  fingers  were  broken  ; the  ten- 
der flesh  was  bruised  and  actually  mangled;  strong  men 
wept  when  they  looked  on  the  lifeless  body.  Think  of  a 
strong  man  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  pouncing  upon  a little  child,  like  a Tiger 
upon  a Lamb,  and  with  his  strong  arm  inflicting  physical 
blows  on  the  delicate  tissues  of  a child’s  body.  See  its  frail 
and  trembling  flesh  quiver  and  its  tender  nervous  organiza- 
tion shaking  with  terror  and  fear. 

2.  How  often  is  this  the  case  in  the  punishment  of  chil- 
dren all  over  this  broad  land  ! Death  is  not  often  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  brutality  as  in  the  above  stated 
case,  but  the  punishment  is  often  as  unjust,  and  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  children  is  often  ruined  and  the  mind  by 
fright  seriously  injured. 

3.  Everyone  knows  the  sudden  sense  of  pain,  and  some- 
times dizziness  and  nausea  follow,  as  the  results  of  an  acci- 
dental hitting  of  the  ankle,  knee  or  elbow  against  a hard 
substance,  and  involuntary  tears  are  brought  to  the  eyes;  but 
what  is  such  a pain  as  this  compared  with  the  pains  of  a 
dozen  or  more  quick  blows  on  the  body  of  a little  helpless 
child  from  the  strong  arm  of  a parent  in  a passion?  Add  to 
this  overwhelming  terror  of  fright,  the  strangulating  effects 
of  sighing  and  shrieking,  and  you  have  a complete  picture  of 
child-torture. 

4.  Who  has  not  often  seen  a child  receive,  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  first  whipping,  a second  one,  for  some 
small  ebullition  of  nervous  irritability,  which  was  simply 
inevitable  from  its  spent  and  worn  condition? 

5.  Would  not  all  mankind  cry  out  at  the  inhumanity  of 
one  who,  as  things  are  to-day,  should  propose  the  substitution 
of  pricking  or  cutting  or  burning  for  whipping  ? It  would, 
however,  be  easy  to  show  that  small  jabs  or  pricks  or  cuts 
are  more  human  than  the  blows  many  children  receive. 
Why  may  not  lying  be  as  legitimately  cured  by  blisters 
made  with  hot  coal  as  by  black  and  blue  spots  made  with  a 
ruler  or  whip?  The  principle  is  the  same  ; and  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  right,  why  not  multiply  methods  ? 

6.  How  many  loving  mothers  will,  without  any  thought  of 
cruelty,  inflict  half  a dozen  quick  blows  on  the  little  hand  of 
her  child,  and  when  she  could  no  more,  take  a pin  and  make 
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the  same  number  of  thrusts  into  the  tender  flesh,  than  she 
could  bind  the  baby  on  a rack.  Yet  the  pin-thrust  would 
hurt  far  less,  and  would  probably  make  a deeper  impression 
on  the  child’s  mind. 


7.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  that  a child  must 
have  everything  that  it  desires  and  every  whim  and  wish  to 
receive  special  recognition  by  the  parents.  Children  can 
soon  be  made  to  understand  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and 
punishment  can  easily  be  brought  about  by  teaching  them 
self-denial.  Deny  them  the  use  of  a certain  plaything,  deny 
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them  the  privilege  of  visiting  certain  of  their  little  friends, 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  the  table,  etc.,  and  these  self- 
denials  can  be  applied  according  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  child,  with  firmness  and  without  any  yielding.  Chil- 
dren will  soon  learn  obedience  if  they  see  the  parents  are 
sincere.  Lessons  of  home  government  can  be  learned  by 
the  children  at  home  as  well  as  they  can  learn  lessons  at 
school. 

8.  The  trouble  is,  many  parents  need  more  government, 
more  training  and  more  discipline  than  the  little  ones  under 
their  control. 

9.  Scores  of  times  during  the  day  a child  is  told  in  a 
short  authoritative  way,  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  little 
things,  which  we  ask  at  the  hands  of  elder  persons  as  fa- 
vors. When  we  speak  to  an  elder  person,  we  say,  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  close  the  door,  when  the  same  person 
making  the  request  of  a child,  will  say,  “Shut  the  door." 
“Bring  7ne  the  chair."  “Stop  that  noised  “Sit  down 
there.  Whereas,  if  the  same  kindness  was  used  towards 
the  child  it  would  soon  learn  to  imitate  the  example. 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  let  a child  ask  for  anything  with- 
out saying  “ please,”  receive  anything  without  saying 
“ thank  you,”  it  suffers  a rebuke  and  a look  of  scorn  at  once. 
Often  a child  insists  on  having  a book,  chair  or  apple  to  the 
inconveniencing  of  an  elder,  and  what  an  outcry  is  raised  : 
“Such  rudeness;”  “Such  an  ill-mannered  child;  M “His  par- 
ents must  have  neglected  him  strangely.”  Not  at  all : The 
parents  may  have  been  steadily  telling  him  a great  many 
times  every  day  not  to  do  these  precise  things  which  you 
dislike.  But  they  themselves  have  been  all  the  time  doing 
those  very  things  before  him,  and  there  is  no  proverb  that 
strikes  a truer  balance  between  two  things  than  the  old  one 
which  weighs  example  over  against  precept. 

11.  It  is  a bad  policy  to  be  rude  to  children.  A child 
will  win  and  be  won,  and  in  a long  run  the  chances  are  that 
the  child  will  have  better  manners  than  its  parents.  Give 
them  a good  example  and  take  pains  in  teaching  them  les- 
sons of  obedience  and  propriety,  and  there  will  be  little  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  a family  of  beautiful  and  well-behaved 
children. 

12.  Never  correct  a child  in  the  presence  of  others,  it  is 
a rudeness  to  the  child  that  will  soon  destroy  its  self-respect. 
It  is  the  way  criminals  are  made  and  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  condemned. 

13.  But  there  are  no  words  to  say  what  we  are  or  what 
we  deserve,  if  we  do  this  to  the  little  children  whom  we 
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have  dared  for  our  own  pleasure  to  bring  into  the  perils  of 
this  life,  and  whose  whole  future  may  be  blighted  by  the 
mistakes  of  our  careless  hands.  There  are  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  to-day  groaning  under  the  penalties 
and  burdens  of  life,  who  owe  their  misfortunes,  their  ship- 
wreck and  ruin  to  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  parents. 

14.  Parents  of  course  love  their  children,  but  with  that 
love  there  is  a responsibility  that  cannot  be  shirked.  The 
government  and  training  of  children  is  a study  that  de- 
mands a parent’s  time  and  attention  often  much  more  than 
the  claims  of  business. 

15.  Parents,  study  the  problems  that  come  up  every  day 
in  your  home.  Remember,  your  future  happiness,  and  the 
future  welfare  of  your  children,  depend  upon  it. 

16.  Criminals  and  Heredity. — Wm.  M.  F.  Round  was 

for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Ran- 
dall’s Island,  New  York,  and  his  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion in  the  work  among  criminals  surely  make  him  a com- 
petent judge,  and  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York 
Observer  : “ Among  this  large  number  of  young  offenders  I 

can  state  with  entire  confidence  that  not  one  per  cent,  were 
children  born  of  criminal  parents  ; and  with  equal  confidence 
I am  able  to  say  that  the  common  cause  of  their  delinquency 
was  found  in  bad  parental  training,  in  bad  companionship, 
and  in  lack  of  wholesome  restraint  from  evil  associations 
and  influences.  It  was  this  knowledge  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  House  of  Refuge  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.” 

17.  Bad  Training. — Thus  it  is  seen  from  one  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  United  States  that  criminals  are  made 
either  by  the  indifference  or  the  neglect  of  parents,  or  both, 
or  by  too  much  training  without  proper  judgment  and 
knowledge.  Give  your  children  a good  example,  and  never 
tell  a child  to  do  something  and  then  become  indifferent  as 
to  whether  they  do  it  or  not.  A child  should  never  be  told 
twice  to  do  the  same  thing.  Teach  the  child  in  childhood 
obedience  and  never  vary  from  that  rule.  Do  it  kindly  but 
firmly. 

18.  If  Your  Children  Do  Not  Obey  or  Respect  You  in 

their  childhood  and  youth,  how  can  you  expect  to  govern 
them  when  older  and  shape  their  character  for  future  use- 
fulness and  good  citizenship  ? 

19.  The  Fundamental  Rule. — Never  tell  a child  twice  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Command  the  respect  of  your  children, 
and  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  obedience. 

12 
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li  Why  tinge  the  cheek  of  youth  ? the  snowy  neck, 
Why  load  with  jewels?  why  anoint  the  hair? 
Oh,  lady,  scorn  these  arts  ; but  richly  deck 
Thy  soul  with  virtues  : thus  for  love  prepare! 
Lo,  with  what  vermil  tints  the  apple  blooms. 

Say,  does  the  rose  the  painter’s  hand  require? 
Away,  then,  with  cosmetics  and  perfumes. 

The  charms  of  nature  most  excite  desire.” 


How  to  Obtain  and  Preserve  a Beautiful  Complexion. 

1.  The  great  secret  in  acquiring  a bright,  beautiful  skin,  is 
temperance,  exercise  and  cleanliness. 

2.  High  living  and  late  hours  will  destroy  the  most  beauti- 
ful complexion. 

3.  Those  who  desire  to  be  beautiful  should  never  drink 
strong  coffee,  nor  eat  warm  bread^nd  butter,  fat  meat,  etc. 
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4.  Moderate  diet  and  frequent  bathing  will  insure  a healthy 
and  a beautiful  face. 

5.  If  you  desire  your  skin  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  white, 
bathe  it  in  warm  water  and  bran,  adding  a few  drops  of  bay 
rum. 

6.  To  keep  the  skin  and  face  perfectly  soft,  take  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  boiled  in  rose  water,  one-half  ounce  of  alum,  and 
one-half  ounce  of  sweet  almonds;  beat  the  whole  together  till 
it  assumes  the  consistency  of  paste.  Spread  this  on  a cloth  and 
wear  it  on  the  face  during  the  night. 

7.  Another  good  preparation  to  produce  a soft  and  beautiful 
skin  is,  to  take  a small  piece  of  the  gum  of  benzoin  and  boil  it 
in  spirits  of  wine  till  it  becomes  a rich  tincture.  Fifteen  drops 
of  this,  poured  into  a glass  of  water,  will  produce  a mixture 
which  will  look  like  milk,  and  it  also  has  an  agreeable  perfume. 
This  will  give  the  face  a rich  flesh  color. 

8.  A lady  who  possesses  a beautiful  face  should  preserve  it 
by  wearing  a veil  or  other  covering  on  going  into  the  open  air 
or  sunlight, 

9.  Do  not  use  strong  cosmetics,  paints  or  pastes  for  adorning 
the  face  They  will  ruin  the  best  and  most  beautiful  complex- 
ion in  the  world. 

10.  To  powder  and  paint  the  cheek  of  beauty,  is  a ridiculous 
and  culpable  practice.  There  are  many  good  remedies  to 
produce  a good  healthy  and  natural  complexion  ; that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  There  is  no  such  beauty  as  a rosy  cheek 
which  nature  paints. 

A Cure  for  Sunburn. 

This  may  occur  in  grade  from  a slight  reddening  of  the  face 
to  an  inflammation  attended  with  blistering.  Use  soothing 
.applications  and  avoid  the  sun  until  well. 

How  to  Develop  the  Chest  and  Bust. 

The  best  treatment  is  gentle  rubbing.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  that  no  chafing  or  bruising  is  produced.  This  gentle 
friction  night  and  morning,  five  minutes  at  a time,  will  gen- 
erally produce  the  desired  results.  A little  linseed  oil  and  rose 
water  may  be  applied  with  good  effect.  Take  at  the  same 
time,  three  times  a day,  small  doses  of  cod-liver  oik 
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HQffow  to  Obtain  and  Preserve  a Beautiful  Complexion. 

TO  REMOVE  PIMPLES. 

Many  pimples  are  removed  by  simply  washing  the  face  sev- 
eral times  a day  with  warm  water. 

Sulphur  water,  i oz.  White  wine  vinegar,  2oz. 

Liquor  ot  potassa,  ^ oz.  Distilled  water,  2 oz. 

Acetated  liquor  of  ammonia,  % oz. 

Apply  twice  a day. 

To  Remove  Black  Specks  or  “Fleshworms.” 

Wash,  and  rub  thoroughly  with  a towel  and  then  apply  the 
following  twice  a day  : 

White  brandy,  4 oz.  Cologne,  2 oz. 

Liquor  of  potassa,  1 oz. 

To  Remove  Yellow  Spots. 

.Rubbing  the  face  with  common  sulphur,  will  often  cure  the 
worst  forms.  If  not,  apply  the  following  safe  remedy  : 

Strong  sulphur  water,  x oz. 

Lemon  juice,  lf.  oz. 

Cinnamon  water,  1 drachm. 

To  Remove  and  Prevent  Wrinkles. 

Put  some  powder  of  best  myrrh  upon  an  iron  plate,  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  melt  the  gum  gently,  and  when  it  liquifies, 
cover  your  head  with  a napkin,  and  hold  your  face  over  the 
myrrh  at  a proper  distance  to  receive  the  fumes  without  incon- 
venience. 

floW  fo  Prod&ee  Beadfifdl  GyebroWs  and  Lasses. 

The  Circassian  type  of  beauty  is  considered  the  finest.  A 
preparation  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  brows  and  lashes  is 
made  of  the  following  ingredients : 

Olive  oil,  % ounce, 

Oil  of  nutmeg,  12  drops, 

Oil  of  rosemary,  12  drops, 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  3 drachms. 

Pearl  Water  for  the  Complexion. 

I lb.  castile  soap, 

I gab  water. 

Dissolve,  then  add  alcohol,  one  quart ; oil  of  rosemary  and 
oil  of  lavender,  each  2 drachms.  Mix  well. 
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How  to  Remove  Freckles, 

They  are  always  developed  on  the  parts  of  the  body  most  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  on  some  persons  disappear  in  winter. 
They  seldom  appear  on  children  before  the  [age  of  five,  and 
usually  disappear  in  old  age. 

Remedy:  4 ounces  of  rose  water, 

40  grains  of  borax, 

X ounce  of  dilute  acetic  acid, 

6 grains  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Apply  with  a soft  brush  or  rag  every  morning  and  evening, 
and  continue  until  the  freckles  disappear. 

Caution , Avoid  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  during  the  treat- 
ment. Avoid  all  blistering  compounds. 

Another  Remedy  for  Freckles. 

Sulpho-carbonate  of  zinc,  1 ounce, 

Glycerine,  12  ounces, 

Rose  water,  12  ounces, 

Alcohol,  3 ounces, 

Spirit  of  neroli,  X drachm. 

Mix  them.  To  be  applied  twice  a day,  leaving  on  from  half 
an  hour  to  one  hour  ; then  wash  off  and  protect  the  face  with 
a veil  on  exposure  to  strong  light. 

How  to  Cure  Blackheads. 

Blackheads  are  not  worms  as  many  suppose.  They  consist 
of  the  hardening  of  the  oil  in  the  glands  of  the  skin,  and  the 
dust  collecting  and  adhering  to  the  surface  gives  them  a black 
appearance. 

Remedy.  Press  them  out  with  a hollow  key  or  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  apply  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  cream 
every  evening.  Wash  every  morning  with  the  best  toilet  soap, 
or  wash  the  face  with  hot  water  with  a soft  flannel  at  bedtime. 

How  to  Remove  Tan. 

Lemon  juice,  X ounce, 

New  milk,  % pint, 

Brandy,  y2  ounce. 

Mix,  and  boil  and  skim  off  the  skum.  Apply  every  night  and 
morning.  Or,  take  a lemon,  cut  it  in  two,  and  rub  it  over  the 
face.  Wash  it  off  and  apply  magnesia  moistened  in  water  and 
let  it  dry  on  the  face.  When  dry,  wash  it  off.  Repeat  this 
three  or  four  times  successively. 


NATURAL  BEAUTY. 


Sensible  Helps  to  Beauty . 
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Sensible  Helps  to  Beauty. 

1.  For  Scrawny  Keck.— Take  off  your  tight  collars, 
feather  boas  and  such  heating  things.  Wash  neck  and  chest 
with  hot  water,  then  rub  in  sweet  oil  all  that  you  can  work  in. 
Apply  this  every  night  before  you  retire  and  leave  the  skin 
damp  with  it  while  you  sleep. 

2.  For  Red  Hands.— Keep  your  feet  warm  by  soaking 
them  often  in  hot  water,  and  keep  your  hands  out  of  the  water 
as  much  as  possible.  Rub  your  hands  with  the  skin  of  a lemon 
and  it  will  whiten  them.  If  your  skin  will  bear  glycerine 
after  you  have  washed,  pour  into  the  palm  a little  glycerine 
and. lemon  juice  mixed,  and  rub  over  the  hands  and  wipe  off. 

3.  Keck  and  Face.— Do  not  Jmtlie  the  neck  and  face  just 
before  or  after  being  out  of  doors.  It  tends  to  wrinkle  the  skin . 

4.  Scowls. — Kever  allow  yourself  to  scowl,  even  if  the  sun 
be  in  your  eyes.  That  scowl  will  soon  leave  its  trace  and  no 
beauty  will  ojutlive  it. 
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5.  Wrinkled  Forehead.— If  you  wrinkle  your  forehead 
when  you  talk  or  read,  visit  an  oculist  aud  have  your  eyes 
tested,  and  then  wear  glasses  to  lit  them. 

6.  Old  Looks.— Sometimes  your  face  looks  old  because  it 
is  tired.  Then  apply  the  following  wash  and  it  will  make  you 
look  younger  : Put  three  drops  of  ammonia,  a little  borax,  a 
tablespoonful  of  bay  rum,  and  a few  drops  of  camphor  into 
warm  water  and  apply  to  your  face.  Avoid  getting  it  into 
your  eyes. 

7 The  Best  Cosmetic. — Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon 
into  a pint  of  sweet  milk.  Wash  the  face  with  it  every  night 
and  in  the  morning  wash  off  with  warm  rain  water,  This  will 
produce  a very  beautiful  effect  upon  the  skin. 

8.  Spots  on  the  Face.— Moles  and  many  other  discolor- 
ations may  be  removed  from  the  face  by  a preparation  composed 
of  one  part  chemically  pure  carbolic  acid  and  two  parts  pure 
glycerine.  Touch  the  spots  with  a camel’s-hair  pencil,  being 
careful  that  the  preparation  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  adjacent  skin.  Five  minutes  after  touching,  bathe  with 
soft  water  and  apply  a little  vaseline.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation,  but  if  persisted  in,  the  blemishes  will  be 
entirely  removed. 

9.  Wrinkles.— This  prescription  is  said  to  cure  wrin- 
kles : Take  one  ounce  of  white  wax  and  melt  it  to  a gentle  heat. 
Add  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  lily  bulbs,  two  ounces  of  honey, 
two  drams  of  rose  water,  and  a drop  or  two  of  ottar  of  roses. 
Apply  twice  a day,  rubbing  the  wrinkles  the  wrong  way. 
Always  use  tepid  water  for  washing  the  face. 

10.  The  Hair.— The  hair  must  be  kept  free  from  dust  or 
it  will  fall  out.  One  of  the  best  things  for  cleaning  it,  is  a raw 
egg  rubbed  into  the  roots  and  then  washed  out  in  several 
waters.  The  egg  furnishes  material  for  the  hair  to  grow  on, 
while  keeping  the  scalp  perfectly  clean.  Apply  once  a month. 

11.  Loss  op  Hair.— When  through  sickness  or  headache 
the  hair  falls  out,  the  following  tonic  may  be  applied  with 
good  effect : Use  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  one  ounce  of  bay 
rum,  one  pint  of  strong  sage  tea,  and  apply  every  other  night, 
rubbing  well  into  the  scalp. 


To  Preserve  the  Bloom  and  Grace  of  Youth . 
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How  to  Keep  the  Bloom  and  Grace  of  Youth. 

THE  SECRET  OF  ITS  PRESERVATION. 

I .  The  question  most  often 
asked  by  women  is  regarding 
the  art  of  retaining,  with  ad- 
vancing years,  the  bloom  and 
grace  of  youth.  This  secret 
is  not  learned  through  the  an- 
alysis of  chemical  compounds, 
but  by  a thorough  study  of  na- 
ture’s laws  peculiar  to  their 
sex.  It  is  useless  for  women 
with  wrinkled  faces,  dimmed 
eyes  and  blemished  skins  to 
seek  for  external  applications 
of  beautifying  balms  and  lo- 
tions to  bring  the  glow  of  life 
and  health  into  the  face,  and 
yet  there  are  truths,  simple 
yet  wonderful,  whereby  the 
bloom  of  early  life 
can  be  restored  and 
retained,  as  should  be 
the  heritage  of  all 
l God’s  children,  send- 
ingthe  light  of  beauty 
into  every  woman’s 
face.  The  secret : 

2.  Do  not  bathe  in 
hard  water  ; soften  it 
with  a few  drops  of 
ammonia,  or  a little 
borax. 

3.  Do  not  bathe  the  face  while  it  is  very  warm,  aad  never 
use  very  cold  water. 

4.  Do  not  attempt  to  remove  dust  with  cold  water  ; give 
your  face  a hot  bath,  using  plenty  of  good  soap,  then  give  it 
a thorough  rinsing  with  warm  water. 

5.  Do  not  rub  your  face  with  a coarse  towel. 

6.  Do  not  believe  you  can  remove  wrinkles  by  filling  in 
the  crevices  with  powder.  Give  your  face  a Russian  bath 
every  night ; that  is,  bathe  it  with  water  so  hot  that  you 
wonder  how  you  can  bear  it,  and  then,  a minute  after,  with 
moderately  cold  water,  that  will  make  your  face  glow  with 
warmth  ; dry  it  with  a soft  towel. 


Wife  of  President  Carnot, 
of  France. 
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Form  and  Deformity. 


Showing  the  Difference  in  Form  and  Proportion, 


Form  and  Deformity. 

1.  Physical  Deformities.  — Masquerading  is  a modern 
accomplishment.  Girls  wear  tight  shoes,  burdensome  skirts, 
corsets,  etc.,  all  of  which  prove  so  fatal  to  their  health.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  our  “young  ladies”  are  sorry 
specimens  of  feminality  ; and  palpitators,  cosmetics  and  all 
the  modern  paraphernalia  are  required  to  make  them  appear 
fresh  and  blooming.  Man  is  equally  at  fault.  A devotee  to 
all  the  absurd  devices  of  fashion,  he  practically  asserts  that 
“dress  makes  the  man.”  But  physical  deformities  are  of 
far  less  importance  than  moral  imperfections. 

2.  Development  of  the  Individual.  — It  is  not  possible 
for  human  beings  to  attain  their  full  stature  of  humanity, 
except  by  loving  long  and  perfectly.  Behold  that  venerable 
man!  he  is  mature  in  judgment,  perfect  in  every  action  and 
expression,  and  saintly  in  goodness.  You  almost  worship 
as  you  behold.  What  rendered  him  thus  perfect  ? What 
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rounded  off  his  natural  asperities,  and  moulded  up  his  virt- 
ues ? Love  mainly.  It  permeated  every  pore,  and  sea- 
soned every  fibre  of  his  being,  as  could  nothing  else.  Mark 
that  matronly  woman.  In  the  bosom  of  her  family  she  is 
more  than  a queen  and  goddess  combined.  All  her  looks 
and  actions  express  the  outflowing  of  some  or  all  of  the 
human  virtues.  To  know  her  is  to  love  her.  She  became 
thus  perfect,  not  in  a day  or  year,  but  by  a long  series  of 
appropriate  means.  Then  by  what  ? Chiefly  in  and  by 
love,  which  is  specially  adapted  thus  to  develop  this  ma- 
turity. 

3.  Physical  Stature.  — Men  and  women  generally  in- 
crease in  stature  until  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume,  that  perfection  of  function  is  not  established  until 
maturity  of  bodily  development  is  completed.  The  physi- 
cal contour  of  these  representations  plainly  exhibits  the 
difference  in  structure,  and  also  implies  difference  of  func- 
tion. Solidity  and  strength  are  represented  by  the  organ- 
ization of  the  male,  grace  and  beauty  by  that  of  the  female. 
His  broad  shoulders  represent  physical  power  and  the  right 
of  dominion,  while  her  bosom  is  the  symbol  of  love  and 
nutrition. 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  A PERFECT  HUMAN 
FIGURE. 

The  proportions  of  the  perfect  human  figures  are  strictly 
mathematical.  The  whole  figure  is  six  times  the  length  of 
the  foot.  Whether  the  form  be  slender  or  plump,  this  rule 
holds  good.  Any  deviation  from  it  is  a departure  from  the 
highest  beauty  of  proportion.  The  Greeks  made  all  their 
statues  according  to  this  rule.  The  face,  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  forehead,  where  the  hair  begins,  to  the  end  of 
the  chin,  is  one-tenth  of  the  whole  statue.  The  hand,  from 
the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  is  the  same.  The 
chest  is  a fourth,  and  from  the  nipples  to  the  top  of  the 
head  is  the  same.  From  the  top  of  the  chest  to  thehighest 
point  of  the  forehead  is  a seventh.  If  the  length  of  the 
face,  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the  chin,  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  the  first  division  determines  the  point 
where  the  eyebrows  meet,  and  the  second  the  place  of  the 
nostrils.  The  navel  is  the  central  point  of  the  human  body; 
and  if  a man  should  lie  on  his  back  with  his  arms  and  legs 
extended,  the  periphery  of  the  circle  which  might  be  de- 
scribed arouna  him,  with  the  navel  for  its  center,  would 
touch  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet.  The  height 
from  the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  the  same  as  the 
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distance  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  hand  to 
the  extremity  of  the  oth- 
er when  the  arms  are 
extended. 

The  Venus  de  Medici 
is  considered  the  most 
perfect  model  of  the  fe- 
male forms,  and  has 
been  the  admiration  of 
the  world  for  ages.  Al- 
exander Walker,  after 
minutely  descril  )ing  this 
celebrated  statue,  says: 
“ All  these  admirable 
characteristics  of  the 
female  form,  the  mere 
existence  of  which  in 
woman  must,  one  is 
tempted  to  imagine,  be, 
even  to  herself,  a source 
of  ineffable  pleasure, 
these  constitute  a being 
worthy,  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  beauty,  of  oc- 
cupying the  temples  of 
Greece  ; present  an  ob- 
ject finer,  alas,  than  Nat- 
ure even  seems  capable 
of  producing;  and  offer 
to  all  nations  and  ages 
a theme  of  admiration 
and  delight.  Well  might 
Thomson  say: 

So  stands  the  statue  that  em 
chants  the  world, 

So,  bending,  tries  to  vail  the 
matchless  boast  — 

The  mingled  beauties  of  exult- 
ing Greece. 


We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  the  form  of  the  waist 
(evidently  innocent  of  corsets  and  tight  dresses)  of  this  model 
woman,  and  also  that  of  the  Greek  Slave  in  the  accom- 
panying outlines.  These  forms  are  such  as  unperverted 
nature  and  the  highest  art  alike  require.  To  compress  the 
waist,  and  thereby  change  its  form,  pushing  the  ribs  inward, 
displacing  the  vital  organs, and  preventing  the  due  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  is  as  destructive  to  beauty  as  it  is  to  health. 


Form  and  Deformity . — The  Corset. 
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THE  HISTORY,  MYSTERY,  BENEFITS  AND  INJURIES 
OF  THE  CORSET. 

3.  The  origin  of  the 
corset  is  lost  in  remote 
antiquity.  The  figures 
of  the  early  Egyptian 
women  show  clearly 
an  artificial  shape  of 
the  waist  produced  by 
some  style  of  corset. 

A similar  style  of 
dress  must  also  have 
prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Jewish  maid- 
ens; for  Isaiah,  in  call- 
ing upon  the  women 
to  put  away  their  per- 
sonal adornments, 
says  : “ Instead  of  a 
girdle  there  shall  be 
a rent,  and  instead  of 
a stomacher  (corset) 
a girdle  of  sackcloth.” 

2.  Homer  also  tells 
us  of  the  cestus  or 
girdle  of  V enus,  which 
was  borrowed  by  the 
haughty  Juno  with  a 
view  to  increasing  her 
personal  attractions,  The  Corset  in  the  i8th  Century, 
that  Jupiter  might  be 

a more  tractable  and  orderly  husband. 

3.  Coming  down  to  the  later  times,  we  find  the  corset  was 
used  in  France  and  England  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 

4.  The  most  extensive  and  extreme  use  of  the  corset  oc- 
curred in  the  16th  century,  during  the  reign  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  of  France  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 
With  Catherine  de  Medici  a thirteen-inch  waist  measure- 
ment was  considered  the  standard  of  fashion,  while  a thick 
waist  was  an  abomination.  No  lady  could  consider  her 
figure  of  proper  shape  unless  she  could  span  her  waist  with 
her  two  hands.  To  produce  this  result  a strong  rigid  corset 
was  worn  night  and  day  until  the  waist  was  laced  down  to 
the  required  size.  Then  over  this  corset  was  placed  the 
steel  apparatus  shown  in  the  illustration  on  next  page. 
This  corset-cover  reached  from  the  hip  to  the  throat,  and 
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produced  a rigid  figure  over  which  the  dress  would  fit  with 
perfect  smoothness. 

5.  During  the  18th  century  corsets  were  largely  made  from 
a species  of  leather  knows  as  “ Bend”,  which  was  not  unlike 
that  used  for  shoe  soles,  and  measured  nearly  a quarter  of 

an  inch  in  thickness.  One  of 
the  most  popular  corsets  of 
the  time  was  the  corset  and 
stomacher  shown  in  the  ac- 
companing  illustration. 

6.  About  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  a reaction 
set  in  against  tight  lacing  and 
for  a time  there  was  a return 
to  the  early  classical  Greek 
costume.  This  style  of  dress 
prevailed,  with  various  modi- 
fications, until  about  1810, 
when  corsets  and  tight  lacing 
again  returned  with  threefold 
fury.  Buchan,  a prominent 
writer  of  this  period,  says  that 
it  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see  “a  mother  lay  her 
daughter  down  upon  the 
carpet,  and,  placing  her  foot 
upon  her  back,  break  half  a 
dozen  laces  in  tightening  her 
stays.” 

7.  It  is  reserved  to  our  own  time  to  demonstrate  that  cor- 
sets arid  tight  lacing  do  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand. 
Distortion  and  feebleness  are  not  beauty.  A proper  pro- 
portion should  exist  between  the  size  of  the  waist  and  the 
breadth  of  the  shoulders  and  hips,  and  if  the  waist  is 
diminished  below  this  proportion,  it  suggests  disproportion 
and  invalidism  rather  than  grace  and  beauty. 

8.  The  perfect  corset  is  one  which  possesses  just  that  de- 
gree of  rigidity  which  will  prevent  it  from  wrinkling,  but 
will  at  the  same  time  allow  freedom  in  the  bending  and 
twisting  of  the  body.  Corsets  boned  with  whalebone,  horn 
or  steel  are  necessarily  stiff,  rigid  and  uncomfortable.  Af- 
ter a few  days’  wear  the  bones  or  steels  become  bent  and 
set  in  position,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  they  break 
and  cause  injury  or  discomfort  to  the  wearer. 

9.  About  seven  years  ago  an  article  was  discovered  for 
the  stiffening  of  corsets,  which  has  revolutionized  the  corset 
industry  of  the  world.  This  article  is  manufactured  from 


Steel  Corset 
worn  in 

Catherine’s  time. 


Form  and  Deformity 7$^  Corset. 
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the  natural  fibers  of  the  Mexican  Ixtle  plant,  and  is  known 
as  Coralme.  It  consists  of  straight,  stiff  fibers  like  bristles, 
bound  together  into  a cord  by  being  wound  with  two  strands 
of  thread  passing  in  opposite  directions.  This  produces  an 
elastic  fiber  intermediate  in 
stiffness  between  twine  and 
whalebone.  It  cannot  break, 
but  it  possesses  all  the  stiff- 
ness and  flexibility  necessary 
to  hold  the  corset  in  shape 
and  prevent  its  wrinkling. 

We  congratulate  the  ladies 
of  to-day  upon  the  advantages 
they  enjoy  over  their  sisters 
of  two  centuries  ago,  in  the 
forms  and  the  graceful  and 
easy  curves  of  the  corsets 
now  made  as  compared  with 
those  of  former  times. 


Forms  of  Corsets  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England. 

13 
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light  Lacing . 


TIGHT- LACING. 

It  destroys  natural  beauty  and  creates  an  unpleasent  and 
irritable  temper.  A tight-laced  chest  and  a good  disposition 
cannot  go  together.  The  human  form  has  been  molded  by 
nature,  the  best  shape  is  undoubtedly  that  which  she  has 
given  it.  To  endeavor  to  render  it  more  elegant  by  artificial 
means  Is  to  change  it ; to  make  it  much  smaller  below  and 
much  larger  above  is  to  destroy  its  beauty  ; to  keep  it  cased 
up  in  a kind  of  domestic  cuirass  is  not  only  to  deform  it,  but 
to  expose  the  internal  parts  to  serious  injury.  Under  such 
compression  as  is  commonly  practiced  by  ladies,  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  bones,  which  are  still  tender,  does  not  take 
place  conformably  to  the  intention  of  nature,  because  nutri- 
tion is  necessarily  stopped,  and  they  consequently  become 
twisted  and  deformed. 

Those  who  wear  these  appliances  of  tight-lacing  often 
complain  that  they  cannot  sit  upright  without  them — are 
sometimes,  indeed,  compelled  to  wear  them  during  all  the 
twenty-four  hours  ; a fact  which  proves  to  what  extent  such 
articles  weaken  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  The  injury  does 
not  fall  merely  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  but  al- 
so on  its  beauty,  and  on  the  temper  and  feelings  with  which 
that  beauty  is  associated.  Beauty  is  in  reality  but  another 
name  for  expression  of  countenance,  which  is  the  index  of 
sound  health,  intelligence,  good  feelings  and  peace  of  mind. 
All  are  aware  that  uneasy  feelings,  existing  habitually  in 
the  breast,  speedily  exhibit  their  signature  on  the  counte- 
nance, and  that  bitter  thoughts  or  a bad  temper  spoil  the 
human  expression  of  its  comeliness  and  grace. 
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How  xo  TaKe  Care  of  theTeeth, 


1.  Teeth  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  every  morning  with 
a tooth-brush. 

2.  A wooden  or  quill  tooth-pick  should  be  used  after  every 
meal. 

3.  Professor  Miller,  an  eminent  authority  on  dental  science, 
announces  that  the  decay  of  teeth  is  contagious  or  transfer- 
able to  others,  and  that  the  disease  consists  of  bacilli. 

4.  When  teeth  are  decayed  the  dentist  should  be  consulted  at 
once.  Powdered  charcoal  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  excellent 
applications  for  the  teeth.  It  should  be  powdered  very  fine 
and  applied  to  the  teeth  with  a soft  rag. 

5.  The  teeth  should  never  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cracking 
fcuts,  cutting  thread,  etc. 


A GOOD  TOOTH  POWDER. 


Take  ©f  Prepared  chalk,  7 drachms, 

Powdered  orris-root,  1 dratthm. 

Use  every  other  morning. 


How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Teeth , 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  FRONT  TEETH 
PERFECTLY  WHITE. 

Wipe  them  off  with  a clean  linen  handkerchief,  and  then 
wind  a corner  of  the  handkerchief  around  the  finger  and  rub 
the  teeth  hard  and  thoroughly  twice  a day.  The  results  will 
he  excellent. 

AN  EXCELLENT  TOOTH  POWDER. 

Suds  of  castile  soap  and  spirits  of  camphor,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity,  thicken  with  equal  quantities  of  pulverized  chalk 
and  charcoal  to  a thick  paste.  Apply  with  the  finger  or  brush. 

HOW  TO  CURE  A BAD  BREATH. 

Bad  breath  from  catarrh,  foul  stomach,  or  bad  teeth,  may  be 
temporarily  relieved  by  diluting  a little  bromo  chloralum  with 
3 or  10  drops  of  water  and  using  it  as  a gargle,  and  swallowing 
a ffeW  drbps  before  going  out.  A pint  of  bromo  chloralum  costs 
fifty  cents,  but  a small  vial  will  last  a long  time. 
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How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Hands. 


A PERFECT  ARM  AND  HAND. 


Horn  to  Take  Cape  of  the  Hands. 

To  prevent  chapping  and  roughness  of  the  hands,  soap 
should  be  used  very  sparingly  and  the  hands  should  never  be 
washed  just  before  going  out  of  doors.  If  the  hands  are  in- 
clined to  be  rough,  it  is  best  to  use  a little  mutton  tallow  after 
each  washing. 

Buckskin,  kid,  dogskin,  or  other  forms  of  leather,  should  be 
worn  in  cold  weather.  Silk  and  woolen  gloves  and  mittens 
are  more  likely  to  produce  roughness. 

To  Whiten  the  Hands. 

Wash  the  hands  in  water  containing  a few  drops  of  bay  rum 
and  ammonia. 

Or,  take  one  half  teacupful  of  cologne  water,  and  another  of 
lemon  juice  ; scrape  into  it  two  cakes  of  Brown  Windsor  soap. 
Mix  well  and  let  it  harden.  This  will  be  an  excellent  soap  for 
whitening  the  hands. 

To  Whiten  the  Nails. 

2 y2  drams  diluted  Sulphuric  acid, 
i X drams  tincture  of  myrrh, 

4^4  ounces  ram  water.  Mix. 

First  wash  the  hands  with  castile  soap,  and  then  apply  a 
little  of  the  abov^  wash. 

Chapped  Hands. 

Wash  the  hands  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne;  then  apply 
mutton  tallow,  cosmoline  or  a little  carbolic  acid  and  water. 


The  Totcei „ 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  OF  ENGLAND, 
Known  as  the  Virgin  Queen. 


HOW  LADIES  SHOULD  DKESS. 

1.  In  the  dress  of  ladies,  great  latitude  is  allowed;  but 
the  aim  of  the  gentle  sex  should  be  simplicity  and  taste. 

2.  A lady  must  always  consider  what  colors  will  suit  her 
complexion.  If  she  be  dark,  blue  will  not  look  well  upon 
her ; or  if  she  be  fair,  pink  will  not  become  her.  The  most 
trying  color  is  yellow.  Only  very  pronounced  brunettes 
can  wear  it.  A lady  must  also  take  her  size  into  consid- 
eration in  selecting  her  dress.  Stripes  running  the  length 
of  the  dress  have  the  effect  of  making  a short  person  look 
taller,  and  should  not  be  worn  by  a tall  person. 
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The  Toilet. 


3.  The  street  dress  of  a lady  should  be  simple  and 
without  display.  To  dress  conspicuously  or  in  brilliant 
colors  for  the  street  is  a sign  of  bad  breeding.  In  bad 
weather,  a light  India-rubber  waterproof  with  a hood 
is  more  convenient  and  a better  protection  than  an  um- 
brella. To  wear  much  jewelry  on  the  street  is  vulgar.  In 
large  cities  it  subjects  a lady  to  the  danger  of  robbery  or  to 
conspicuous  notice. 

4.  For  church  the  dress  should  be  simple  and  plain. 
Very  little  jewelry  should  be  worn,  and  the  costume  should 
be  of  quiet  colors.  It  is  a mark  of  bad  taste  for  ladies  to 
attend  church  elaborately  or  conspicuously  dressed. 

5.  Modesty  in  dress  and  behavior  add  more  charm  to 
woman  than  the  rustle  of  silk  or  the  glitter  of  gold. 


t-I&iur 
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QUEEN  MARY, 
Wife  of  William  HI. 


QUEEN  ANNE. 


The  Toilet . 
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Different  Styles  of  Wearing  tne  Hair  in  t|e  I8tn  Centura. 


STYLE  IN 

1776. 


STYLE  IN 

1780, 


STYLE  IN 

1776. 


STYLE  IN 

1700, 
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The  Toilet . 


The  Hair, 
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A ROOT  OF  HAIR. 


Representation  of  a Hair  highly  magnified. 

«,  Basement  membranceof  hair  follicle;  b , layer  of  cells  resting  upon  it, 
which  become  more  scaly  as  they  approach  c,  and  form  the  cortex.  The 
medullary  substance  of  the  hair  consists  of  cells  at  the  base ; at  d they 
become  elongated  and  finally  fibrous  ; e,  coloring  matter  of  hair. 


The  Structure  of  the  Hair. 

1.  The  whole  body,  except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  soles»of  the  feet,  is  covered  with  hair.  The  hair  of  the 
head  in  different  individuals  embraces  a vast  variety  of 
color,  length  and  quality. 

2.  Root  of  the  Hair.  — The  root  of  the  hair  is  made  of 
two  parts,  sheath  and  bulb.  The  bulb  is  two  or  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  hair  and  is  made  up  of  cells. 

3.  The  Bulb  is  the  enlargement  of  the  root  as  shown  in 
the  above  figure,  and  the  color  of  the  hair  is  developed  in 
the  bulb.  In  gray  hair  there  is  no  coloring  matter.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  when  the  bulb  becomes  diseased,  and  the  root 
of  the  hair  dies,  it  must  naturally  fall  out,  just  as  the  tree 
whose  root  is  dead  must  decay  and  fall. 

4.  Growth  of  Hair. — The  growth  of  all  hair  takes  place 
in  the  root,  which  is  supplied  with  blood  vessels.  A hair  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a little  tube  and  its  growth  largely 
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The  Hair. 


depends  on  the  condition  of  health.  Many  people  lose  their 
hair  on  account  of  a diseased  or  debilitated  constitution. 
When  the  hair  commences  falling  out,  it  is  always  well  to 
take  a good  tonic  and  keep  the  constitution  in  good  repair, 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve  the  hair  for  many  years. 

FALLING  OUT  OF  THE  HAIR. 

1.  No  Absolute  Cure.  — There  are  no  absolute  remedies 
that  will  restore  hair  after  it  is  diseased  and  has  fallen  out. 
A remedy  of  that  kind  would  be  worth  millions  to  the  dis- 
coverer. There  are  some  hair  tonics,  however,  that  are 
beneficial  and  have  a restorative  effect  on  the  hair,  if  taken 
in  time.  When  the  roots  are  dead  there  is  no  restoration, 
as  there  is  nothing  left  to  grow.  All  those  patent  remedies 
claiming  to  restore  lost  hair  are  the  deceptions  of  money 
schemers.  Hair  coming  out  in  case  of.sickness  has  generally 
considerable  vitality. 

2.  Clipping.  When  after  an  illness  the  hair  falls  out  it 
should  be  cut  short  and  kept  clipped  for  at  least  12  months. 
Wash  the  scalp  regularly  two  or  three  times  a week  with 
the  following  hair  tonic  : 

Tinct.  bloodroot,  2 drachms;  Tinct.  lobelia,  1 drachm; 
Tinct.  capsicum,  2 drachms  ; Tinct.  cantharides,  2 drachms; 
Glycerine,  2 ounces  ; Alcohol,  7 ounces  ; Bay  rum,  7 ounces; 
Sul.  quinine,  20  grains. 

Dissolve  the  quinine  in  the  alcohol  first,  and  then  add  the 
other  ingredients. 

Apply  at  Hight,  rubbing  freely  into  the  scalp. 

This  remedy  has  been  proven  to  be  among  the  best  and 
can  be  safely  applied  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
where  the  hair  shows  signs  of  deadness  and  is  falling  out. 

3.  Dandruff,  or  Loose  Scurf.  — Where  there  ts  a loose 

scurf  and  dandruff,  apply  the  following  preparation  once 
a week : Yolk  of  one  egg  ; Warm  rain  water  one  pint  ; 

Bay  rum  one  oz. 

Beat  the  ingredients  thoroughly  together,  and  use  it  warm, 
rubbing  the  scalp  thoroughly.  The  best  hair  wash  is  warm 
water  and  tar  soap,  that  is  the  best  remedy  for  cleaning  the 
hair  and  removing  dandruff.  It  is  always  best  to  avoid  all 
Barbers’  Shampoos,  and  all  other  strong  liquids  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose  of  removing  dandruff.  They  are  inju- 
rious to  both  hair  and  scalp.  If  the  hair  is  dry  after  washing, 
apply  a little  hair  oil  made  of  one  part  castor  oil  and  three 
parts  alcohol. 

4.  Hair  Oil  of  all  kinds  shbuld  be  carefully  avoided  ; if 
the  hair  is  very  dry  and  stiff,  a little  oil  made  as  above  may 
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be  used,  otherwise  avoid  all  oil,  grease,  or  pomades  of  any 
kind.  If  you  desire  to  preserve  your  natural  growth  of  hair, 
with  a natural  healthy  gloss,  use  only  water  or  a weak 
solution  of  bay  rum. 

5.  Dyinsr.  — If  you  desire  to  preserve  your  hair,  carefully 
avoid  all  kinds  of  hair  dye  ; there  are  some  remedies  that 
will  darken  the  hair  without  injuring  it,  but  any  of  the  regu- 
lar hair  dyes,  such  as  are  commonly  used,  are  unsafe  and 
injurious.  The  color  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  human 
hair  is  more  perfect  and  more  beautiful  than  any  imitations 
which  can  be  produced  by  any  system  of  dying.  Gray 
locks  come  with  age  and  are  an  adornment  and  not  a 
disgrace. 

6.  Hair  Tonic  or  Wash  made  of  the  following  : Bay  rum, 
4 oz. ; Rain  water,  4 oz. ; Quinine,  20  grains  ; is  one  of  the 
best  hair  tonics  and  restoratives  for  general  daily  use  made. 
It  promotes  vigor,  growth,  and  keeps  the  hair  soft  and 
glossy.  If  he  thair  is  very  light,  falls  out  and  breaks,  the 
quinine  wash  should  be  applied  every  night  before  retiring. 

HOW  TO  REMOTE  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR* 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic,  1 ounce ; Quicklime,  1 ounce ; 
Prepared  lard,  1 ounce  ; White  wax,  1 ounce.  Melt  the 
wax  ; add  the  lard.  When  nearly  cold,  stir  in  the  other 
ingredients.  Apply  to  the  superfluous  hair,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  from  five  to  ten  minutes  ; use  a table-knife  to 
shave  off  the  hair  ; then  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water. 
Great  care  must  be  used  not  to  allow  much  of  the  prepara- 
tion to  touch  the  skin. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  HAIR  BRUSHES. 

Put  a teaspoonful  or  dessertspoonful  of 
aqua  ammonia  into  a basin  half  full  of 
water,  comb  the  loose  hairs  out  of  the  brush, 
then  agitate  the  water  briskly 
with  the  brush,  and  rinse  it 
well  with  clear  water. 
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How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Hair. 


How  to  Prepare  Your  Own  Hair  Oil,  Tonics,  Shampoos,  and  the 
Different  Preparations  for  the  Hair  and  Beard. 


1.  Cleanliness  is  the  first  requisite  to  a healthy  vigorous 
growth  of  hair.  It  should  he  kept  clean  by  brushing,  combing 
and  washing  the  scalp  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks. 

2.  It  is  best  to  trim  the  ends  of  the  hair  once  a month  to  con- 
tinue a healthy  growth. 

3.  Washing  the  hair  once  a day  in  cold  water,  produces  the 
healthiest,  most  lasting  growth  of  hair.  Avoid  the  strong 
shampoo  liquids  generally  used  by  barbers. 

4.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  hair  cannot  be 
remedied,  but  there  are  cases  where  an  application  of  good 
healthy  tonics  and  proper  care  will  restore  a new  and  sufficient 
growth. 

5.  If  the  hair  is  inclined  to  come  out,  avoid  all  barber’s 

SHAMPOOS  AND  SEA  FOAMS. 

6.  Avoid  hair  oils  unless  the  hair  is  very  stiff  and  dry,  and 
then  use  it  sparingly. 

7.  Most  all  hair  dyes  are  very  injurious,  and  unless  the 
growth  of  hair  is  vigorous,  it  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
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How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Hair . 

A GOOD  fiAIf?  OIL. 

Castor  oil,  i quart, 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent,  3 quarts, 

Oil  of  verbena,  3 drachms. 

Mix  them  them  thoroughly. 

If  you  desire  it  colored,  use  a little  Tinct  Alkanet  Root. 

TO  DAIWeri  Tfie  flAIF. 

The  following  receipt  will  gradually  darken  the  hair  and 
produce  no  injurious  results. 

Rain  water,  pint, 

Alcohol,  1 ounce, 

Essence  of  Rose,  12  drops, 

Powdered  Blue  Vitrol,  1 drachm. 

Mix  thoroughly. 

Fii)e  Sh)air)poo  Licjdirt. 

Dissolve  K ounce  carb.  of  ammonia  and  1 ounce  of  borax  in 
1 qt.  of  water,  then  add 

2 ounces  glycerine, 

3 qts.  of  New  England  rum, 

1 qt.  of  bay  rum. 

Moisten  the  hair  with  this  liquor ; shampoo  with  the  hands 
until  a slight  lather  is  formed,  then  wash  off  with  clean  water. 

3ea  Foarp  for  Fibers. 

4  ounces  alcohol,  ^ ounce  ammonia, 

1 ounce  castor  oil,  1 pint  rain  water. 

Dissolve  the  castor  oil  and  ammonia  in  the  alcohol,  then  add. 
the  alcohol  mixture  to  the  water. 

N.  B.— Good  healthy  hair  requires  no  tonics,  oil  or  shampoo 
liquids,  warm  water  and  pure  soap  only. 

DANDRUFF  ON  BABY’S  HEAD. 

Grease  with  chicken  oil,  or  fresh  unsalted  butter,  or  sweet 
cream;  then  remove  by  combing. 


-^2  Mow  to  Take  Care  of  the  IT  air. 


To  Prevent  the  Hair  from  Falling  Out 

Wetting  the  hair  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a week  with  a 
weak  solution  of  salt  water  will  prevent  it  from  falling  out. 

HAIR  TONIC. 

TO  KEEP  THE  HAIR  FROM  FALLING  OUT. 

Tinct.  bloodroot,  2 drachms, 

Tinct.  lobelia,  1 drachm, 

Tinct.  capsicum,  2 drachms, 

Tinct.  cantharides,  2 drachms, 

Glycerine,  2 ounces, 

Alcohol,  7 ounces, 

Bay  rum,  7 ounces, 

Sub  quinine,  20  grains. 

Dissolve  the  quinine  in  the  alcohol  first,  and  then  add  the 
other  ingredients. 

Apply  at  night,  rubbing  freely  into  the  scalp. 

A Celebrated  Liquid  for  Curling  the  Hair. 

Most  receipts  for  curling  the  hair  are  very  injurious,  but  the 
following  is  harmless  and  excellent. 

Glycerine.  lf  ounce, 

Rectified  spirits,  IK  ounce, 

Distilled  water,  16  ounces, 

Liquor  of  ammonia,  1 drachm, 

Dry  salts  of  tartar,  1 drachm, 

Powdered  cochineal , K drachm, 

Essence  of  rose,  % drachm. 

Mix  and  let  it  stand  10  days,  then  filter  and  moisten  the  hair 
while  combing  it. 


Practical  Hints  for  Shaving . 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  SHAVING* 


How  to  Sharpen  a Razor,  Keep  the  Face  Smooth,  Color  the 
Beard,  Cure  Pimples,  and  Various  Preparations 
for  the  Face. 

1.  To  Make  a Good  Eazor  Strop,  take  a piece  of  an  old 
leather  belt,  which  has  been  used  on  some  threshing  machine 
or  factory  machinery,  cut  it  narrow  and  oil  it  well.  No  better 
strop  in  use. 

2.  Take  a piece  of  new  kip  leather  and  oil  it  well  with  wagon 
grease.  Be  sure  not  to  take  the  grease  from  the  outside  of  the 
wheel,  as  it  is  filled  with  too  much  dust  and  dirt. 

3.  No  one  shaving  himself  should  neglect  the  use  of  Bay 
Rum , or  a good  face  wash  after  shaving.  It  keeps  the  skin 
smooth  and  soft,  and  makes  shaving  an  easy  task. 

4.  One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  washes  for  the  face,  to  use 
after  shaving,  is  the  following  : 

2 oz.  Glycerine, 

I oz.  Tincture  Benzoin, 

I oz.  Rose  Water. 
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204  Practical  Hints  for  Shaving. 

ORIENTAL  SHA  VING  CREAM. 

4 ounces  oil  of  almonds. 

2 drams  white  wax, 

2 drams  spermaceti. 

Melt,  and  add  rose  water,  4 ounces;  orange  flower  water,  1 
ounce;  used  to  soften  the  skin,  apply  as  the  last. 

LIQUID  FOR  FORCING  THE  BEARD. 

2 ounces  cologne, 

1 dr.  liquid  hartshorn, 

2 drs.  tincture  cantharides, 

12  drops  oil  rosemary, 

12  drops  lavender. 

Apply  to  the  face  daily,  and  await  result.  Said  to  be  reliably 

A CURE  FOR  PIMPLES  ON  THE  FA  CE. 

50  drops  carbolic  acid, 

3 oz.  glycerine, 

I oz.  rose  water. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  remedies  in  use.  Many  of 
the  so-called  Pimple  Cures , do  more  injury  than  good. 

BARBER'S  ITCH  OINTMENT \ 

1 pound  olive  oil, 

1 pound  suet, 

2 ounces  alkanet  root. 

Melt,  and  macerate  until  colored  ; then  strain,  and  add  3 
ounces  of  alum,  nitre  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  very  fine  powder, 
adding  vermillion  to  color  it,  and  oil  of  anise-seed,  lavender 
and  thyme  to  perfume. 

A GOOD  RAZOR-STROP  PASTE. 

Wet  the  strop  with  a little  sweet  oil,  and  apply  a little  flour 
of  emery  evenly  over  the  surface. 

CLIFFORD'S  SHAMPOO  COMPOUND. 
lb.  of  borax, 
lb.  of  salts  tartar. 

Mix  and  dissolve  1 ounce  of  the  mixture  in  1 pint  of  water. 
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HOW  TO  REMOTE  WARTS  AND  MOLES 
FROM  THE  FACE. 

Where  there  are  several  warts  and  moles  appearing  on 
different  parts  of  the  face  and  hands,  especially  on  young 
people,  it  is  a sign  of  a debilitated  constitution,  and  some  good 
tonic  is  necessary.  A few  bottles  of  Sarsaparilla  will  usually 
be  sufficient,  or  a dose  of  sulphur  at  night  for  two  or  three 
weeks  will  probably  have  the  necessary  effect.  Warts, 
however,  should  be  removed,  and  also  the  moles  of  large 
size.  The  tonic  prevents  others  from  coming. 

Where  the  warts  and  moles  are  very  large,  a scar  is 
liable  to  be  left.  A thin  layer  of  some  form  of  wax  should 
be  put  around  the  wart  or  mole  so  that  the  face  will  be  per- 
fectly protected,  then  apply,  repeatedly,  either  strong  acetic 
acid,  caustic  potash,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  the  wart  is  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be  removed  by 
winding  around  it  first  a silk  or  silver  thread,  and  after  it  is 
dried  and  shriveled,  cauterize  with  a little  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  very  best  treatment  however,  is  electrolysis,  and  it  is 
done  by  a galvanic  battery;  this  should  be  done  by  the  pro- 
fession who  understand  the  business. 
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How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Feet . 


flow  TO  taKe  care  of  the  feet. 


HOW  TO  CURE  CORNS,  CHILBLAINS,  INGROWING  NAILS, 
COLD  FEET,  ETC. 


CORN  CURE. 

Soak  the  feet  thoroughly  in  hot  water  and  remove  all  the 
hard  skin  with  a sharp  knife  and  apply  kerosene  oil.  This 
process  repeated  twice  a week  will  cure  the  worst  case  of  corns, 
providing  a loose-fitting  shoe  is  worn. 

HOW  TO  REMOVE  CORNS  FROM  BETWEEN 
THE  TOES. 

These  corns  are  generally  more  painful  than  any  others,  and 
are  frequently  situated  so  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
usual  remedies.  Wetting  them  several  times  a day  with  harts- 
horn will  in  most  cases  cure  them. 

Do  not  use  those  Patent  Medicine  Cures , they  are  almost 
always  sure  to  make  you  serious  trouble . 

A CURE  FOR  CHILBLAINS. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  relieve  distress  is  gentle  rubbing  with 
the  hands  and  the  wearing  of  loose  and  easy-fitting  shoes. 

2.  If  irritation  continues,  apply  a little  camphor  and  water 
pj*  a weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water. 


Bunions.  Antidotes  for  Cold  Feet . 
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Injured  by  shoe 
too  short. 


HOW  TO  CURE  BUNIONS. 

A bunion  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a large  corn,  and  is 
generally  caused  by  wearing  short,  high-heeled,  and  narrow 
soled  shoes,  which  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
front  part  of  the  foot. 

Home  Remedy  : — Take  a small,  flat  and  hollow  Indian 
rubber  ring  or  band  and  place  it  over  the  bunion  so  as  to 
keep  off  the  pressure  of  the  shoe.  A cotton  band  may  be 
used. 

When  the  pain  is  severe,  it  should  be  poulticed  with  a 
bread  and  milk  poultice. 

Kerosene  treatment  recommended  for  corns  is  also  very 
efficient.  Or  touch  it  with  a little  Nitrate  of  silver  occa- 
sionally- 

ANTIDOTES  FOR  COLD  FEET. 

Cold  feet  are  generally  the  resultof  profuse  perspiration.  Put 
small  quantities  of  pulverized  alum  in  the  stockings  every 
morning.  Bathe  the  feet  every  night  in  warm  water  and 
saleratus. 

Cold  feet  are  sometimes  the  result  of  poor  circulation,  In 
that  ease  the  general  health  should  be  toned  up* 
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Effects  of  Tight  Shoes . 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  WEARING  TIGHT 
SHOES. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  effects  of  high-heeled 
tight  shoes.  Also  the  effects  of  cramping  the  toes. 

No  sensible  person  can  really  suppose  there  is  anything 
unpleasant,  or  even  unsightly  in  the  form  of  a perfect 
human  foot,  and  yet  all  attempts  to  construct  shoes  upon  a 
sensible  model  are  met  with  extreme  objections.  Fashion 
must  be  favored  with  a fashionable  shoe,  which  injures  not 
only  the  foot,  but  in  many  instances  results  in  serious  injury 
of  health  itself. 

The  foolish  custom  of  wearing  tight  and  high-heeled 
shoes  is  accompanied  with  more  serious  results  to  general 
health  and  comfort  than  almost  any  other  whim  of  fashion. 

Remember  that  a natural  foot  in  a comfortable  shoe  will 
save  you  much  distress,  and  manv  hours  of  discomfort. 

HOW  TO  CURE  INGROWING  NAILS. 

The  ingrowing  nail  is  caused  by  wearing  tight  shoes  or  boots, 
or  by  an  improper  mode  of  cutting  the  nails. 

Remedy.  Scrape  the  nails  in  the  centre  with  a §harp  knife 
or  piece  of  glass  until  it  becomes  very  thin  and  tender.  Keep 
it  scraped  in  until  cured.  If  i£has  become  very  sore  the  nail 
should  be  cut  away  from  the  irritated  or  ulcerated  part  and 
dressed  twice  a day  with  cosmoline* 


The  Stomach . 
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OBJECT  LESSONS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL 
AND  CIGARETTE  SMOKING, 

By  Prof.  George  Henkle,  who  personally  made  the  post- 
mortem examinations  and  drew  the  following  illustrations 
from  the  diseased  organs  just  as  they  appeared  when  first 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 


THE  STOMACH  of  an  habitual  drinker  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  showing 
the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  incapacitating  this  im- 
portant organ  for  digestive  functions. 


THE  STOMACH  (interior  view)  of  a healthy  person  with  the  first  section 
of  the  small  intestines. 
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The  Liver . 


The  Tiver  of  a drunkard  who  died  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
also  called  granular  liver,  or  “gin  drinker’s  liver.*'  The  organ 
is  much  shrunken  and  presents  rough,  uneven  edges,  with 
carbuncular  non-suppurative  sores.  In  this  self-inflicted 
disease  the  tissues  of  the  liver  undergo  a cicatrical  retraction, 
which  strangulates  and  partly  destroys  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver. 


THE  LIVER  IN  HEALTH. 


The  Kidney* 
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THE  KIDNEY  of  a man  who  (Led  a drunkard,  showing  in  upper  portion 
the  sores  so  often  found  on  kidneys  of  hard  drinkers,  and  in  the  lower  por* 
tion,  the  obstruction  formed  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  this  organ. 
Alcohol  is  a great  enemy  to  the  kidneys,  and  after  this  poison  has  once  set 
in  on  its  destructive  course  in  these  organs  no  remedial  agents  are  known 
to  exist  to  stop  the  already  established  disease. 


THE  KIDNEY  in  health,  with  the  lower  section  removed,  to  show 
$}tering  apparatus  (Malphigian  pyramids).  Natural  si?e. 
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The  Lungs  and  Heart 


The  filings  and  Heart  of  a boy  who  died  from  the  effects 
of  cigarette  smoking,  showing  the  nicotine  sediments  in  lungs 
and  shrunken  condition  of  the  heart. 


THE  LUNGS  ANP  HEART  M HEALTH 


Destructive  Effects  of  Cigarette  Smoking . 2 IB 


A ection  of  the  diseased  Lung  of  a cigarette  smoker,  highly  magnified, 

THE  DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS  OF 
CIGARETTE  SMOKING. 

Cigarettes  have  been  analyzed,  and  the  most  physicians 
and  chemists  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  opium  is  put 
into  them-  A tobacconist  himself  says  that  “the  extent  to 
which  drugs  are  used  in  cigarettes  is  appalling.’'  “Havana 
flavoring”  for  this  same  purpose  is  sold  everywhere  by  the 
thousand  barrels.  This  flavoring  is  made  from  the  tonka- 
bean,  which  contains  a deadly  poison.  The  wrappers,  war; 
ranted  to  be  rice  paper,  are  sometimes  made  of  common 
paper,  and  sometimes  of  the  filthy  scrapings  of  ragpickers 
bleached  white  with  arsenic.  What  a thing  for  human 
lungs. 

The  habit  burns  up  good  health,  good  resolutions,  good 
manners,  good  memories,  good  faculties,  and  often  honesty 
and  truthfulness  as  well 

Cases  of  epilepsy,  insanity  and  death  are  frequently  re- 
ported as  the  result  of  smoking  cigarettes,  while  such  phy- 
sicians as  Dr.  Lewis  Sayre,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie  of  England,  name  heart  trouble,  blindness,  can- 
cer and  other  diseases  as  occasioned  by  it. 

Leading  physicians  of  America  unanimously  condemn 
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Effects  of  Cigarette  Smoking 


cigarette  smoking  as  “one  of  the  vilest  and  most  destructive 
evils  that  ever  befell  the  youth  of  any  country/’  declaring 
that  “its  direct  tendency  is  a deterioration  of  the  race.” 
Look  at  the  pale,  wilted  complexion  of  a boy  who  indulges 
in  excessive  cigarette  smoking.  It  takes  no  physician  to 
diagnose  his  case,  and  death  will  surely  mark  for  his  own 
every  boy  and  young  man  who  will  follow  up  the  habit.  It 
is  no  longer  a matter  of  guess.  It  is  a scientific  fact  which 
the  microscope  in  every  case  verifies. 


excessive  smoker . 


The  Cost  of  Smoking, 
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THE  COST  OF  SMOKING. 


The  following  figures  show  the  expense  of  smoking  two  cigars  and  three 
cigars  a day,  at  5 cents  each,  and  at  10  cents  each,  from  the  age  of 
20  to  the  end  of  each  period  of  five  years,  up  to  the  age  of 
70,  6 per  cent,  compound  interest  semi-annually 
being  reckoned  upon  the  money  • 


From  the  Age  of— 

Two  Cigars  a Day  at  5 
Cents  Each. 

Three  Cigars  a Day  at 
5 Cents  Each. 

Principal. 

Prin,  & Int. 

Principal. 

Prin.  & Int. 

20  to  25  years 

$ 182.50 

9 209.21 

9 273.75 

9 313.95 

20  to  30 

U 

365.00 

490.39 

547.50 

745.74 

20  to  35 

u 

574.50 

868.25 

821.25 

1,314.72 

20  to  40 

u 

730  00 

1,376.08 

1,095.00 

2,081.16 

20  to  45 

a 

912.50 

2,058.44 

1,368.75 

3,110.74 

20  to  50 

“ 

1,095.00 

3,094.99 

1,642.50 

4,494.41 

20  to  55 

a 

1,277.50 

4,367.46 

1,916.25 

6,353.87 

20  to  60 

4w 

1,460  00 

6,078.73 

2,190.00 

8,655.02 

20  to  65 

a 

1,642.50 

8,378.52 

2,463.75 

12.215.36 

20  to  70 

a 

1,825.00 

11,469.25 

2,737.10 

16,216.37 

Two  Cigars  a Day  at  10 

Three  Cigars  a Day  at 

Cents  Each. 

10  Cents  Each. 

* rom  the  Age  oi— 

Principal. 

Prin.  & Int. 

Principal. 

Prin.  & Int. 

20  to  25 

years 

9 365.00 

9 418.43 

9 547.50 

9 627.95 

20  to  30 

<t 

730.00 

980.78 

1,095.00 

1,471.56 

20  to  35 

a 

1,095.00 

1,736  52 

1,642.50 

2,717.85 

20  to  40 

u 

1,460.00 

2,752.20 

2,190.00 

4,281.24 

20  to  45 

a 

1,825.00 

4,115  92 

2,737.50 

6,382.47 

20  to  50 

a 

2,190.00 

5,949.88 

3,285.00 

9,205.16 

20  to  55 

a 

2,555.00 

8,414.47 

3,832.50 

12,998.61 

20  to  60 

a 

2,920.00 

11,738.03 

4,380.00 

18,100.14 

20  to  65 

it 

3,285.00 

16,093.51 

3,927.50 

24,952.72 

20  to  70 

a 

3,650.00 

21,937.72 

5,475.00 

34,162.14 
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Capital  Letters  for  Ladies. 


Flourishing. 
// 
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220  Forms  of  Invitation  to  Dinner 

Hotxl  to  Wnite  Invitations. 

Invitation  to  dinner  conveys  a great  mark  of  respect.  It  is 
the  highest  social  compliment  that  can  be  offered  by  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Dinner  parties  rank  first  among  all  entertainments,  and  they 
are  a great  source  of  elevation  and  education. 

An  invitation  to  dine  should  be  promptly  answered,  whether 
accepted  or  declined. 


FORM  OF  INVITATION. 

cm  <&L ddt/czM,  Ate  QStdt,  2 #■  cdtedtez^ 


THE  REPLY. 

^ Aeed  t/te  s/iFeadcf-de'  /c  ezccefis 


(ZF^'i'd . ZAtfrAt  d dicMt/ /c 
c/tMMei  0M  C^Acedde/eiM , Ate 


IF  DECLINED, 

Some  Good  Reasons  should  be  Given. 

Atd/,  A 

eM^atdeMteM/d,  Ae  c&mmc/ ft<we  Ate ^Aeedee'ie  cjt 

CZ^'t.  eiMe/  CZ^dd. 

AAc-m  J&'b  C^ttecddAzy^  Me&A^ 


'add  d did  Me 


Invitations . 
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INVITATION  TO  SPEND  THE  EVENING. 
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Invitations . 


Wouita  people’s  Ifmntatton. 


Bcceptance. 


tzcce; 


IRegcet 

d 

i d 


Ot-dd  { /f  t'f'fcci'imd  'te&teld  dne  cO''yi'no-J 

?-£.  tyd'lo-'W'n  d /W 

^c/c^de  C^^M'ldtdci.<ty  C S/Pfptzdcd 

' ttedt/a'i/',  C_y/?(p*idc4' 


IRegret. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs . John  C.  Sawyer  request  the  pleasure  of  Mr, 
W.  N.  Tarnutzer  s company,  on  Friday  evening , November 
19th,  from  eight  to  eleven  o'  clock,  to  meet  Wm.  Emerich. 
Broad  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


EXCURSION. 

Mr.  Weber  would  be  pleased  to 
have  your  company  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  14th,  to  visit  the  park. 

Mr.  Taylor  solicits  the  honor 
of  attending  Miss  Lyman  to  the 
Opera  on  Thursday  evening  next. 

Carriages  will  be  in  waiting  at 
the  Continental  Hotel  at  4 o'clock 

Tuesday,  Nov.  7. 

P.  M. 

The  bearer  will  wait  for  the 

Continental  Hotel.  R.  S.  V.  P. 

answer. 

* R.  S.  V.P.  French,  “ Answer  if  you  please.” 

If  the  parties  are  very  intimate  friends,  the  formal  and 
ceremonious  style  may  be  dropped  and  that  of  a familiar 
letter  adopted,  as  in  the  following  : 


Saturday  Morning , May  10. 
Dear  (Jarrie, 

We  are  going  to  Irving's 
Cliff  this  afternoon  for  wild 
) flowers . Will  you  oblige  us 
by  making  one  of  our  little 
party?  If  so,  we  will  call 
for  you  at  two  o'clock.  Do 
go 

Yours  affectionately, 

Belle. 

Please  answer  by  bearer. 


My  dear  Sir, 

If  you  can  come  next 
Sunday,  we  shall  be  equally 
glad  to  see  you,  but  do  not 
trust  to  any  of  Martin's  ap- 
pointments in  futures.  Leg 
of  lamb  as  before , at  half- 
past four,  and  the  heart  of 
Lamb  for  ever. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  Lamb. 

30 th  March,  1893. 
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Invitations. 


A JVTODeL  II4VITATIOT4. 

1.  This  model  is  printed  in  common  script  type  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
best  style  of  engraved  billets. 

2.  These  invitations  should  always  be  printed  in  script  type  and  never 
written  except  by  a skillful  penman. 

3.  Wedding  invitations  are  issued  ten  days  or  more  before  the  ceremony. 

4.  If  an  answer  is  expected  “The  favor  of  an  answer  is  requested,”  or  the 
letters  R.  S.Y.  P.  should  be  written  or  printed  on  the  bottom. 


Invitations. 
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Model  2.— Ceremony. 


requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  the  marriage 
cerejnony  of  her  daughter 


on  Tuesday  afternoon , May  sixteenth , i8qj,  at  four  o'  clock* 
Waverly  Terrace.  Baltimore. 

Enclosing  a reception  card  as  follows  •— 

Reeeplioi) 

On  Monday , May  twenty-second , 
day  and  evening. 

Or.,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J Clark  at  home  at  a certain  time  and  place. 


Model  3 .—Ceremony  and  Reception. 


First  Congregational  Church , Earlville  Ills., 
on  Tuesday , May  sixteenth , at  ten  o'  clock. 

& AT  HOME,  * 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  in  June , 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Porter , 
Seymour  Avenue. 


Leroy  Mather. 


Anna  J.  Williams. 
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Rules  on  Etiquette. 


MY  DAUGHTER,  REMEMBER,  YOUR  MANNERS  SPEAK 
LOUDER  THAN  WORDS.’7 


Hints  and  Helps  on  Good  Behavior  at  ail  Times  and  at  all 

Places. 

1.  It  takes  acquaintance  to  found  a noble  esteem,  but  polite* 
ness  prepares  the  way.  Indeed,  as  Montaigne  says,  Courtesy 
begets  esteem  at  sight.  Urbanity  is  half  of  aifability,  and 
affability  is  a charm  worth  possessing. 

2.  A pleasing  demeanor  is  often  the  scales  by  which  the 
pagan  weighs  the  Christian.  It  is  not  virtue,  but  virtue 
inspires  it.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  it  takes  a great 
and  strong  soul  to  pass  under  the  little  yoke  of  courtesy,  but  it 
is  a passport  to  a greater  soul  standard. 

3.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  “ Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  char- 
acter, ” and  Christian  benignity  draws  the  line  for  conduct.  A 
high  sense  of  rectitude,  a lowly  soul,  with  a pure  and  kind 
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Rules  on  Etiquette . 

heart  are  elements  of  nobility  which  will  work  out  in  the  life 
of  a human  being  at  home— everywhere.  “ Private  refinement 
makes  public  gentility.” 

4.  If  you  would  conciliate  the  favor  of  men,  rule  your  resent- 
ment. Remember  that  if  you  permit  revenge  or  malice  to 
occupy  your  soul,  you  are  ruined. 

5.  Cultivate  a happy  temper;  banish  the  blues;  a cheerful, 
saguine  spirit  begets  cheer  and  hope. 

6.  Be  trustworthy  and  be  trustful. 

7.  Do  not  place  a light  estimate  upon  the  arts  of  good  read- 
ing and  good  expression  ; they  will  yield  perpetual  interest, 

8.  Study  to  keep  versed  in  world  events  as  well  as  in  local 
occurrences,  but  abhor  gossip,  and  above  all  scandal. 

9.  Banish  a self-conscience  spirit— the  source  of  much  awk- 
wardness—with  a constant  aim  to  make  others  happy.  Re- 
member that  it  is  incumbent  upon  gentlemen  and  ladies  ai:ke 
to  be  neat  in  habits. 

10.  The  following  is  said  to  be  a correct  posture  for  walking: 
Head  erect  — not  too  rigd  — chin  in,  shoulders  back.  Permit 
no  unnecessary  motion  about  the  thighs.  Do  not  lean  over  to 
one  side  in  walking,  standing  or  sitting  ; the  practice  is  not 
only  ungraceful,  but  it  is  deforming  and  therefore  unhealthful. 

11.  Beware  of  affectation  and  of  Beau  Brummel  airs. 

12.  If  the  hands  are  allowed  to  swing  in  walking,  the  arc 
should  be  limited,  and  the  lady  will  manage  them  much  more 
gracefully,  if  they  almost  touch  the  clothing. 

13.  A lady  should  not  stand  with  her  hands  behind  her.  We 
could  almost  say,  lorget  the  hands  except  to  keep  them  clean* 
including  the  nails,  cordial  and  helpful.  ‘ One  hand  may  rest 
easily  in  the  other.  Study  repose  of  attitude  here  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  body. 

14.  Gestures  are  for  emphasis  in  public  speaking ; do  not 
point  elsewhere,  as  a rule. 

15-  Greet  your  acquaintances  as  you  meet  them  with  a slight 
bow  and  smile,  as  you  speak. 

16.  Look  the  person  to  whom  you  speak  in  the  eye.  Never 
under  any  circumstances  wink  at  another  or  communicate  by 
furtive  looks. 

17.  Should  yon  chance  to  be  the  rejected  suitor  of  a lady,  bear 
in  mind  your  own  self-respect,  as  well  as  the  inexorable  laws 
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of  society,  and  bow  politely  when  you  meet  her.  Reflect  that 
you  do  not  stand  before  all  woman-kind  as  you  do  at  her  bar. 
Do  not  resent  the  bitterness  of  flirtation.  No  lady  or  gentle- 
man will  flirt.  Remember  ever  that  painful  prediscovery  is 
better  than  later  disappointment.  Let  such  experience  spur 
vou  to  higher  exertion. 

18.  Discretion  should  be  exercised  in  introducing  persons. 
Of  two  gentlemen  who  are  introduced,  if  one  is  superior  in 
rank  or  age,  he  is  the  one  to  whom  the  introduction  should  be 
made.  Of  two  social  equals,  if  one  be  a stranger  in  the  place, 
his  name  should  be  mentioned  first. 

19.  In  general  the  simpler  the  introduction  the  better. 

20.  Before  introducing  a gentleman  to  a lady,  remember  that 
she  is  entitled  to  hold  you  responsible  for  the  acquaintance. 
The  lady  is  the  one  to  whom  the  gentleman  is  presented,  which 
may  be  done  thus  : “ Miss  A,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
my  friend,  Mr.  B.”;  or, “Miss  A.,  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  B.” 
If  mutual  and  near  friends  of  yours,  say  simply,  “ Miss  A., 
Mr.  B.” 

21.  Receive  the  introduction  with  a slight  bow  and  the 
acknowledgment,  “ Miss  A.,  I am  happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance”; or,  “ Mr.  B.,  I am  pleased  to  meet  you.”  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  stereotyped  expressions  should  always 
be  used,  but  something  similar  is  expected.  Do  not  extend  the 
hand  usually. 

22.  A true  lady  will  avoid  familiarity  in  her  deportment 
towards  gentlemen.  A young  lady  should  not  permit  her  gen- 
tlemen friends  to  address  her  by  her  home  name,  and  the 
reverse  is  true.  Use  the  title  Miss  and  Mr.  respectively. 

23.  Ladies  should  be  frank  and  cordial  towards  their  lady 
friends,  but  never  gushing. 

24.  Should  you  meet  a friend  twice  or  oftener,  at  short  inter* 
vals,  it  is  polite  to  bow  slightly  each  time  after  the  first. 

25.  A lady  on  meeting  a gentleman  with  whom  she  has  slight 
acquaintance  will  make  a medium  bow  — neither  too  decided 
nor  too  slight  or  stiff. 

26.  For  a gentleman  to  take  a young  lady’s  arm,  is  to  inti- 
mate that  she  is  feeble,  and  young  ladies  resent  the  mode. 

27.  If  a young  lady  desires  to  visit  any  public  place  where 
she  expects  to  meet  a gentleman  acquaintance,  she  should 
have  a chaperon  to  accompany  her.  a. person  of  mature  years 
when  possible,  and  never  a giddy  girl. 

28.  A lady  should  not  ask  a gentleman  to  walk  with  hen 
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A COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  IN  A FEW  PRACTICAL  RULES. 

/.  If  you  desire  to  be  respected,  keep  clean , The  finest 
attire  and  decorations  will  add  nothing  to  the  appearance  or 
beauty  of  an  untidy  person, 

2 , Clean  clothing , clean  skin , hands , mcluding  the 

nails , clean , white  teeth , <2  requisite  passport  for 

good  society , 

j>.  ^4  breath  should  be  carefully  remedied ',  whether  it 

proceeds  from  the  stomach  or  from  decayed  teeth , 

To  pick  the  nose,  finger  about  the  ears,  or  scratch  the 
head  or  any  other  part  of  the  person,  in  company , w decid- 
edly vulgar, 

j.  When  you  call  at  any  private  residence,  do  not  neglect 
to  clean  your  shoes  thoroughly, 

6.  A gentle7nan  should  always  remove  his  hat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies,  except  out  of  doors,  and  then  he  should  lift  or  1 
touch  his  hat  in  salutation.  On  meeting  a lady  a well-bred 
gentleman  will  always  lift  his  hat, 

7.  An  invitation  to  a lecture,  concert,  or  other  entertain- 
ment, may  be  either  verbal  or  written,  but  should  always  be 
made  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time . 
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8.  On  entermg  a hall  or  church  the  gentleman  should 
precede  the  lady  in  walking  up  the  aisle,  or  walk  by  her  side% 
if  the  aisle  is  broad  enough . 

<?.  A gentleman  should  always  precede  a lady  upstairs , 
and  follow  her  downstairs. 

io.  Visitors  should  always  observe  the  customs  of  the 
church  with  reference  to  standing , sitting , or  kneeling  dur- 
ing the  services . 

n.  On  leaving  a hall  or  church  at  the  close  of  entertain - 
vient  or  services , the  gentleman  should  precede  the  lady . 

12.  A gentleman  walking  with  a lady  should  carry  the 
parcels , and  never  allow  the  lady  to  be  burdened  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

13.  A gentleman  meeting  a lady  on  the  street  and  wishing 
to  speak  to  her , should  never  detain  her , but  may  turn  around 
and  walk  in  the  same  direction  she  is  going , until  the  conver- 
sation is  completed. 

14.  If  a lady  is  traveling  with  a gentleman , simply  as  a 
friend , she  should  place  the  amount  af  her  expenses  in  his 
hands , or  insist  on  paying  the  bills  herself 

13.  Never  offer  a lady  costly  gifts , unless  you  are  engaged 
to  her,  for  it  looks  as  if  you  were  trying  to  purchase  her  good- 
will ; and  when  you  make  a present  to  a lady  use  no  ceremony 
whatever . 

16.  Never  carry  on  a private  conversation  in  company . 
If  secrecy  is  necessary,  withdraw  from  the  company. 

17.  Never  sit  with  your  back  to  another  without  asking 
to  be  excused. 

18.  It  is  as  unbecoming  for  a gentleman  to  sit  with  legs 
crossed  as  it  is  for  a lady. 

iq.  Never  thrum  with  your  fingers,  rub  your  hands,  yawn 
or  sigh  aloud  in  company. 

20.  Loud  laughter,  loud  talking,  or  other  boisterous  man- 
ifestations should  be  checked  in  the  society  of  others,  especially 
on  the  street  and  in  public  places . 
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i>/.  When  you  are  asked  to  sing  or  play  in  company , do  so 
Without  being  urged ',  refuse  in  a way  that  shall  be  final ; 

and  when  music  is  being  rendered  in  company , show  polite- 
ness to  the  musician  by  giving  attention , It  is  very  impolite 
to  keep  up  a conversation , If  you  do  not  enjoy  the  music , 
keep  silent, 

22,  Contentions , contradictions , z>z  society  should  be 

carefully  avoided, 

23,  Pullmg  out  your  watch  in  company,  unless  asked  the 
time  of  day,  is  a mark  of  the  demi-bred.  It  looks  as  if  you 
were  tired  of  the  company  and  the  time  dragged  heavily, 

24,  You  should  never  decline  to  be  introduced  to  any  one 
or  all  of  the  guests  present  at  a party  to  which  you  have  been 
invited, 

23,  A gentleman  who  escorts  a lady  to  a party,  or  who 
has  a lady  placed  under  his  care,  is  under  particular  obliga- 
tions to  attend  to  her  wants  and  see  that  she  has  proper  at- 
tention, He  should  introduce  her  to  others,  and  endeavor  to 
make  the  evening  pleasant.  He  should  escort  her  to  the  sup- 
per table  and  provide  for  her  wants, 

26.  To  take  S7nall  children  or  dogs  with  you  on  a visit  oj 
cere?nony  is  altogether  vulgar,  though  in  visiting  familiar 
friends  children  are  not  objectionable . 


Children  should  early  be  taught  the  lesson  of  P-opriety 
and  Good  Manners. 
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GOOD  ADVICE  ON  CONDUCT  BY  GREAT  AUTHORS, 


“ Manners  are  the  ornaments  of  action.” — Smiles. 

It  is  always  easy  to  say  a rude  thing,  but  never  wise. — 
Stacy. 

Guard  the  manners  if  you  would  protect  the  morals. — 
Davidson ♦ 

Good  temper  is  the  essence  of  good  manners. — Anony- 
mous. 

He  that  has  no  character  is  not  a man:  he  is  only  a thing. 
— Chamfort . 

Sow  good  services;  sweet  remembrances  will  grow  from 
them. — Mme.  De  Stael. 

Good  manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtue,  if  not  virtues 
themselves. — Anonymous. 

In  all  professions  and  occupations,  good  manners  are 
necessary  to  success. — Mrs.  Ward. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  easy  the  persons  with 
whom  we  are  brought  in  contact. — Anony?nous. 

If  you  speak  the  sense  of  an  angel  in  bad  words,  and  with 
a disagreeable  utterance,  nobody  will  hoar  you  twice  who 
can  help  it. — Chesterfield . 
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It  is  a great  misfortune  not  to  have  enough  wit  to  speak 
well,  or  not  enough  judgment  to  keep  silent. — La  Bruyere r 

One  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  pleasing  and  of  making 
one’s  self  loved  is  to  be  cheerful;  Joy  softens  more  hearts 
than  tears  —Mme.  De  Sartory. 

To  live  with  our  enemies  as  if  they  may  some  time  become 
our  friends,  and  to  live  with  our  friends  as  if  they  may 
sometime  become  our  enemies,  is  not  a moral  but  a political 
maxim. — Anonymous. 

Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues  we  write  in 
water. — Shakespere. 

To  be  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  Charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. — Goldsmith. 
Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies* — Pope . 
Loveliness  needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. — Thompson. 


ETIOUETTE  OF  CALLS. 

In  the  matter  of  making  calls  it  is  the  correct  thing: 

For  the  caller  who  arrived  first  to  leave  first. 

To  return  a first  call  within  a week  and  in  person. 

To  call  promptly  and  in  person  after  a first  invitation. 

For  the  mother  or  chaperon  to  invite  a gentleman  to  call. 

To  call  within  a week  after  any  entertainment  to  which 
one  has  been  invited. 

You  should  call  upon  an  acquaintance  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a prolonged  absence. 

It  is  proper  to  make  the  first  call  upon  people  in  a higher 
social  position,  if  one  is  asked  to  do  so. 

It  is  proper  to  call,  after  an  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced, or  a marriage  has  taken  place,  in  the  family. 

For  the  older  residents  in  the  city  or  street  to  call  upon 
the  newcomers  to  their  neighborhood  is  a long  recognized 
custom. 

It  is  proper,  after  a removal  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another,  to  send  out  cards  with  one’s  new  address  upon 
them. 

To  ascertain  what  are  the  prescribed  hours  for  calling  in 
the  place  where  one  is  living,  or  making  a visit,  and  to  ad- 
here to  those  hours  is  a duty  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 

A gentleman  should  ask  for  the  lady  of  the  house  as  well 
as  the  young  ladies,  and  leave  cards  for  her  as  well  as  for 
the  head  of  the  family. 
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Improve  Your  Speech  by  Reading . 


ETIQUETTE  IN  YOUE  SPEECH. 

Don’t  say  Miss  or  Mister  without  the  person’s  name. 

Don’t  say  pants  for  trousers. 

Don’t  say  gents  for  gentlemen. 

Don’t  say  female  for  woman. 

Don’t  say  elegant  to  mean  everything  tnat  pleases  vou. 
Don’t  say  genteel  for  well-bred. 

Don’t  say  ain’t  for  isn’t. 

Don’t  say  I done  it  for  I did  it. 

Don’t  say  he  is  older  than  me;  say  older  than  I. 

Don’t  say  she  does  not  see  any;  say  she  does  not  see  at  all. 
Don’t  say  not  as  I know;  say  not  that  I know. 

Don’t  say  he  calculates  to  get  off ; say  he  expects  to  get  off. 
Don’t  say  he  don’t;  say  he  doesn’t. 

Don’t  say  she  is  some  better;  say  she  is  somewhat  better. 
Don’t  say  where  are  you  stopping?  say  where  are  you  stay- 
ing? 

Don’t  say  you  was;  say  you  were. 

Don’t  say  I say,  says  l,  but  simply  say  I said. 

Don’t  sign  your  letters  yours  etc.,  but  yours  truly. 

Don’t  say  lay  for  lie;  lay  expresses  action;  lie  expresses 
rest. 

Don’t  say  them  bonnets;  say  those  bonnets. 

Don’t  say  party  for  person. 

Don’t  say  it  looks  beautifully,  but  say  it  looks  beautiful. 
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Don’t  say  feller,  winder,  to-morrer,  for  fellow,  window,  to- 
morrow. 

Don’t  use  slangy  words;  they  are  vulgar. 

Don’t  use  profane  words;  they  are  sinful  and  foolish. 

Don’t  say  it  was  her,  when  you  mean  it  was  she. 

Don’t  say  not  at  once  for  at  once. 

Don’t  say  he  gave  me  a recommend,  but  say  he  gave  me 
a recommendation. 

Don’t  say  the  two  first  for  the  first  two. 

Don’t  say  he  learnt  me  French;  say  he  taught  me  French. 

Don’t  say  lit  the  fire;  say  lighted  the  fire. 

Don’t  say  the  man  which  you  saw;  say  the  man  whom  you 
saw. 

Don’t  say  who  done  it;  say  who  did  it. 

Don’t  say  if  I was  rich  I would  buy  a carriage;  say  if  I 
were  rich. 

Don’t  say  if  I am  not  mistaken  you  are  in  the  wrong;  say 
if  I mistake  not. 

Don’t  say  who  may  you  be;  say  who  are  you? 

Don’t  say  go  lay  down;  say  go  lie  down. 

Don’t  say  he  is  taller  than  me;  say  taller  than  I. 

Don’t  say  I shall  call  upon  him;  say  I shall  call  on  him. 

Don’t  say  I bought  a new  pair  of  shoes;  say  I bought  a 
pair  of  new  shoes. 

Don’t  say  I had  rather  not;  say  I would  rather  not. 

Don’t  say  two  spoonsful;  say  two  spoonfuls. 


ETIQUETTE  OF  DRESS  AND  HABITS. 

Don’t  let  one  day  pass  without  a thorough  cleansing  of 
your  person. 

Don’t  sit  down  to  your  evening  meal  before  a complete 
toilet  if  you  have  company. 

Don’t  cleanse  your  nails,  your  nose,  or  your  ears  in  public. 

Don’t  use  hair  dye,  hair  oil  or  pomades. 

Don’t  wear  evening  dress  in  daytime. 

Don’t  wear  jewelry  of  a gaudy  character;  genuine  jewelry 
modestly  worn  is  not  out  of  place. 

Don’t  overdress  yourself  or  walk  affectedly. 

Don’t  wear  slippers  or  dressing-gown  or  smoking-jacket 
out  of  your  own  house. 

Don’t  sink  your  hands  in  your  trousers’  pockets. 

Don’t  whistle  in  public  places,  nor  inside  of  houses  either. 

Don’t  use  your  fingers  or  fists  to  beat  a tattoo  upon  floor, 
desk  or  window  panes. 

Don’t  examine  other  people’s  papers  or  letters  scattered 
on  their  desk. 
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Don’t  bring  a smell  of  spirits  or  tobacco  into  the  presence 
of  ladies. 

Never  use  either  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

Don’t  drink  spirits;  millions  have  tried  it  to  their  sorrow. 


ETIQUETTE  ON  THE  STREET. 

1.  Your  conduct  on  the  street  should  always  be  modest 
and  dignified.  Ladies  should  carefully  avoid  all  loud  and 
boisterous  conversation  or  laughter  and  all  undue  liveliness 
in  public. 

2.  When  walking  on  the  street  do  not  permit  yourself  to 
be  absent-minded,  as  to  fail  to  recognize  a friend;  do  not  go 
along  reading  a book  or  newspaper. 

3.  In  walking  with  a lady  on  the  street  give  her  the  inner 
side  of  the  walk,  unless  the  outside  is  the  safer  part;  in 
which  case  she  is  entitled  to  it. 

4.  Your  arm  should  not  be  given  to  any  lady  except  your 
wife  or  a near  relative,  or  a very  old  lady,  during  the  day, 
unless  her  comfort  or  safety  requires  it.  At  night  the  arm 
should  always  be  offered;  also  in  ascending  the  steps  of  a 
public  building. 

5.  In  crossing  the  street  a lady  should  gracefully  raise 
her  dress  a little  above  her  ankle  with  one  hand.  To  raise 
the  dress  with  both  hands  is  vulgar,  except  in  places  where 
the  mud  is  very  deep. 

6.  A gentleman  meeting  a lady  acquaintance  on  the  street 
should  not  presume  to  join  her  in  her  walk  without  first 
asking  her  permission. 

7.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  a lady  whom  you  may 
happen  to  meet  in  the  street,  however  intimate  you  may  be, 
do  not  stop  her,  but  turn  round  and  walk  in  company  with 
her;  you  can  take  leave  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

8.  A lady  should  not  venture  out  upon  the  street  alone 
after  dark.  By  so  doing  she  compromises  her  dignity,  and 
exposes  herself  to  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the  rougher 
class. 

9.  Never  offer  to  shake  hands  with  a lady  in  the  street  if 
you  have  on  dark  or  soiled  gloves,  as  you  may  soil  hers. 

10.  A lady  does  not  form  acquaintances  upon  the  street, 
or  seek  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  other  sex  or  of  persons 
of  her  own  sex.  Her  conduct  is  always  modest  and  unas- 
suming. Neither  does  a lady  demand  services  or  favors 
from  a gentleman.  She  accepts  them  graciously,  always 
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expressing  her  thanks.  A gentleman  will  not  stand  on  the 
street  corners,  or  in  hotel  doorways,  or  store  windows  and 
gaze  impertinently  at  ladies  as  they  pass  by.  This  is  the 
exclusive  business  of  loafers. 

ii.  In  walking  with  a lady  who  has  your  arm,  should  you 
have  to  cross  the  street,  do  not  disengage  your  arm  and  go 
around  upon  the  outside,  unless  the  lady’s  comfort  renders 
it  necessary.  In  walking  with  a lady,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  proceed  singly,  always  go  before  her. 


ETIQUETTE  BETWEEN  SEXES. 

1.  A lady  should  be  a lady,  and  a gentleman  a gentleman 
under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

2.  Female  Indifference  to  Man. — There  is  nothing  that 
affects  the  nature  and  pleasure  of  man  so  much  as  a proper 
and  friendly  recognition  from  a lady,  and  as  women  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  man’s  good-will,  either  for 
gain  or  pleasure,  it  surely  stands  to  their  interest  to  be 
reasonably  pleasant  and  courteous  in  his  presence  or  so- 
ciety. Indifference  is  always  a poor  investment,  whether 
in  society  or  busines. 

3.  Gallantry  and  Ladyism  should  be  a prominent  feature 
in  the  education  of  young  people.  Politeness  to  ladies  cul- 
tivates the  intellect  and  refines  the  soul,  and  he  who  can  be 
easy  and  entertaining  in  the  society  of  ladies  has  mastered 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments.  There  is  nothing 
taught  in  school,  academy  or  college,  that  contributes  so 
much  to  the  happiness  of  man  as  a full  development  of  his 
social  and  moral  qualities. 

4.  Ladylike  Etiquette.— No  woman  can  afford  to  treat 
men  rudely.  A lady  must  have  a high  intellectual  and 
moral  ideal  and  hold  herself  above  reproach.  She  must 
remember  that  the  art  of  pleasing  and  entertaining  gentle- 
men is  infinitely  more  ornamental  than  laces,  ribbons  or 
diamonds.  Dress  and  glitter  may  please  man,  but  it  will 
never  benefit  him. 

5.  Cultivate  Deficiencies. — Men  and  women  poorly  sexed 
treat  each  other  with  more  or  less  indifference,  whereas  a 
hearty  sexuality  inspires  both  to  a right  estimation  of  the 
faculties  and  qualities  of  each  other.  Those  who  are  defi- 
cient should  seek  society  and  overcome  their  deficiencies. 
While  some  naturally  inherit  faculties  as  entertainers, 
others  are  compelled  to  acquire  them  by  cultivation. 


6.  Ladies’  Society— He  who  seeks  ladies  society  should 
seek  an  education  and  should  have  a pure  heart  and  a pure 
mind.  Read  good,  pure  and  wholesome  literature  and  study 
human  nature,  and  you  will  always  be  a favorite  m the 
society  circle.  , . , 

7 Woman  Haters.— Some  men  with  little  refinement  and 
strong  sensual  feelings  virtually  insult  and  thereby  disgust 
and  rlpel  every  female  they  meet.  They  look  upon  woman 
with  "an  inherent  vulgarity  and  doubt  the  virtue : and L integ- 
rity of  all  alike.  But  it  is  because  they  are  generally  insm 
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cere  and  impure  themselves,  and  with  such  a nature  culture 
and  refinement  are  out  of  the  question,  there  must  be  a 
revolution. 

8.  Men  Haters. — Women  who  look  upon  all  men  as 
odious,  corrupt  or  hateful,  are  no  doubt  so  themselves, 
though  they  may  be  clad  in  silk  and  sparkle  with  diamonds 
and  be  as  pretty  as  a lily  ; but  their  hypocrisy  will  out,  and 
they  can  never  win  the  heart  of  a faithful,  conscientious  and 
well  balanced  man.  A good  woman  has  broad  ideas  and 
great  sympathy.  She  respects  all  men  until  they  are  proven 
unworthy. 

9.  Fond  of  Children.— The  man  who  is  naturally  fond  of 
children  will  make  a good  husband  and  a good  father.  So 
it  behooves  the  young  man,  to.  notice  children  and  cultivate 
the  art  of  pleasing  them.  It  will  be  a source  of  interst, 
education  and  permanent  benefit  to  all. 

10.  Excessive  Luxury.  — Although  the  association  with 
ladies  is  an  expensive  luxury,  yet  it  is  not  an  expensive 
education.  It  elevates,  refines,  sanctifies  and  purifies,  and 
improves  the  whole  man.  A young  man  who  has  a pure 
and  genuine  respect  for  ladies,  will  not  only  make  a good 
husband,  but  a good  citizen  as  well. 

11.  Masculine  Attention. — No  woman  is  entitled  to  any 
more  attention  than  her  loveliness  and  ladylike  conduct  will 
command.  Those  who  are  most  pleasing  will  receive  the 
most  attention,  and  those  who  desire  more  should  aspire  to 
acquire  more  by  cultivating  those  graces  and  virtues  which 
ennoble  woman,  but  no  lady  should  lower  or  distort  her  own 
true  ideal,  or  smother  and  crucify  her  conscience,  in  order  to 
please  any  living  man.  A good  man  will  admire  a good 
woman,  and  deceptions  cannot  long  be  concealed.  Her  show 
of  dry  goods  or  glitter  of  jewels  cannot  long  cover  up  her 
imperfections  or  deceptions. 

12.  Purity. — Purity  of  purpose  will  solve  all  social  prob- 
lems. Let  all  stand  on  this  exalted  sexual  platform,  and 
teach  every  man  just  how  to  treat  the  female  sex,  and  every 
woman  how  to  behave  towards  the  masculine ; and  it  will 
incomparably  adorn  the  manners  of  both,  make  both  happy 
in  each  other,  and  mutually  develop  each  other’s  sexuality 
and  humanity. 
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Practical  Joules  on  Table  JWannei*s. 

1.  Help  ladies  with  a due  appreciation  ; do  not  overload  the 
plate  of  any  person  you  serve.  Never  pour  gravy  on  a plate 
without  permission.  It  spoils  the  meat  for  some  persons. 

2.  Never  put  anything  by  force  upon  any  one’s  plate.  It  is 
extremely  ill-bred,  though  extremely  common,  to  press  one  to 
eat  of  anything. 

3.  If  at  dinner  you  are  requested  to  help  any  one  to  sauce  or 
gravy,  do  not  pour  it  over  the  meat  or  vegetables,  but  on  one 
side  of  them.  Never  load  dowm  a person’s  plate  with  anything. 

4.  As  soon  as  you  are  helped,  begin  to  eat,  or  at  least  begin 
to  occupy  yourself  with  what  you  have  before  you.  Do  not 
wait  till  your  neighbors  are  served  — a custom  that  was  long 
ago  abandoned. 

5.  Should  you,  however,  find  yourself  at  a table  where  they 
have  the  old-fashioned  steel  forks,  eat  with  ypur  knife,  as  the 
others  do,  and  do  not  let  it  be  seen  that  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  doing  so. 

6.  Bread  should  be  broken.  To  butter  a large  piece  of  bread 
and  then  bite  it,  as  children  do,  is  something  the  knowing 
qever  cIo. 
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7.  In  eating  game  or  poultry  do  not  touch  the  bones  with 
your  fingers.  To  take  a bone  in  the  fingers  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  it,  is  looked  upon  as  being  very  inelegant. 

8.  Never  use  your  own  knife  or  fork  to  help  another.  Use 
rather  the  knife  or  fork  of  the  person  you  help. 

9.  Never  send  your  knife  and  fork,  or  either  of  them,  on  your 
plate  when  you  send  for  a second  supply. 

10.  Never  turn  your  elbows  out  when  you  use  your  knife 
and  fork.  Keep  them  close  to  your  sides. 

11.  Whenever  you  use  your  fingers  to  convey  anything  to 
your  mouth  or  to  remove  any  thing  from  the  mouth,  let  it  be 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

12.  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and  the  like  are  drank  from  the 
cup  and  never  from  the  saucer. 

13.  In  masticating  your  food,  keep  your  mouth  shut';  other- 
wise you  will  make  a noise  that  will  be  very  offensive  to  those 
around  you. 

14.  Don’t  attempt  to  talk  with  a full  mouth.  One  thing  at  a 
time  is  as  much  as  any  man  can  do  well. 

15.  Should  you  find  a worm  or  insect  in  your  food,  say 
nothing  about  it. 

16.  If  a dish  is  distasteful  to  you,  decline  it,  and  without 
comment. 

17.  Never  put  bones  or  pits  of  fruit  on  the  table-cloth.  Put 
them  on  the  side  of  your  plate. 

18.  Do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  last  piece  on  a dish,  simply 
because  it  is  the  last.  To  do  so  is  to  directly  express  the  fear 
that  you  would  exhaust  the  supply. 

19.  If  you  would  be,  what  you  would  like  to  be  — abroad, 
take  care  that  you  are  what  you  would  like  to  be  — at  home. 

20.  Avoid  picking  your  teeth  at  the  table  if  possible; 
but  if  you  must,  do  it,  if  you  can,  where  you  are  not 
observed. 

21.  If  an  accident  of  any  kind  soever  should  occur  during 
dinner,  the  cause  being  who  or  what  it  may,  you  should  not 
seem  to  note  it. 

22.  Should  you  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  overturn  or  to  break 
anything,  you  would  make  no  apology.  You  might  let  your 
regret  appear  in  your  face,  but  it  would  not  be  proper  to  put 
it  in  words. 
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Giving  a Parlor  Recitation. 


Social  Duties. 

Man  in  Society  is  like  a flow’r, 

Blown  in  its  native  bed.  ’Tis  there  alone 

His  faculties  expanded  in  full  bloom 

Shine  out,  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. — Cowper. 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars : 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scatter’d  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers. 

— Wordsworth. 
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,i.  Membership  in  Society,— Many  fail  to  get  hold  of  the 
idea  that  they  are  members  of  society.  They  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  the  social  machinery  of  the  world  is  self-operat- 
ing. They  cast  their  first  ballot  with  an  emotion  of  pride, 
perhaps,  but  are  sure  to  pay  their  first  tax  with  a groan. 
They  see  political  organizations  in  active  existence;  the 
parish,  and  the  church,  and  other  important  bodies  that 
embrace  in  some  form  of  society  all  men,  are  successfully 
operated;  and  yet  these  young  men  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
the  matter.  They  do  not  think  of  giving  a day’s  time  to 
society. 

2.  Begin  Early. — One  of  the  first  things  a young  man 
should  do  is  to  see  that  he  is  acting  his  part  in  society. 
The  earlier  this  is  begun  the  better.  I think  that  the 
opponents  of  secret  societies  in  colleges  have  failed  to  esti- 
mate the  benefit  which  it  must  be  to  every  member  to  be 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  particular  organ- 
ization, and  to  assume  personal  care  and  responsibility  as  a 
member.  If  these  societies  have  a tendency  to  teach  the 
lessons  of  which  I speak,  they  are  a blessed  thing. 

3.  Do  Your  Part. — Do  your  part,  and  be  a man  among 
men.  Assume  your  portion  of  social  responsibility,  and  see 
that  you  discharge  it  well.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  then  you 
are  mean,  and  society  has  the  right  to  despise  you  just  as 
much  as  it  chooses  to  do  so.  You  are,  to  use  a word  more 
emphatic  than  agreeable,  a sneak,  and  have  not  a claim 
upon  your  neighbors  for  a single  polite  word. 

4.  A Whining  Complainer.— Society,  as  it  is  called,  is  far 
more  apt  to  pay  its  dues  to  the  individual  than  the  indi- 
vidual to  society.  Have  you,  young  man,  who  are  at  home 
whining  over  the  fact  that  you  cannot  get  into  society,  done 
anything  to  give  you  a claim  to  social  recognition?  Are 
you  able  to  make  any  return  for  social  recognition  and 
social  privileges?  Do  you  know  anything?  What  kind  of 
coin  do  you  propose  to  pay  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligation 
which  comes  upon  you  with  social  recognition?  In  other 
words,  as  a return  for  what  you  wish  to  have  society  do  for 
you,  what  can  you  do  for  society?  This  is  a very  important 
question — more  important  to  you  than  to  society.  The 
question  is,  whether  you  will  be  a member  of  society  by 
right,  or  by  courtesy.  If  you  have  so  mean  a spirit  as  to  be 
content  to  be  a beneficiary  of  society — to  receive  favors  and 
to  confer  none — you  have  no  business  in  the  society  to  which 
you  aspire.  You  are  an  exacting,  conceited  fellow. 

5.  Wliat  Are  You  Good  For  ? --Are  you  a good  beau,  and 
are  you  willing  to  make  yourself  useful  in  waiting  on  the 
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ladies  on  all  occasions?  Have  you  a good  set  of  teeth, 
which  you  are  willing  to  show  whenever  the  wit  of  the  com- 
pany gets  off  a good  thing  ? Are  you  a true, straightforward, 
manly  fellow,  with  whose  healthful  and  uncorrupted 
nature  it  is  good  for  society  to  come  in  contact?  In  short, 
do  you  possess  anything  of  any  social  value?  If  you  do, 
and  are  willing  to  impart  it,  society  will  yield  itself  to  your 
touch.  If  you  have  nothing,  then  society,  as  such,  owes 
you  nothing.  Christian  philanthropy  may  put  its  arm 
around  you,  as  a lonely  young  man,  about  to  spoil  for  want 
of  something,  but  it  is  very  sad  and  humiliating  for  a young 
man  to  be  brought  to  that.  There  are  people  who  devote 
themselves  to  nursing  young  men,  and  doing  them  good. 
If  they  invite  you  to  tea,  go  by  all  means,  and  try  your 
hand.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  you  can  prove  to 
them  that  your  society  is  desirable,  you  have  won  a point. 
Don’t  be  patronized. 

6.  The  Morbid  Condition. — Young  men,  you  are  apt  to  get 
into  a morbid  state  of  mind,  which  declines  them  to  social 
intercourse.  They  oecome  devoted  to  business  with  such 
exclusiveness,  that  all  social  intercourse  is  irksome.  They 
go  out  to  tea  as  if  they  were  going  to  jail,  and  drag  them- 
selves to  a party  as  to  an  execution.  This  disposition  is 
thoroughly  morbid,  and  to  be  overcome  by  going  where  you 
are  invited,  always,  and  with  a sacrifice  of  feeling. 

7.  The  Common  Blunder. — Don’t  shrink  from  contact 
with  anything  but  bad  morals.  Men  who  affect  your  un- 
healthy minds  with  antipathy,  will  prove  themselves  very 
frequently  to  be  your  best  friends  and  most  delightful  com- 
panions. Because  a man  seems  uncongenial  to  you,  who 
are  squeamish  and  foolish,  you  have  no  right  to  shun  him. 
We  become  charitable  by  knowing  men.  We  learn  to  love 
those  whom  we  have  despised  by  rubbing  against  them.  Do 
you  not  remember  some  instance  of  meeting  a man  or 
woman  whom  you  had  never  previously  known  or  cared  to 
know — an  individual,  perhaps,  against  whom  you  have  en- 
tertained the  strongest  prejudices — but  to  whom  you  became 
bound  by  a lifelong  friendship  through  the  influence  of  a 
three  days*  intercourse?  Yet,  if  you  had  not  thus  met,  you 
would  have  carried  through  life  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  give  your  fellowship  to  such  an  indi- 
vidual. 

8.  The  Foolishness  of  Man.— God  has  introduced  into 
human  character  infinite  variety,  and  for  you  to  say  that 
you  do  not  love  and  will  not  associate  with  a man  because 
he  is  unlike  you,  is  not  only  foolish  but  wrong.  You  are.  to 
remember  that  m the  precise  manner  and  degree  in  which 
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a man  differs  from  you,  do  you  differ  from  him;  and  that 
from  his  standpoint  you  are  naturally  as  repulsive  to  him,  as 
he,  from  your  standpoint,  is  to  you.  So,  leave  all  this  talk 
of  congeniality  to  silly  girls  and  transcendental  dreamers. 

9.  Do  Business  in  Your  Way  and  Be  Honest. — Do  vour 
business  in  your  own  way,  and  concede  to  every  man  the 
privilege  which  you  claim  for  yourself.  The  more  you  mix 
with  men,  the  less  you  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel,  and  the 
more  charitable  and  liberal  will  you  become.  The  fact  that 
you  do  not  understand  a man,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  our 
fault  as  his.  There  are  a good  many  chances  in  favor  of 
the  conclusion  that,  if  you  fail  to  like  an  individual  whose 
acquaintance  you  make  it  is  through  your  own  ignorance 
and  illiberality.  So  I say,  meet  every  man  honestly ; seek  to 
know  him;  and  you  will  find  that  in  those  points  in  which 
he  differs  from  you  rests  his  power  to  instruct  you,  enlarge 
you,  and  do  you  good.  Keep  your  heart  open  for  every- 
body, and  be  sure  that  you  shall  have  your  reward.  You 
shall  find  a jewel  under  the  most  uncouth  exterior;  and  as- 
sociated with  homeliest  manners  and  oddest  ways  and  ugliest 
faces,  you  will  find  rare  virtues,  fragrant  little  humanities, 
and  inspiring  heroisms. 

10.  Without  Society,  Without  Influence. — Again:  you 
can  have  no  influence  unless  you  are  social.  An  unsocial 
man  is  as  devoid  of  influence  as  an  ice-peak  is  of  verdure. 
It  is  through  social  contact  and  absolute  social  value  alone 
that  you  can  accomplish  any  great  social  good.  It  is 
through  the  invisible  lines  which  you  are  able  to  attach  to 
the  minds  with  which  you  are  brought  into  association  alone 
that  you  can  tow  society,  with  its  deeply  freighted  interests, 
to  the  great  haven  of  your  hope. 

1 1 . The  Revenge  of  Society. — The  revenge  which  society 
takes  upon  the  man  who  isolates  himself,  is  as  terrible  as  it 
is  inevitable.  The  pride  which  sits  alone  will  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  alone  in  its  sublime  disgust  till  it  drops 
into  the  grave.  The  world  sweeps  by  the  man,  carelessly, 
remorselessly,  contemptuously.  He  has  no  hold  upon 
society,  because  he  is  no  part  of  it. 

12.  The  Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Matter. — You  cannot 
move  men  until  you  are  one  of  them.  They  will  not  follow 
you  until  they  have  heard  your  voice,  shaken  your  hand,  and 
fully  learned  your  principles  and  your  sympathies.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  much  you  know,  or  how  much  you 
are  capable  of  doing.  You  may  pile  accomplishment  upon 
acquisition  mountain  high;  but  if  you  fail  to  be  asocial  man, 
demonstrating  to  society  that  your  lot  is  with  the  rest,  a 
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little  child  with  a song  in  its  mouth,  and  a kiss  for  all  and  a 
pair  of  innocent  hands  to  lay  upon  the  knees,  shall  lead 
more  hearts  and  change  the  direction  of  more  lives  than 
you. 
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Politeness. 

1.  Beautiful  Behavior, — Politeness  has  been  described 
as  the  art  of  showing,  by  external  signs,  the  internal  regard 
we  have  for  others.  But  one  may  be  perfectly  polite  to 
another  without  necessarily  paying  a special  regard  for 
him.  Good  manners  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  beau- 
tiful behavior.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “a  beautiful 
form  is  better  than  a beautiful  face,  and  a beautiful  behav- 
ior is  better  than  a beautiful  form  ; it  gives  a higher  pleas- 
ure than  statues  or  pictures — it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.” 

2.  True  Politeness. — The  truest  politeness  comes  of  sin- 
cerity. It  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  heart,  or  it  will  make 
no  lasting  impression;  for  no  amount  of  polish  can  dispense 
with  truthfulness.  The  natural  character  must  be  allowed 
to  appear,  freed  of  its  angularities  and  asperities.  Though 
politeness,  in  its  best  form,  should  resemble  water  — “best 
when  clearest,  most  simple,  and  without  taste  ” — yet  genius 
in  a man  will  always  cover  many  defects  of  manner,  and 
much  will  be  excused  to  the  strong  and  the  original.  With- 
out genuineness  and  individuality,  human  life  would  lose 
much  of  its  interest  and  variety,  as  well  as  its  manliness  and 
robustness  of  character. 

3.  Personality  of  Others. — True  politeness  especially 
exhibits  itself  in  regard  for  the  personality  of  others.  A 
man  will  respect  the  individuality  of  another  if  he  wishes  to 
be  respected  himself.  He  will  have  due  regard  for  his 
views  and  opinions,  even  though  they  differ  from  his  own. 
The  well-mannered  man  pays  a compliment  to  another,  and 
sometimes  even  secures  his  respect  by  patiently  listening  to 
him.  He  is  simply  tolerant  and  forbearant,  and  refrains 
from  judging  harshly ; and  harsh  judgments  of  others  will 
almost  invariably  provoke  harsh  judgments  of  ourselves. 

4.  The  Impolite.  — The  impolite,  impulsive  man  will, 
however,  sometimes  rather  lose  his  friend  than  his  joke. 
He  may  surely  be  pronounced  a very  foolish  person  who 
secures  another’s  hatred  at  the  price  of  a moment’s  gratifi- 
cation. It  was  a saying  of  Burnel,  the  engineer — himself 
one  of  the  kindest-natured  of  men  — that  “spite  and  ill- 
nature  are  among  the  most  expensive  luxuries  in  life.”  Dr. 
Johnson  once  said  : “ Sir,  a man  has  no  more  right  to  say  a 
rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him  down.” 

5.  Feelings  of  Others. — Want  of  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  others  usually  originates  in  selfishness,  and  issues  in 
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hardness  and  repulsiveness  of  manner.  It  may  not  proceed 
from  malignity  so  much,  as  from  want  of  sympathy,  and 
want  of  delicacy — a want  of  that  perception  of,  and  atten- 
tion to,  those  little  and  apparently  trifling  things,  by  which 
pleasure  is  given  or  pain  occasioned  to  others.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  self-sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life,  mainly  consists  the  difference  between  being  well 
and  ill  bred.  Without  some  degree  of  self-restraint  in  so- 
ciety a man  may  be  found  almost  insufferable..  No  one  has 
pleasure  in  holding  intercourse  with  such  a person,  and  he 
is  a constant  source  of  annoyance  to  those  about  him. 

6.  Disregard  of  Others. — Men  may  show  their  disregard 
to  others  in  various  impolite  ways,  as,  for  instance,  by 
neglect  of  propriety  in  dress,  by  the  absence  of  cleanliness, 
or  by  indulging  in  repulsive  habits.  The  slovenly,  dirty 
person,  by  rendering  himself  physically  disagreeable,  sets 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  others  at  defiance,  and  is  rude  and 
uncivil,  only  under  another  form. 

7.  The  Best  School  of  Politeness.— The  first  and  best 
school  of  politeness,  as  of  character,  is  always  the  home, 
where  woman  is  the  teacher-  The  ‘ manners  of  society  at 
large  are  but  the  reflex  of  the  manners  of  our  collective 
homes,  neither  better  nor  worse.  Ye.t,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  ungenial  homes,  men  may  practice  self-culture  of 
manner  as  of  intellect,  and  learn  by  good  examples  to  cul- 
tivate a graceful  and  agreeable  behavior  towards  others. 
Most  men  are  like  so  many  gems  in  the  rough,  which  need 
polishing  by  contact  with  other  and  better  natures,  to  bring 
out  their  full  beauty  and  lustre.  Some  have  but  one  side 
polished,  sufficient  only  to  show  the  delicate  graining  of  the 
interior;  but  to  bring  out  the  full  qualities  of  the  gem,  needs 
the  discipline  of  experience,  and  contact  with  the  best 
examples  of  character  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

8.  Captiousness  of  Manner.  — While  captiousness  of 
manner,  and  the  habit  of  disputing  and  contradicting  every 
thing  said,  is  chilling  and  repulsive,  the  opposite  habit  of 
assenting  to,  and  sympathizing  with,  every  statement  made, 
or  emotion  expressed,  is  almost  equally  disagreeable.  It  is 
unmanly,  and  is  felt  to  be  dishonest.  “ It  may  seem  diffi- 
cult,” says  Richard  Sharp,  “ to  steer  always  between  blunt- 
ness and  plain  dealing,  between  merited  praises  and  lavish- 
ing indiscriminate  flattery;  but  it  is  very  easy — good  humor, 
kindheartedness,  and  perfect  simplicity,  being  all  that  are 
requisite  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  right  way.”  At  the  same 
time  many  are  impolite,  not  because  they  mean  to  be  so,  but 
because  they  are  awkward,  and  perhaps  know  no  better. 
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9.  Shy  People. — Again  many  persons  are  thought  to  be 
stiff,  reserved,  and  proud,  when  they  are  only  shy.  Shyness 
is  characteristic  of  most  people  of  the  Teutonic  race.  From 
all  that  can  be  learned  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  he  was  an  exceedingly  shy  man.  The  manner  in  which 
his  plays  were  sent  into  the  world — for  it  is  not  known  that 
he  edited  or  authorized  the  publication  of  a single  one  of 
them, — and  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively  appeared, 
are  mere  matters  of  conjecture. 

10.  Self-Forgetfulness. — True  politeness  is  best  evinced 
by  self-forgetfulness,  or  self-denial  in  the  interest  of  others. 
Mr.  Garfield,  our  martyred  president,  was  a gentleman  of 
royal  type.  His  friend,  Col.  Rockwell,  says  of  him:  “In 
the  midst  of  his  suffering  he  never  forgets  others.  For  in- 
stance, to-day  he  said  to  me,  4 Rockwell,  there  is  a poor 
soldier’s  widow  who  came  to  me  before  this  thing  occurred, 
and  I promised  her,  she  should  be  provided  for.  I want  you 
to  see  that  the  matter  is  attended  to  at  once.’  He  is  the 
most  docile  patient  I ever  saw.” 

11.  Its  Bright  Side.  — We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  shyness 
as  a defect.  But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it ; for 
even  shyness  has  its  bright  side,  and  contains  an  element 
of  good.  Shy  men  and  shy  races  are  ungraceful  and  un- 
demonstrative, because,  as  regards  society  at  large,  they 
are  comparatively  unsociable.  They  do  not  possess  those 
elegances  of  manner  acquired  by  free  intercourse,  which 
distinguish  the  social  races,  because  their  tendency  is  to 
shun  society  rather  than  to  seek  it.  They  are  shy  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  shy  even  in  their  own  families. 
They  hide  their  affections  under  a robe  of  reserve,  and  when 
they  do  give  way  to  their  feelings,  it  is  only  in  some  very 
hidden  inner  chamber.  And  yet,  the  feelings  are  there,  and 
not  the  less  healthy  and  genuine,  though  they  are  not  made 
the  subject  of  exhibition  to  others. 

12.  Worthy  of  Cultivation. — While,  therefore,  grace  of 
manner,  politeness  of  behavior,  elegance  of  demeanor,  and 
all  the  arts  that  contribute  to  make  life  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful, are  worthy  of  cultivation,  it  must  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  solid  and  enduring  qualities  of  honesty,  sincer- 
ity, and  truthfulness.  The  fountain  of  beauty  must  be  in 
the  heart  more  than  in  the  eye.  and  if  it  does  not  tend  to 
produce  beautiful  life  and  noble  practice,  it  wall  prove  of 
comparatively  little  avail.  Politeness  of  manner  is  not  worth 
much,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  polite  actions. 
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AO  KINDS  OF  FAMILY  RECEIPTS  AND  REMEDIES. 


A SURE  CURE  FOR  CAR  SICKNESS. 

Take  a sheet  of  writing-paper  large  enough  to  cover  both 
the  chest  and  stomach,  and  put  it  on  under  the  clothing, 
next  to  the  person.  If  one  sheet  is  not  large  enough  paste 
the  edges  of  two  or  three  together,  for  the  chest  and  stomach 
must  be  well  covered.  Wear  the  paper  thus  as  long  as  you 
are  traveling,  and  change  it  every  day  if  your  journey  is  a 
long  one.  Those  who  have  tried  it  say  that  it  is  a perfect 
defense. 

A HEALTHY  SPRUCE  BEER. 

%,  pint  essence  of  spruce, 

4 ounces  bruised  pimento, 

4 ounces  ginger, 

3 gallons  water. 

Boil  5 or  io  minutes,  then  strain,  and  add  II  gallons  of 
warm  water,  a pint  of  yeast,  and  6 pints  of  molasses.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  ferment  for  24  hours. 
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REMEDY  FOR  NEURALGIA. 

Hypophosphite  of  soda,  taken  in  1 drachm  doses  3 times  per 
day  in  beef  tea,  is  a good  remedy  for  this  painful  affection. 
So  is  the  application  of  bruised  horse-radish,  or  the  application 
of  oil  of  peppermint  applied  lightly  with  a camel-hair  pencil. 

BURNS. 

A soothing  application  for  burns  is  to  cover  them  with  the 
white  of  an  egg.  This  forms  a coating  over  the  injured  flesh 
and  protects  it  from  the  air. 

Wild  Cherry  Bitters,  for  Colds  and  Coughs0 

Boil  a pound  of  wild  cherry  bark  in  a quart  of  water  till 
reduced  to  a pint.  Sweeten;  add  2 ounces  rum  to  preserve, 
or,  if  to  be  used  immediately,  omit  the  rum.  Dose,  3 table- 
spoonfuls 3 times  a day. 

TO  KEEP  FLOWERS  FRESH. 

To  keep  flowers  fresh  exclude  them  from  the  air.  To  do 
this,  wet  them  thoroughly,  put  in  a damp  box,  and  cover  with 
wet  raw  cotton  or  newspaper,  then  place  in  a cool  spot.  To 
preserve  bouquets,  put  a little  saltpetre  in  the  water  you  use 
In  your  vases,  and  the  flowers  will  live  for  a fortnight 
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HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  RATS. 


1.  Common  steel  traps  set  in  their  holes  or  runways  covered 
tip  with  chaff  or  crushed  dried  leaves,  will  soon  exterminate 
rats,  or  drive  them  from  the  premises. 

2.  To  place  the  steel  traps  in  pans  of  wheat- bran  is  a good 
device.  After  catching  two  or  three  rats  in  the  same  pan,  leave 
out  the  trap  a few  nights,  and  then  replace  it. 

3.  Raw  meat  sprinkled  with  strychnine  nailed  to  a small 
board,  and  placed  as  above,  generally  answers  the  purpose,  un- 
less the  rats  are  very  cunning,  having  been  trapped  and 
poisoned  considerably. 

HOW  TO  POISON  RATS. 

I qt.  warm  water,  2 lbs.  lard,  I oz.  phosphorus. 

Mix  and  thicken  with  flour ; to  be  spread  on  bread  and 
covered  with  sugar. 

AT.  B.  Most  of  these  patent  preparations , such  as  ‘ 1 Rough  on  Rats” 
etc.,  for  the  extermination  of  rats  and  mice , are  of  little  benefit . 1 f 
they  could  be  used,  when  first  prepared , they  would  be  much  more 
effective;  but  they  are  often  kept  m stores  for  months  and  years , and 
thereby  lose  all  their  strength . 
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HOW  TO  KILL  BURDOCK , YELLOW  BURDOCK, 
BULL  THISTLES , OTHER  LARGE 

NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  dig  up  these  weeds,  owing  to  theii 
lengthy  roots,  and  if  they  grow  in  a yard  or  garden  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  spade  the  earth  to  such  a depth,  or  to  destroy  the 
green  sod  in  a front  yard. 

Remedy.— Allow  them  to  grow  until  they  are  nearly  ready 
to  blossom.  Then  cut  them  off  close  to  the  ground  with  a hoe 
or  spade  and  after  two  days  pour  a little  kerosene  oil  on  the 
root,  and  no  further  treatment  will  be  necessary  for  its 
destruction. 

WHALEBONE. 

Bent  whalebones  may  be  restored  to  shape  by  soaking  in 
warm  water  a few  hours,  or  by  warming  over  a lamp  or  fire. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  GRAFTING  WAX. 

One  pound  white  resin,  \i  pound  beeswax,  linseed  oil  suffi- 
cient to  make  good  chewing  gum.  While  heating,  test  it  by 
cooling,  in  order  not  to  get  it  too  thick.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  break  when  cooled. 
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CHEAP  ICE  CREAM. 

6 quarts  milk, 
pound  corn  starch. 

First  dissolve  the  starch  in  1 quart  of  the  milk,  and  then  mix 
all  together  and  just  simmer  a little  (not  to  boil).  Sweeten 
and  flavor  to  suit  your  taste. 

I/O  IV  TO  TEST  A THERMOMETER . 

The  common  thermometer  in  a japanned  iron  case  is  usually 
inaccurate.  To  test  the  thermometer,  bring  water  into  the 
condition  of  active  boiling,  warm  the  thermometer  gradually 
in  the  steam  and  then  plunge  it  into  the  water.  If  it  indicates 
a fixed  temperature  of  212  degrees,  the  instrument  is  a good 
one. 

HOW  TO  DEODORIZE  A ROOM. 

Coffee  pounded  in  a mortar  and  roasted  on  an  iron  plate, 
sugar  burned  on  hot  coals,  and  vinegar  boiled  with  myrrh  and 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  and  furniture  of  a sick-room,  are  excel- 
lent deodorizers. 

HORSE-RADISH . 

A London  medical  man  says : “ Be  careful  in  your  dealings 
with  horse-radish.  It  irritates  the  stomach  far  more  than 
spice,  and  an  overdose  will  bring  on  an  unpleasant  sensation 
for  days.” 

HOW  TO  KEEP  GRAPES . 

Use  the  common  pasteboard  boxes,  which  accumulate  in 
every  family.  Cut  a layer  of  cotton  the  size  of  the  box,  and 
put  it  in  the  bottom  ; over  this  a layer  of  grapes,  then  more 
cotton  and  grapes,  until  the  box  is  full,  ending  with  the  cotton. 
Cover,  and  paste  paper  strips  around  joining  of  box  and  cover. 
Keep  in  a cool,  dry  place. 

AN  EXCELLENT  PAINKILLER. 

Gum  of  myrrh,  34  ounce, 

Camphor  gum,  34  ounce, 

Cayenne  pepper,  34  ounce, 

Gum  guaiac,  34  ounce, 

Alcohol,  1 pint. 

Mix  and  shake  thoroughly,  and  filter  or  let  settle  for  use. 
Apply  externally,  or  for  pains,  griping,  and  diarrhoea,  take  a 
fceaspoonful  at  one  dose  and  repeat  as  occasion  may  require. 
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I grain  sulphate  of  zinc;  I grain  foxglove  (digitalis) * 

% teaspoonful  sugar. 

Mix  with  2 teaspoonfuls  of  water,  add  4 oz.  of  water.  Dose, 
1 spoonful  every  hour,  child  in  proportion.  From  experience 
it  is  known  that  nothing  will  break  up  this  frightful  disease 
sooner  than  continued  and  persevering  bathing,  with  the 
water  at  a comfortable  temperature. 

A GOOD  REMEDY  FOR  COLD  IN  CHILDREN. 

Take  half  a cup  of  molasses,  a tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  ; cook  ten  minutes  and 
give  a tablesponful  every  two  hours. 

FOR  BARB  WIRE  CUTS . 

Take  carbolic  acid  1 ounce;  water  1 pint;  mix.  Apply 
this  to  the  cut  3 or  4 times  a day  until  the  cavity  gets  nearly 
full  with  new  flesh,  and  then  apply  mutton  tallow. 

HOW  TO  TRIM  LAMPS. 

In  trimming  the  wicks,  leave  a thin  coat  of  the  brown  edge 
It  takes  a steady  hand  to  trim  a wick,  so  that  it  will  burn 
with  an  even  and  steady  flame.  The  wick  should  always  be 
turned  down.  If  it  is  above  the  burner,  the  kerosene  will 
flow  down  the  sides  of  the  lamp  more  or  less. 

TO  TOUGHEN  LAMP  CHIMNEYS  AND 
GLASSWARE. 

Immerse  the  article  in  a pot  filled  with  cold  water,  to 
which  some  common  salt  has  been  added.  Boil  the  water 
well,  then  cool  slowly.  Glass  treated  in  this  way  will  resist 
any  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
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Practical  Rules  and  Receipts  for  Builders,  Carpenters,  Wood- 
workers and  House-Keepers. 

1.  Moisture-proof  glue  is  made  by  dissolving  ]6  ounces  of 
glue  in  3 pints  of  skim  milk.  To  make  the  glue  still  stronger 
add  a little  powdered  lime. 

2.  Shellac  and  borax,  boiled  in  water  will,  make  a good  stain 
for  floors^  or  other  wood-work. 

3.  Porch  floors  should  be  made  of  narrow  boards,  and  the 
joints  laid  in  white  lead. 

4.  A common  brick  will  absorb  about  a pint  of  water,  and  a 
house  built  of  brick,  without  a dead  wall,  is  liable  to  be  very 
damp. 

5.  A closet,  finished  with  red  cedar  shelves  and  drawers,  is 
sure  proof  against  moths  and  other  insects. 

6.  Oak  floors  will  stand  dampness  better  than  maple. 

7.  It  is  much  better  to  oil  floors  than  to  paint  them.  A 
monthly  rubbing  will  keep  them  as  good  as  new. 

8.  Do  not  construct  solid  doors  of  two  kinds  of  hardwood. 
Changes  in  the  weather  will  cause  one  to  warp  more  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

TO  FILL  CRACKS  IN  PLASTER. 

Use  vinegar  instead  of  water  to  mix  your  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  resultant  mass  will  be  like  putty,  and  will  not  “set”  for 
20  or  30  minutes,  whereas,  if  you  use  water,  the  plaster  will 
become  hard  almost  immediately,  before  you  have  time  to 
use  it.  Push  it  into  the  cracks  and  smooth  it  off  nicely  with 
a tableknife. 
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TO  REMOVE  GLASS  STOPPERS. 

When  the  stopper  on  a glass  decanter  is  too  tight,  a cloth 
wet  with  hot  water  and  applied  to  the  neck  will  cause  the 
glass  to  expand,  and  the  stopper  may  be  removed.  In  a 
phial,  the  warmth  of  the  finger  may  be  sufficient.  Tapping 
the  stopper  with  a penknife  often  has  the  desired  effect. 

WHITEWASH  THAT  WILL  NOT  RUB  OFF. 

Mix  up  a pailful  of  lime  and  water  ready  to  put  on  the 
wall;  then  take  one-fourth  pint  of  flour,  mix  with  water, 
then  pour  on  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water  to 
thicken  it,  and  pour  it  while  hot  into  the  whitewash;  stir  all 
well  together  and  use. 

TO  REMOVE  FLY  SPOTS. 

Dip  a camel-hair  brush  into  sptrits  of  wine,  and  apply  it 
to  remove  fly  spots. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  KALSOMINE. 

Soak  one  pound  of  glue  twelve  hours  ; then  dissolve  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  add  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  paris 
white.  Then  dilute  with  water  until  the  mixture  is  of  the 
consistency  of  milk.  To  this  mixture  add  any  coloring  that 
may  be  desired. 

A BEAUTIFUL  REDWOOD  FINISH. 

One  quart  spirits  of  turpentine, 

One  tablespoonful  raw  linseed  oil. 

One  tablespoonful  of  brown  japan, 

One-fourth  pound  burnt  sienna, 

One  pound  of  corn  starch. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  apply  with  a brush. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A PERMANENT  OUT-DOOR 
WHITEWASH. 

Take  good  lime  and  slake  it  in  sour  milk,  and  when 
slaked  dilute  with  water  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
ordinary  whitewash,  then  apply  with  a brush. 

Another  Method. — Slake  the  lime  with  sufficient  water 
to  make  a thick  mush.  While  still  hot  stir  into  it  a pound 
or  more  of  tallow  to  a peck  of  lime.  Then  thin  the  lime 
with  water  and  apply  with  a brush.  It  is  best  to  have  a 
little  fire  to  keep  the  lime  warm  while  using  it. 

HOW  TO  PURIFY  SINKS  AND  DRAINS. 

To  one  pound  of  common  copperas  add  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  and  use  when  dissolved.  The  copperas  is 
deadly  poison,  and  should  always  be  carefully  labeled,  if 
kept  on  hand.  This  is  one  of  the  best  possible  cleansers  of 
pipes  and  drains. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  GILT  FRAMES. 

When  the  gilt  frames  of  pictures  or  looking-glasses,  or 
the  gilt  mouldings  of  rooms  have  specks  of  dirt  upon  them, 
from  flies  or  other  causes,  they  can  be  cleaned  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  gently  rubbed  on  with  a camel-hair  pencil. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A PERFECT  HOLE  IN  A PIECE 
OF  GLASS. 

First  cover  the  glass  with  a little  stiff  clay  or  putty  where 
you  desire  to  drill  the  hole.  Then  make  a hole  into  the 
clay,  or  putty,  the  size  of  the  desired  hole  to  be  made 
through  the  glass.  Then  pour  into  this  hole  a little  melted 
lead,  and  unless  the  glass  is  very  thick,  it  will  make  a per- 
fect and  regular  hole. 


HOW  TO  POLISH  WOOD. 

Take  the  plain  surface  of  any  timber  or  board  and  soak 
it  in  linseed-oil  for  a week,  and  then  rub  it  briskly  for  a few 
minutes  with  a new  cloth  every  day  for  ten  days,  and  it  will 
produce  a beautiful  glossy  surface. 


HOW  TO  REMOVE  OLD  VARNISH. 
5 parts  of  36  per  cent,  silicate  of  potash, 

1 part  of  sal  ammoniac, 

1 part  of  40  per  cent,  soda  lye. 
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FOOT  OINTMENT  FOR  ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Equal  parts  of  tar,  lard  and  resin,  melted  together. 

GOLDEN  OINTMENT. 

One  drachm  of  orpiment  mixed  with  2 ounces  of  lard  to 
the  consistency  of  an  ointment. 

PILE  OINTMENT. 

2 drachms  powdered  nutgall, 

I drachm  powdered  opium, 

1 ounce  lard, 

2 drachms  meltea  wax. 

Mix,  and  apply  three  times  a day. 

MAGNETIC  OINTMENT  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

I pound  elder  bark, 
i pound  spikenard, 

I pound  yellow  dock  root. 

Boil  in  2 gallons  of  water  down  to  I,  then  press  the 
strength  out  of  the  roots,  and  boil  the  liquid  down  to  y2 
gallon  ; add  8 pounds  of  the  best  resin,  I pound  of  beeswax, 
and  tallow  enough  to  soften.  Roll  in  rolls,  and  apply  by 
warming  and  spreading  on  linen. 
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How  to  Make  All  Kinds  of  Liniment. 


HEALING  OINTMENT. 

4 ounces  resin, 

6 ounces  lard, 

2 ounces  yellow  wax. 

Mix,  and  strain  through  a cloth. 

FOR  CHAFING  AND  OTHER  SKIN  IRRITATIONS 
Rice  flour,  I pound. 

Rose  pink,  5 grains, 

Oil  or  rose,  10  drops. 

Oil  of  sandalwood,  5 drops. 

Mix  thoroughly . 


RECEIPTS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
LINIMENT. 

BARRELL’S 
INDIAN  LINIMENT. 

I qt.  alcohol, 

* I oz.  tincture  01  capsicum, 
y2  oz.  oil  of  origanum, 
y2  oz.  oil  of  sassafras, 
y2  oz.  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
y2  oz.  oil  of  hemlock. 

Mix. 

ARNICA  LINIMENT. 

Add  to  1 pint  of  sweet  oil,  2 tablespoonfuls  of  tincture  of 
arnica.  Good  for  wounds,  stiff  joints,  rheumatism,  and  all 
injuries. 

LINIMENT  FOR  OLD  SORES. 

(man  or  beast.) 

Common  salt,  1 y2  tablespoonfuls, 

Opium,  i ounce, 

Camphor  gum,  1 ounce, 

Oil  of  origanum,  1 ounce, 

Ammonia,  2 ounces, 

Alcohol,  1 pint. 


Liniments. 
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A FAMILY  LINIMENT  FOR  ACCIDENTS,  BRUISES, 
LAMENESS  AND  SWELLING. 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent.,  I gallon, 

Oil  of  sassafras,  3 ounces, 

Oil  of  origanum,  3 ounces, 

Tinct.  of  arnica,  2 ounces, 

Tinct.  of  camphor,  2 ounces, 

Tinct.  of  opium,  2 ounces, 

Tinct.  of  valerian,  2 ounces, 

Tinct.  of  Guaiaci,  1 ounce. 

Aqua  ammonia,  1 x/2  ounce, 

Chloroform,  2 ounces, 

Tinct.  cochineal  sufficient  to  color. 

Mix  them  and  make  a liniment. 

Be  sure  and  shake  well  before  using. 

A LINIMENT  FOR  CUTS,  KICKS,  COLLAR  GALLS, 
WOUNDS,  ETC. 

(horse  liniment.) 

Sugar  lead,  il/2  ounces, 

Sul.  zinc,  1 X ounces, 

Saltpetre,  1 ounce, 

Sal.  ammonia,  '/i  ounce, 

Sul.  Iron,  % ounce, 

Alcohol,  ^ pint, 

Water,  2 pints. 

Wash  the  parts  3 or  4 times  a day. 
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DR.  DANIELS*  CHLOROFORM  LINIMENT. 
Sweet  oil,  I ounce, 

Oil  sassafras,  l/2  ounce. 

Aqua  ammonia,  4 F.,  4 ounces. 

Shake  thoroughly,  and  add: 

Laudanum,  1 ounce, 

Tinct.  arnica,  2 ounces, 

Chloroform,  ]/2  ounce.  Mix. 

Nothing  better  in  the  world  for  rheumatism,  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  Rub  in  thoroughly. 

Shake  before  using. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  HEALING  SALVES. 

A SALVE  FOR  BURNS,  FROSTBITES, 
CHAPPED  HANDS,  ETC. 

Turpentine,  I ounce. 

Bees  wax,  1 ounce, 

Sweet  oil,  1 ounce. 

Melt  oil  and  wax  together,  and  put  in  the  turpentine  whea 
sufficiently  cooled. 

A SALVE  FOR  BROKEN  BREASTS,  ABSCESSES, 
FEVER  SORES,  ETC. 

Lard,  ounce, 

Resin,  ounce. 

Bees  wax,  ounce. 

Then  steep  ounce  of  tobacco  in  2 ounces  of  salt  water ; 
Strain  and  boil  down  to  one-half  the  original  quantity.  Then 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients  while  warm. 
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AN  EXCELLENT  HEALING  SALVE, 

Lard,  6 ounces, 

Yellow  wax,  A ounce, 

Burgundy  pitch,  8 ounces. 

Melt,  and  mix  together  thoroughly. 


A SALVE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  PAINS,  ULCERS? 
BRUISES,  ETC. 

Resin,  2 ounces, 

Mutton  tallow,  2 ounces, 

Oil  of  red  cedar,  'A  ounce, 

Oil  of  wormwood,  % ounce. 

MHt,  and  mix  thoroughly. 


A SALVE  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SORES,  CUTS, 
BRUISES,  ETC.,  IN  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

White  wax,  4 drachms. 

Lard,  18  drachms, 

Crystallized  carbolic  acid,  3 drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  and  lard  together.  Stir  until  cooled,  and 
then  add  the  carbolic  acid  previously  liquified. 


LIP  SALVE. 

Take  of  Lard,  1 ounce. 

Cacao  butter,  1 A ounces. 

Spermaceti,  A ounce, 

Yellow  wax,  }A  drachms. 

Alkannet  root,  15  grains. 

Melt,  and  keep  liquid  over  fire  for  % hour ; then  strain 
Sirough  cloth  and  add 

Oil  of  lemon,  5 drops. 

Oil  of  bergamot,  9 drops, 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  2 drops. 

This  is  an  excellent  emollient  application  for  abraded  or 
chafed  surfaces.  Apply  at  night  on  linen  cloth. 
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Removing  Stains. 

Grease  Spots.—Cold  rain  water  and  soap  will  remove 
machine  grease  from  washable  fabrics. 

Stains  from  Acids  can  be  removed  by  spirits  of  hartshorn, 
diluted.  Repeat,  if  necessary. 

Iron  Rust. — Dip  the  rusty  spots  in  a solution  of  tartaric 
or  citric  acid;  or  wet  the  spots  and  rub  on  hard,  white  soap; 
expose  it  to  the  heat;  or  apply  lemon  juice  and  salt,  and 
expose  it  to  the  sun. 

To  Take  Out  Scorch. — Lay  the  article  scorched  where 
the  bright  sunshine  will  fall  upon  it.  It  is  said  it  will  re- 
move the  spot,  and  leave  it  white  as  snow. 

Mildewed  Linen. — This  may  be  restored  by  soaping  the 
spots;  while  wet,  covering  them  with  fine  chalk  scraped  to 
powder,  and  well  rubbed  in. 

To  Remove  Mildew. — Remove  mildew  by  dipping  in  sour 
buttermilk  and  laying  in  the  sun. 

Coffee  Stains.— Pour  on  them  a small  stream  of  boiling 
water  before  putting  the  article  in  the  wash. 

Grass  Stains. — Wash  the  stained  places  in  clean,  cold,  soft 
water,  without  soap,  before  the  garment  is  otherwise  wet. 

Tea  Stains.— Clear,  boiling  water  will  remove  tea  stains 
and  many  fruit  stains.  Pour  the  water  through  the  stain, 
and  thus  prevent  its  spreading  over  the  fabric. 

Medicine  Stains. — These  may  be  removed  from  silver 
spoons  by  rubbing  them  with  a rag  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  washing  it  off  with  soap  suds. 

Fruit  Stains.— Freezing  will  take  out  all  old  fruit  stains, 
and  scalding  with  boiling  wnter  will  remove  those  that  have 
never  been  through  the  wash. 

Ink  Stains. — Ink  stains  may  sometimes  be  taken  out  by 
smearing  with  hot  tallow,  left  on  when  the  stained  articles 
go  to  the  wash. 

Ink  in  Cotton,  Silk  and  Woolen  Goods.— Saturate  the 
spots  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  let  it  remain  several 
hours;  then  rub  it  between  the  hands.  It  will  crumpleaway 
without  injuring  either  the  color  or  the  texture  of  the 
article. 

To  Remove  Paint  Stains  on  Windows. — It  frequently 
happens  that  painters  splash  the  plate  or  other  glass  win- 
dows when  they  are  painting  the  sills.  When  this  is  the 
case,  melt  some  soda  in  very  hot  water  and  wash  them  with 
it,  using  a soft  flannel.  It  will  entirely  remove  the  paint. 

To  Remove  Grease  From  Coat  Collars. — Wash  with  a 
sponge  moistened  with  hartshorn  and  water. 

To  Clean  Wall-Paper.— Tie  a soft  cloth  over  a broom, 
and  sweep  down  the  walls  carefully. 
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Stains  on  the  Rands. — A few  drops  of  oil  vitriol  (sul- 
phuric acid)  in  water,  will  take  the  stains  of  fruit,  dark 
dyes,  stove  blacking,  etc.  from  the  hands  without  injuring 
them.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  drop  it  upon 
the  clothes.  It  will  remove  the  color  from  woolen,  and  eat 
holes  in  cotton  fabrics.  To  remove  ink  or  fruit  stains  from 
the  fingers,  take  cream  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  powdered 
salt  of  sorrel,  half  an  ounce ; mix.  This  is  what  is  sold  for 
salts  of  lemon. 

Removing  Grease  From  Silk. — Apply  a little  magnesia 
to  the  wrong  side,  and  the  spots  will  disappear. 

To  Clean  Furs. — Shake  and  whip  them  well;  then  brush; 
boil  some  flax  seed;  dip  a rag  in  the  water  and  wipe  them 
slightly.  This  makes  them  look  nearly  as  good  as  new. 

To  Preserve  Furs. — First,  hang  them  out  in  the  sun  for 
a day  or  two;  then  give  them  a good  beating  and  shaking 
up,  to  be  sure  no  moth  is  in  them  already.  Then  wrap  up  a 
lump  of  camphor  in  a rag,  and  place  in  each;  then  wrap  up 
each  in  a sound  newspaper  and  paste  together,  so  there  is 
no  hole  or  crevice  through  which  a moth  can  gain  entrance. 

To  Clean  Velvet. — Wet  a cloth  and  put  it  over  a hot  flat- 
iron, and  a dry  one  over  that;  then  draw  the  velvet  across  it, 
brushing  it  at  the  same  time  with  a soft  brush,  and  it  will 
look  as  nice  as  new. 

Wrinkled  Silk. — Wrinkled  silk  may  be  rendered  nearly  as 
beautiful  as  when  new,  by  sponging  the  surface  with  a weak 
solution  of  gum-arabic  or  white  glue;  then  iron  on  the 
wrong  side. 

To  Make  Cloth  Water-Proof. — In  a pail  of  soft  water  put 
half  a pound  of  sugar  of  lead,  half  a pound  of  alum;  stir 
this  at  intervals  until  it  becomes  cool;  then  pour  it  into  an- 
other pail  and  put  the  garment  therein,  and  let  it  be  in  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  without 
wringing  it. 

To  Color  Kid  Gloves, — Put  a handful  of  logwood  into  a 
bowl,  cover  with  alcohol,  and  let  it  soak  until  it  looks  strong 
—one  day,  perhaps.  Put  one  glove  on  the  hand,  dip  a small 
woolen  cloth  or  sponge  into  the  liquid,  wet  the  glove  all 
over,  rub  it  dry  and  hard  until  it  shines,  and  it  will  be  a nice 
purple.  Repeat  the  process,  and  it  will  be  black. 

Washing  Kid  Gloves. — First,  see  that  your  hands  are 
clean,  then  put  on  your  gloves  and  wash  them  as  though 
you  were  washing  your  hands,  in  a basin  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. This  method  is  used  in  Paris.  The  gloves  should 
be  hung  in  the  air,  or  some  dry  place,  to  carry  away  the 
smell  of  turpentine. 
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How  to  Remove  Stains  Etc. 


NEW  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS 
For  Taking  Out  ail  kinds  of  Grease  Spots,  Fruit  or  Ink 
Stains,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


The  left  column  shows  the  kind  of  gtain  and  the  top  column 
the  kind  of  cloth. 


Kind  of  Stain 

From 

Colored  Cotton 

From  Colored 
Woolen. 

From  Linen. 

From  Silks. 

Grease  Spots. 

Soap  and  Wa- 
ter or 
Benzine. 

Soap  and  Wa- 
ter or 
Benzine. 

Soap  Suds  or 
Benzine. 

Chloroform, 
Benzine 
or  Chalk. 

Pruit  Stains 
or  Red  Ink 

Warm  Soap 
Suds  or  A m- 
monia  and 
Water. 

Warm  Soap 
Suds  or 
Ammonia 
and  WTater. 

Warm  Chlor- 
ine Water. 

W arm  W ater 
mixed  with 
Ammonia  or 
warm  Soap 
Suds. 

Oil  Paint 
or  Varnish. 

Turpentine 
or  Benzine. 

Turpentine. 

Turpentine. 

Ether  or  Soap 
or  Benzine. 

Ink  Stains. 

A solution  of 
Citric  Acid. 
Wash  repeat- 
edly. 

DiluteHydro- 
chloric  Acid. 

A warm  solu- 
tion of 
Oxalic  Acid. 

No  remedy. 

Iron  Stains. 

A solution  of 
Citric  Acid, 
Wash  repeat- 
edly. 

DiluteHydro- 
chloric  Acid. 

A warm  solu- 
tion of 
Oxalic  Acid. 

No  remedy. 

.Wagon  Grease 
or  Coal  Tar. 

Rub  with  lard 
then  Soap  it 
and  apply 
Turpentine. 

Rub  with  lard 
then  Soap  it 
and  then 
wash  alter- 
nately with 
Water  and 
Turpentine. 

Soap  or 
Turpentine 
or  Benzine. 

r 11st  lard  it, 
•then  soap  it. 
then  wash 
alternately 
with  Water 
and  Benzoin 
instead  of 
Benzine. 

Nut  Shell 

Stains. 

Wash  alternat 

ely  with  water 

■ and  diluted  C 

hlorine  water. 
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How  to  Clean  Neckties,  Ribbons,  Etc. 

Get  a quart  fruit-jar  with  rubber  and  cover  ; half  fill  it  with 
naphtha  and  put  the  ties  in,  the  white  ones  by  themselves  and 
first  of  all.  Having  screwed  the  cover  down  tightly,  shake  the 
jar  about  for  some  minutes,  when  the  dirt  will  almost  be  en- 
tirely removed.  If  necessary,  repeat  the  process.  Smooth 
them  out  carefully,  and  pat  any  streaked  or  discolored  places 
with  a bit  of  cloth— an  old  handkerchief  will  do  nicely.  Then 
hang  them  in  the  air  to  dry  and  allow  the  odor  to  evaporate. 
It  is  best  to  leave  them  out  some  days.  A bit  of  mosquito- 
netting or  cheese-cloth  will  be  required  to  cover  them  from 
dust  or  flies.  The  darker  ties  may  be  put  in  the  same  naphtha. 
It  is  well  to  have  two  jars : one  for  first  washing,  another  for 
the  second  dipping  if  necessary.  The  naphtha  should  be  kept 
in  a close-stoppered  bottle,  and  such  work  should  always  be 
done  by  daylight  in  a room  without  a fire  and  with  open  win- 
dows, if  possible,  as  the  vapor  from  naphtha  is  highly  inflam- 
mable. 

How  to  Clean  Silk. 

To  Remove  Grease  Spots.— Scrape  French  chalk  fine  ; moisten 
to  a stiff  paste  with  soap-suds ; make  into  small  flat  cakes,  and 
dry  in  the  sun  or  oven.  When  a spot  is  to  be  cleaned,  scrape 
one  of  the  cakes  to  a powder,  cover  the  spot  with  it,  laying  the 
silk  on  a linen  or  cotton  cloth.  Lay  several  folds  of  tissue 
paper  upon  the  chalk,  and  press  with  a hot  iron  for  several 
minutes,  taking  care  it  does  not  touch  the  silk. 

To  Wash  Silk. — Mix  together  2 cups  cold  water,  1 tablespoonful 
honey,  1 tablespoonful  soft  soap,  1 wine-glass  alcohol.  Lay 
ihe  silk  on  a board,  sponge  both  sides  with  it,  rubbing  it  in 
well.  Shake  up  and  down  in  a tub  of  cold  water.  Shake  dry 
hut  do  not  wring  it.  Iron  on  the  wrong  side  while  it  is  very 
damp. 
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Jiom  to  Clean  Carpets,  patting,  Hte. 

1.  Sprinkle  salt  over  it ; then  sweep  it  well  and  it  will 
$iake  an  old  carpet  look  almost  like  new. 

2.  Take  warm  water  and  pour  in  a little  ammonia  and  wipe 
carpet  with  a large  sponge  or  soft  rag.  This  will  also  take 
out  greese  spots  should  there  be  any. 

3.  A weak  solution  of  alum  or  soda  will  brighten  up  the 
colors  wonderfully.  Use  warm  water. 

4.  Fresh  green  grass  dampened  a little  and  spread  upon 
the  carpet  and  then  swept  up  will  brighten  and  beautify  a 
carpet.  It  is  much  better  than  tea  leaves  for  it  will  leave 
no  stains. 

5.  Never  use  soap  or  not  water  on  oil  cloth. 

6.  Always  beat  a carpet  on  the  wrong  side  first. 

MA  TTING . 

Straw  matting  can  be  cleaned  beautifully  by  using  warm 
water  and  salt  and  then  rubbing  dry  with  a cloth  to  avoid 
turning  yellow. 

KEROSENE  STAINS  IN  CARPETS. 

Kerosene  stains  in  carpets  may  be  removed  by  sprinkling 
buckwheat  flour  over  the  spot.  If  one  sprinkling  is  not 
enough,  repeat. 
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TRIFLING  COST. 


pint  of  soft  boiling  water.  It  will  make  a pint  of  excellent 
jet  black  ink  at  the  small  cost  of  ten  cents. 

RED,  GREEN,  PURPLE,  BLUE  OR  YELLOW  INKS. 

Take  ten  grains  of  the  desired  color  of  aniline  and  mix  with 
one  ounce  of  soft  water,  in  which  about  15  grains  of  gum 
arabic  have  been  dissolved.  A bottle  of  ink  of  any  of  the 
above  colors  can  be  made  at  a cost  of  five  cents. 

WHITE  INK. 

Mix  pure  Flake  White  with  water  containing  enough  Gum 
Arabic  to  prevent  the  immediate  settling  of  the  substance. 

Five  cents  worth  of  Flake  White  will  make  a bottle  of  ink. 

GOLD  OR  SILVER  INK. 

Take  ten  cents  worth  of  Gold  or  Silver  bronze  and  mix  with 
Water  containing  Gum  Arabic  to  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
mucilage,  and  apply  to  pen  with  a small  brush  or  stick. 

Many  of  the  high  priced  inks  that  are  advertised  and  sold  as 
mineral  inks , are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  above  prepara- 
tions. 

INDELIBLE  INK. 

Nitrate  of  silver  50  grains  ; tartaric  acid,  40  grains ; car- 
mine, No.  40,  5 grains ; liquor  ammonise,  K ounce ; mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  A ounce.  Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
ammonia,  and  add  the  tartaric  acid  ; then  rub  the  carmine 
with  the  solution,  then  add  the  mucilage. 


Cheap  and  Beautiful  Ink . 
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INDELIBLE  INK  FOR  MARKING  CLOTHING. 

5 scruples  nitrate  of  silver, 

2 drachms  gum  arabic. 
i scruple  sap  green, 

I ounce  distilled  water. 

Mix  together.  Before  using  on  the  article  to  be  marked, 
apply  a little  of  the  following  : 

X ounce  carbonate  of  soda, 

4 ounces  distilled  water. 

Let  this  last,  which  is  the  mordant,  get  dry;  then  wich  a 
quill  pen  write  what  you  require. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  INVISIBLE  INK  FOR  POSTAL 
CARDS. 

2 ounces  of  water, 

X ounce  of  cobalt,  dissolved  in  a little  muriatic  acid, 

X drachm  of  mucilage  of  gum  acacia. 

Write  on  paper  with  this  liquid  and  it  remains  invisible 
until  heated.  On  cooling  it  becomes  invisible  again. 

INK  FOR  MARKING  PACKAGES. 

Take  lamp  black  and  mix  thoroughly  with  sufficient  turpen- 
tine to  make  it  thin  enough  to  flow  from  the  brush.  Powdered 
ultra-marine  blue  makes  a flne  blue  marking  ink. 
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How  to  Make  Cements , Etc * 


HOW  T~>  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  CLUE, 
PASTE,  MUCILAGE,  ETC. 


TO  CEMENT  BROKEN  CHINA,  ETC. 

Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  well  to  a froth,  let  them  settle;  add 
soft  grated  or  sliced  cheese  and  quick  lime;  beat  them  well 
together,  and  apply  a little  to  the  broken  edges.  This  cement 
will  endure  both  tire  and  water.  Another  good  receipt,  and 
which  is  nearly  colorless,  is  the  following:  Dissolve  X>  ounce 
of  gum  acacia  in  a wineglass  of  boiling  water,  aid  plaster  of 
Paris  sufficient  to  form  a thick  paste,  and  apply  it  with  a brush 
to  the  parts  required  to  be  cemented  together. 


CHEAP  WATERPROOF  GLUE. 

Melt  common  giue  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water;  add,  by  degrees  linseed  oil,  rendered  dn  ing  by  boiling 
with  litharge.  While  the  oil  is  being  added,  the  ingredients 
must  be  well  stirred,  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly. 


PAPER  AND  L E ATPI ER  PASTE. 

Cover  4 parts,  by  weight,  of  glue,  with  15  parts  of  cold  wafer 
and  allow  it  to  soak  for  several  hours,  then  warm  moderately 
till  the  solution  is  perfectly  clear,  and  dilute  wi;h  (>o  parts  of 
boiling  water,  thoroughly  stirred  in.  Next  prepare  a solution 
of  30  parts  of  starch  in  ‘J00  parts  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  foun  a 
thin  homogeneous  liquid,  free  from  lumps,  and  pour  the  boiling 
glue  solution  into  it  with  thorough  stirring,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  mass  boiling 
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PREPARED  GLUE  FOR  CONSTANT  USE. 

To  any  quantity  of  glue  use  common  whiskey  instead  of 
water.  Put  the  bits  of  glue,  well  broken  up,  into  a bottle ; fill 
up  with  the  spirit,  and  set  it  in  a closet,  or  where  it  is  warm, 
for  a week  ; then  it  will  be  ready  to  use  without  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

Glue  thus  prepared  will  keep  for  years,  and  will  be  fit  for  use 
at  all  times,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold,  then  place  the 
bottle  in  boiling  water  for  a few  moments.  To  obivate  the 
difficulty  of  the  stopper  becoming  tight  from  the  glue,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  the  glue  in  a tin  box,  and  the  cover  will  fife 
on  tightly  without  sticking.  It  must  be  closed  tight  or  the 
spirit  will  evaporate. 

MUCILAGE  FOR  LABELS. 

2 ounces  dextrine,  i ounce  alcohol, 

i drachm  glycerine,  6 ounces  water. 

PASTE  FOR  PAPERING  BOXES. 

Boil  water  and  stir  in  batter  of  wheat  or  rye  flour.  Let  it 
boil  one  minute,  take  off  and  strain  through  a colander.  Add, 
while  boiling,  a little  glue  or  powdered  alum.  Do  plenty  of 
stirring  while  the  paste  is  cooking,  and  make  of  consistency 
that  will  spread  nicely. 

PASTE  FOR  SCRAP  BOOKS. 

Take  half  a teaspoonful  of  starch,  same  of  flour,  pour  on  a 
little  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  a minute,  add  more  water, 
stir  and  cook  it  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  starch  a shirt  bosom. 
It  spreads  smooth,  sticks  well  and  will  not  mold  or  discolor 
paper.  Starch  alone  will  make  a very  good  paste.  Adding 
io  drops  of  oil  of  clover  to  l/z  pint  of  this  preparation  will 
make  it  more  permanent. 

COMMON  MUCILAGE  FOR  HOME  AND 
BUSINESS  USE. 

Take  one  ounce  of  gum  arable  and  reduce  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  common  mucilage  by  pouring  warm  water  on  it, 
and  let  it  stand  a lew  hours.  This  makes  a very  good 
mucilage,  and  it  costs  but  a trifle. 
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How  to  Dye  Cloth  in  Permanent  Colors 


HOW  TO  DYE  ALL  KINDS  OF  CLOTH  IN  PERMANENT 
COLORS. 


For  Cotton  Goods,  Woolen,  Silk,  Etc. 

YELLOW. 

To  color  yellow,  take  1 ounce  of  bicromate  of  potash  and  2 
ounces  of  sugar  of  lead.  Dissolve  them  separately  in  as  much 
hot  water  as  will  cover  the  goods.  Dip  into  potash  water  first. 

The  above  will  color  two  pounds  of  cotton  goods. 

BLUE. 

Dissolve  1 ounce  prussian  blue  and  2 ounces  oxalic  acid  in 
enough  cold  water  to  cover  the  goods.  Will  color  two  pounds 
of  cotton  goods. 

GREEN. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  prussian  blue  in  coid  water.  Let 
goods  remain  in  over  night,  then  proceed  as  for  yellow. 

BLACK. 

Soak  the  cloth  in  acetate  of  iron  mordant,  and  then  boil  in  a 
decoction  of  madder  and  logwood. 

For  Woolen  Goods,  Silks,  Linens,  Etc. 

Use  Diamond  Dyes.  The  colors  will  remain  permanent  in 
woolens,  silks  and  linens,  but  for  cotton  cloth  they  are  not 
satisfactory. 
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How  to  Make  all  Kinds  of  Blacking,  Oil  and  Dressing  for 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

TO  WAKE  SHOES  OR  BOOTS  WATERPROOF. 

Melt  together,  equal  quantities  of  beeswax  ana  mutton 
iuet.  While  liquid  rub  it  over  the  leather,  including  the 
soles. 

TO  SOFTEN  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Kerosene  will  soften  boots  and  shoes  which  have  been 
hardened  by  water,  and  render  them  as  pliable  as  new. 

LIQUID  BLACKING. 

2 pounds  ivory  black. 

1 pound  sweet  oil. 

2 pounds  molasses. 

Rub  together  till  well  mixed  ; then  add  oil  of  vitriol,  }{ 
pound,  course  sugar  y2  pound  ; dilute  with  beer  bottoms. 
This  cannot  be  excelled. 

WATERPROOF  COMPOUND,  FOR  LEATHER  BOOTS,  SHOES,  Etc. 

8 ounces  suet. 

8 ounces  linseed  oil. 

6 ounces  yellow  beeswax. 

I %,  ounces  neatsfoot  oil. 

i ounce  lamp  black. 

% ounce  litharge. 

Melt  together,  and  stir  till  cold, 

BLACKING  FOR  LADIES’  SHOES. 

3 ounces  of  Gum  Shellac. 

i % ounces  of  Aqua  Ammonia. 

io  ounces  of  water. 

Boil  until  the  shellac  has  dissolved.  Then  add  a little 
black  Aniline  for  coloring,  and  add  water  enough  to  make 
about  20  ounces. 
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Paints . 


HOW  TO  MIX  PAINTS  OF  VARIOUS  COLORS. 


Buff— White,  yellow  ochre  and  red. 

Chestnut— Red,  black  and  yellow. 

Chocolate — Raw  umber,  red  and  black. 

Claret— Red,  umber  and  black. 

Copper— Red,  yellow  and  black. 

Dove— White,  vermilion,  blue  and  yellow. 
Drab— White,  yellow  ochre,  red  and  black. 
Fawn— White,  yellow  and  red. 

Flesh— White,  yellow  ochre  and  vermilion. 
Freestone— Red,  black,  yellow  ochre  and  white. 
French  Grey— White,  prussian  blue  and  lake. 
Grey— White  lead  and  black. 

Gold — White,  stone  ochre  and  red. 

Green  Bronze— Chrome  green,  black  and  yellow. 
Green  Pea— White  and  chrome  green. 

Lemon— White  and  chrome  yellow. 

Limestone— White,  yellow  ochre,  black  and  red. 
Olive— Yellow,  blue,  black  and  white. 

Orange— Yellow  and  red. 

Peach— White  and  vermilion. 

Pearl-White,  black  and  blue. 

Pink— White,  vermilion  and  lake. 

Purple— Violet,  with  more  red  and  white. 

Rose— White  and  madder  lake. 

Sandstone — White,  yellow  ochre,  black  and  red- 
Snuff—  Yellow  and  Vandyke  brown. 

Violet- Red,  blue  and  white. 


A correspondent  asks  us  a 
question  on  this  subject,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  there  are 
numerous  painter’s  manuals, 
or  books  of  instruction,  in  ex- 
istence; but  many  of  these 
are  not  very  reliable.  We 
give  the  following  table  of 
compound  colors,  showing  the 
simple  colors  which  produce 
them,  which  may  be  of  some 
service  to  our  inquirer. 


Paints. — Hew  to  Tan  Hides . 
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In  the  preceding  table  of  the  combination  of  colors 
required  to  produce  a desired  tint,  the  first-named  color  is 
always  the  principal  ingredient,  and  the  others  follow  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  Thus  in  mixing  a limestone 
tint,  white  is  the  principal  Ingredient,  and  the  red  the  color 
of  which  the  least  is  needed.  The  exact  proportions  of  each 
color  must  be  determined  by  experiment  with  a smaller 
quantity.  It  is  best  to  have  the  principal  ingredient  thick, 
and  add  to  it  the  other  paints  thinner. 


flom  to  Tan  fiides  mith  JTait*  On* 

A cheap  and  simple  process  is  to  apply  to  the  flesh  side, 
when  fresh  and  wet,  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  saltpeter  and 
one  part  alum.  These  should  be  finely  pulverized  and 
sprinkled  over  every  part  of  the  skin  ; double  in  flesh  to 
flesh.  roll  up  and  let  it  lie  a day  or  two  ; then  with  a dull 
knife  remove  the  flesh  and  fat,  if  any  has  been  left.  When 
about  halt  dry,  commence  rubbing  and  continue  working 
until  dry.  The  skin  will  be  found  very  nice,  white  and 
pliable,  and  the  hair  firmly  set  ^ 
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How  to  Take  the  Measure  for  a Suit  of  Clothes. 

Take  these  Measures  over  the  Vest:  inches 

From*  1 at  center  of  back  of  neck,  round  the  inside  edge 

of  the  collar,  to  height  required  from  top  button . 

From  top  button  to  2 for  length  in  front 

From  3 to  4 round  breast 

From  5 to  6 round  waist 

MEASURE  FOR  PANTS. 

From  A to  B round  waist 

From  C to  I),  top  to  bottom 

From  center  to  fork,  close  up,  down  to  K,  for  length  of 

leg  inside,  the  leg  straight  down 

F to  G round  the  seat 

L round  the  knee 

From  H to  I round  bottom  o...... 

Take  these  Measures  outside  the  Coat: 

From  A to  B , 

Continuing  on  to  C for  full  length -. 

From  H to  1 for  elbow  joint 

Continuing  on  toK  for  length  of  sleeve 

Take  these  Measures  under  the  Coat : 

From  D to  E round  the  breast 

From  F to  G round  the  waist 

FOR  AN  OVERCOAT. 

Take  the  last  two  measures  over  the  undercoat ; the  others 
same  as  above. 
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How  to  Take  Measures  for  Patterns. 


Dresses,  Coats,  Vests,  Pants  and  Shirts. 

To  Measure  for  a Lady's  Basque  or  any  Garment  requiring  a 
Bust  Measure  to  be  taken  ; — Put  the  measure  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely — not 
too  tight. 

To  Measure  for  a Lady's  Skirt  or  Overskirt Put  the  measure 
around  the  waist,  over  the  dress. 

To  Measure  for  a Lady's  Sleeve:— Put  the  measure  around 
the  muscular  part  of  the  upper  arm,  about  an  inch  below  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm’s-eye,  drawing  the  tape  closely— not 
too  tight 

Take  the  measure  for  Misses’  and  Little  Girls’  Patterns  the 
same  as  for  Ladies’.  In  ordering,  give  the  ages  also. 

To  Measure  for  a Boy's  Coat  or  Vest : — Put  the  measure 
around  the  body,  under  the  jacket,  close  under  the  arms, 
drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight. 

To  Measure  for  a Boy's  Overcoat  .‘—Measure  about  the  breast; 
over  the  garment  the  coat  is  to  be  worn  over. 

To  Measure  for  Trousers Put  the  measure  around  the  body, 
over  the  trousers  at  the  waist,  drawing  it  closely— not  too 
tight 

To  Measure  for  a Shirt For  the  size  of  the  neck,  measure 
the  exact  size  where  the  collar  encircles  it,  and  allow  one 
inch— thus,  if  the  exact  size  be  fourteen  inches,  use  a Pattern 
marked  15  inches.  In  other  words,  give  the  size  of  the  collar 
the  shirt  is  to  he  worn  with.  For  the  breast,  put  the  measure 
around  the  bodv,  under  the  jacket  or  coat,  close  under  the 
arms,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight 
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flora  to  Enlarge  Portraits  and  Pictures 
fot*  Painting  and  Dmraing. 

— ALSO  - 

How  to  Enlarge  Embroidery,  Braiding  Patterns,  Mats,  Engrav- 
ing Capital  Letters,  Scrolls,  Music,  Etc. 

1.  The  Delineator,  as  shown  in  the  above  engraving,  is 
fastened  to  a table  or  board  with  a little  screw  or  awl.  The 
little  steel  point  at  “A”  rests  on  the  picture  or  work  to  be 
copied.  The  pencil  in  the  hand  copies  as  fast  as  the  steel 
point  traces  the  small  picture.  The  Delineator  \s  set  to  enlarge 
four  times  by  the  little  finger  screws  *‘B  and  C.”  If  you  wish 
your  picture  the  same  size  as  the  copy,  put  the  screws  at 
number  one.  If  you  wish  your  picture  twelve  times  as  large 
as  the  copy,  put  the  screws  in  number  twelve  in  each  of  the 
four  bars. 

2.  Keep  the  pencil  sharpened  under  the  hand.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  watch  the  pencil  in  the  movements  of  the  hand, 
but  to  watch  the  steel  point  at  “A.” 

3.  Now  any  one  can  easily  make  a delineator,  by  going  to 
the  hardware  store  and  securing  a few  little  screws,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  and  then  making  or  securing  four  little  pieces  of 
wood,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  of  about  two  feet  in  length. 
If  pictures  are  to  be  very  much  enlarged,  the  sticks  may  be 
made  larger,  so  that  the  delineator  may  enlarge  twenty-five  or 
one  hundred  times. 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  CANARIES 

AND 

Keep  them  Healthy  and  in  Good  Song, 

1.  In  Summer  keep  them  out  of  doors  in  some  cool  and  shady 
place. 

2 In  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring,  hang  the  cage  so  that  no  draught 
of  air  can  strike  the  bird. 

3.  Give  nothing  to  healthy  birds  but  rape,  hemp,  canary  seed, 
water,  cuttle-fish  bone,  and  gravel  paper  or  sand  on  the  floor 
of  the  cage. 

4.  A bath  three  times  a week. 

5.  The  room  should  not  be  overheated. 

6.  When  moulting  keep  warm  and  avoid  all  draughts  of  air. 

7.  Give  plenty  of  German  Summer  rape  seed.  A little  hard 
boiled  egg  mixed  with  cracker,  grated  fine,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  is  excellent. 

8.  Feed  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning. 

DISEASES  AND  CURES. 

9.  Husk  or  Asthma.  The  curatives  are  aperients,  such  as 
endive,  water  cresses,  bread  and  nnlk  and  red  pepper. 

10.  Pip.  Mix  red  pepper,  butter  and  garlic  and  swab  out 
the  throat* 
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How  to  Keep  Furs  from  Moth. 


11.  Sweating.  Wash  the  hen  in  salt  water,  and  dry  rapidly. 

12.  Costiveness.  Plenty  of  green  food  and  fruit. 

13.  Lice.  Keep  a saucer  of  fresh  water  in  the  cage,  and  the 
bird  will  free  itself. 

14.  Overgrown  Claws  or  Beak.  Pare  carefully  with  a sharp 
knife. 

15.  Moulting.  Give  plenty  of  good  food  and  keep  warm. 
Saffron  and  a rusty  nail  put  in  their  drinking  water  is  excellent. 

16.  Loss  of  Voice.  Feed  with  paste  of  bread,  lettuce  and  rape 
seed  with  yolk  of  egg.  Whiskey  and  sugar  is  a good  remedy. 

17.  To  keep  insects  out  of  bird  cages,  tie  up  a little  powdered 
sulphur  in  a bag  and  hang  it  in  the  top  of  the  cage. 


How  to  Keep  Furs  From  Moth. 


Moths  will  avoid  light  and  sunshine.  Before  packing  away  furs,  sun 
them  several  hours  in  the  open  air,  then  tie  them  tightly  in  a linen,  cotton 
or  paper  bag,  which  is  whole.  A little  snuff  placed  in  the  bottom  is  a good 
thing. 

If  moth  are  already  at  work,  fumigate  with  sulphur  placed  on  live  coals. 
Close  the  room  in  which  the  furs  are  placed,  and  be  careful  not  to  inhsle 
the  fumes.  Fumigating  rooms  after  scarlet  fever  or  other  contagious 
diseases  is  said  to  destroy  all  the  diseased  germs. 
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How  to  Enamel  Shii't  Bosoms . 


THE  OLD  STYLE  OF  WASHING. 


HOW  TO  POLISH  OR  ENAMEL  SHIRT  BOSOMS, 
MAKE  SOAP,  Etc. 

To  Polisi)  or  €r)arpel  gosorps. 

1 ounce  of  white  wax, 

2 ounces  of  spermaceti. 

Melt  together.  Heat  gently  and  turn  into  a very  shallow 
pan  ; when  cold  cut  or  break  m pieces.  When  making  boiled 
starch  the  usual  way,  enough  for  a dozen  bosoms,  add  to  it  a 
piece  of  the  polish  the  size  of  a hazel  nut. 
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How  to  Make  Soap. 

fioW  lo  ]Vlake  Hard  Soap  frorp  Soft. 

7 pounds  of  good  soft  soap, 

4 pounds  of  sal  soda, 

2 ounces  borax, 

I ounce  hartshorn, 
y2  pound  resin. 

Dissolve  in  22  quarts  of  water  and  boil  about  20  minutes. 

HoW  lo  JVIa^e  11)6  Besl  Soap  for  Was^ipg  Fipe 
Lail)€l). 

To  make  the  best  washing  soap,  and  one  that  is  suitable  for 
either  laundry  or  toilet  purposes,  will  not  soil  the  finest  fabric, 
or  injure  the  most  delicate  complexion,  use  the  following: 
Take  io  pounds  white  bar  soap, 

2 gallons  of  soft  water, 

5 pounds  sal  soda  (common  washing  soda). 

Dissolve  4 ounces  of  borax  and  1 ounce  of  salts  of  tartar  in  a 
little  water ; cut  the  soap  m slices,  and  boil  until  dissolved ; 
then  add  the  soda  and  salts  of  tartar,  and  mix  thoroughly;  pour 
into  a box  or  mold,  or  cut  into  bars.  This  makes  25  pounds  of 
soap  which  has  no  equal. 

Directions.  Put  the  clothes  to  soak  in  warm  water  ; soap 
each  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dirt  it  contains— only  the 
dirtiest  will  need  rubbing.  Rinse  thoroughly,  and  your  clothes 
will  look  better  and  wear  longer  than  washed  in  any  other  way. 
Try  it  once,  and  you  will  never  use  any  other  soap. 
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HOWTO  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURNITURE  WASHES  AND 
REMOVE  STAINS,  BRUISES,  MOTHS,  Etc. 

W.  W.  WJCKLFS  FURNITURE  POLISH. 

1%  qts.  raw  linseed  oil,  1 qt.  turpentine, 

K qt.  boiled  linseed  oil,  3 ozs.  bees  wax. 

FURNITURE  POLISH . 

Equal  quantities  of  common  wax,  white  wax  and  white  soap, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  each,  to  a pint  of  water.  Cut 
the  above  ingredients  fine,  and  dissolve  over  a fire  until  well 
mingled.  Bottle  and  label. 

A good  temporary  wash  is  kerosene  oil. 

TO  REMOVE  STAINS , SPOTS  AND  MILDEW 
FROM  FURNITURE . 

Take  K pint  of  98  per  cent,  alcohol, 
ounce  of  pulverized  resin, 

\i  ounce  gum  shellac. 

Add  ]4  pint  of  linseed  oil,  shake  well,  and  apply  with  a brush 
nr  sponge.  Sweet  oil  will  remove  finger  marks  from  varnished 
furniture,  and  kerosene  from  oiled  furniture. 

TO  TAKE  BRUISES  OUT  OF  FURNITURE . 

Wet  the  part  with  warm  water,  double  a piece  of  brown 
paper  5 or  6 times,  soak  it  and  lay  it  on  the  place:  apply  on 
that  a hot  flat-iron,  till  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  If  the 
bruises  be  not  gone,  repeat  the  process.  After  2 ©j*  3 applica- 
tions, the  dent  or  bruise  will  be  raised  level  with  the  surface 
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A POLISH  FOR  NEW  FURNITURE . 

I pint  of  alcohol.  ozs.  copal. 

i oz.  shellac.  I oz.  dragon’s  blood. 

Mix  and  dissolve.  Apply  with  sponge  or  soft  brush. 

A POLISH  FOR  WOOD  OR  LEA  THER . 

I pint  alcohol. 

3X  sticks  sealing  wax. 

Dissolve  by  heating  it,  and  apply  warm  with  sponge. 

N.  B.  The  sealing  wax  should  be  the  color  of  the  leather 
black,  red  or  blue. 

TO  REMOVE  MOTHS  FROM  FURNITURE. 

Moths  may  be  exterminated  or  driven  from  upholstered 
work,  by  sprifikling  this  with  benzine.  The  benzine  is  put  in 
a small  watering  pot,  such  as  is  used  for  sprinkling  house- 
plants  ; it  does  not  spot  the  most  delicate  silk,  and  the  un- 
pleasant odor  passes  off  in  an  hour  or  two  in  the  air. 

Care  must  be  used  not  to  carry  on  this  work  near  a fire  or 
flame,  as  the  vapor  of  benzine  is  very  inflammable.  It  is  said, 
that  a little  spirits  of  turpentine  added  to  the  water  with 
which  the  floor  is  washed,  will  preqent  the  ravages  of  moths. 

TO  CLEAN  MIRRORS,  WINDOW  GLASS,  ETC. 

Take  a soft  sponge,  wash  it  well  in  clean  water  and  squeeze 
it  as  dry  as  possible  ; dip  it  in  some  spirits  of  wine  and  rub 
over  the  glass  ; then  have  some  powdered  blue  tied  up  in  a rag, 
dust  it  over  your  glass,  and  rub  it  lightly  and  quickly  with  a 
soft  cloth  ; afterwards  finish  with  a silk  handkerchief. 

TO  REMOVE  STAINS  IN  TABLES. 

Wash  the  surface  with  vinegar ; the  stains  will  then  be 
removed  by  rubbing  them  with  a rag  dipped  in  spirits  of  salts. 
To  repolish,  proceed  as  you  would  with  new  work.  If  the 
work  be  not  stained,  wash  the  surface  with  clean  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  repolish  it  with  furniture  oil. 

TO  TAKE  SMOKE  STAINS  FROM  WALLS. 

An  easy  and  sure  way  to  remove  smoke  stains  from  common 
plain  ceilings,  is  to  mix  wood  ashes  with  the  whitewash  just 
before  applying.  A pint  of  ashes  to  a small  pail  of  whitewash 
is  sufficient,  but  a little  more  or  less  will  do  no  harm.. 
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To  Remove  Tea  Stains , Shine  Silver , Etc . 

TO  REMOVE  TEA  STAINS. 

Mix  thoroughly  soft  soap  and  salt,  say  a tablespoonful  of 
salt  to  a teacupful  of  soap,  rub  on  the  spots  and  spread  the 
cloth  on  the  grass  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  it.  Let  it  lie  for 
2 or  3 days,  then  wash.  If  the  spots  are  wet  occasionally  while 
lying  on  the  grass,  it  will  hasten  the  bleaching. 

HOW  TO  DISINFECT  A CELLAR. 

A damp,  musty  cellar  may  be  sweetened  by  sprinkling  on 
the  floor  pulverized  copperas,  chloride  of  lime,  or  even  com- 
mon lime.  A most  effective  means  to  disinfect  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  is  chloride  of  lime  in  solution.  One  pound  may 
be  dissolved  in  2 gallons  of  water.  Plaster  of  Paris  has  also 
been  found  an  excellent  absorbent  of  noxious  odors.  If  used 
1 part  with  3 parts  of  charcoal,  it  will  be  found  still  better. 


HOW  TO  SHINE  SILVER,  BRASS, 
COPPER,  TIN,  ETC. 

Dissolve  a quantity  of  alum  in  water  so  as  to  make  a pretty 
strong  brine,  and  skim  it  carefully,  then  add  some  soap  to  it. 
dip  a linen  rag  in  it  and  rub  over  the  silver. 

A WASH  FOR  CLEANING  SILVER. 

y2  ounce  fine  salt.  x/2  ounce  powdered  alum. 
l/2  ounce  cream  of  tartar. 

Mix  together,  put  them  into  a large  white-ware  pitcher,  and 
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pour  on  2 quarts  of  water  and  stir  them  frequently  till  entirely 
dissolved.  Then  transfer  the  mixture  to  clean  bottles  and  cork 
them  closely.  Before  using  it,  shake  the  bottles  well.  Pour 
some  of  the  liquid  into  a bowl  and  wash  the  silver  all  over 
with  it,  using  an  old,  soft  fine  linen  cloth.  Let  it  stand  about 
10  minutes,  and  then  rub  it  dry  with  a buckskin.  It  will  make 
the  silver  look  like  new. 

TO  WASH  GREASY  TIN  AND  IRON. 

Pour  a few  drops  of  ammonia  into  every  greasy  roasting-pan, 
after  half  filling  the  pan  with  hot  water.  Abottle  of  ammonia 
should  always  be  kept  on  hand  near  the  sink  for  such  uses ; 
never  allow  the  pans  to  stand  and  dry,  for  it  doubles  the  labor  of 
washing ; but  pour  in  water  and  use  the  ammonia,  and  the 
work  is  half  done. 

TO  CLEAN  BRASS . 

Finely-rubbed  bichromate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  will 
clean  the  dirtiest  brass  very  quickly. 

TO  POLISH  NICKEL  PLA  TE. 

Scour  with  pulverized  borax  ; use  hot  water  and  very  little 
soap  ; rinse  in  hot  water,  and  rub  dry  with  a clean  cloth.  By 
this  quick  process  a bright  polish  may  be  had. 

TO  CLEANSE  BRASSES , TINS,  COPPERS,  ETC. 

Mix  rotten-stone,  soft  soap  and  old  turpentine  to  the  consist- 
ency of  stiff  putty.  The  article  should  be  first  washed  in  hot 
water  to  remove  grease,  then  rub  the  metal  with  the  mixture, 
mixed  with  a little  water ; then  rub  off  briskly  with  a dry, 
clean  rag  or  leather,  and  a beautiful  and  durable  polish  will 
be  obtained.  The  stone  should  be  very  fine,  or  the  articles  will 
become  wore  or  scratched. 

Very  fine  emery  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

To  Remove  Rust  from  Knives,  Forks,  Razors,  Etc. 

Cover  with  sweet  oil,  well  rubbed  on,  and  let  it  remain  foi 
48  hours  ; then  rub  with  unslaked  lime,  powdered  very  fine 
until  the  rust  disappears. 
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Horn  to  Polish  j4iekel«Plate. 

Apyly  rouge  with  a little  fresh  lard  on  a piece  of  buck' 
skin.  Rub  the  nickel,  using  as  little  of  the  rouge  and  oil  as 
possible,  and  then  wipe  off  with  a clean  rag  slightly  oiled. 

Horn  to  Polish  Zinc. 

4 ozs.  powdered  rotten  stone, 

2 ozs.  pumice  stone, 

4 Ozs.  oxalic  acid. 

Add  2 quarts  of  rainwater.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  let  it 
stand  two  days  before  using.  Apply  the  polish  to  the  zinc 
with  a dry  woolen  cloth  or  chamois  skin. 


Horn  to  Remove  t^ust  from  Iron. 

Take  the  iron  and  immerse  it  in  a bath  of  nearly  satura- 
ted solution  of  chloride  of  tin  and  leave  it  there  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  rust. 

Hocu  to  Clean  trusty  Steel. 

Apply  and  cleanse  with  the  following  preparation  : 

8 parts  of  prepared  buck’s-horn, 
io  parts  or  tin  putty, 

25  parts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Mix  into  a paste  and  apply,  and  then  rub  off  with  a soft 
blotting  paper. 
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How  to  Make  Your  Own  Candies. 

To  Prevent  f^ust  on  I*on  op  Steel . 

Take  I pint  of  fat  oil  varnish,  mixed  with  five  pints  of 
highly  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  rub  with  a sponge. 
This  varnish  may  be  applied  to  bright  stoves,  and  even  to 
mathematical  instruments,  without  hurting  their  delicate 
polish,  and  they  will  never  contract  any  spots  of  rust. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CANDIES. 

1.  It  is  very  easy  for  any  one  to  prepare  and  make  their  own 
candies.  They  will  know  of  what  they  are  made,  and  how 
they  are  made.  In  reference  to  extracts,  flavors,  acids,  etc., 
they  can  be  procured  of  your  own  druggist  whom  you  person- 
ally know,  and  consequently  no  deleterious  drugs  will  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  candies. 

2.  It  is  very  necessary  that  a few  things  should  receive  spe- 
cial attention  in  making  candy. 

3.  Sugar  boiled  down  to  a sufficient  thickness  for  candy  will 
remain  perfectly  clear  if  not  stirred.  If  it  is  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  dropping  in  nuts  or  other  articles,  it  is  liable  to  go 
back  to  sugar. 
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4.  Vinegar  or  other  acids  can  be  added  to  the  sugar,  and 
this  will  keep  it  perfectly  clear,  no  matter  how  much  it  is 
stirred  or  disturbed.  Never  disturb  candy  that  is  intended 
to  be  perfectly  pure  and  clear. 

5.  Boil  the  sugar  in  a thick  pan,  or  in  a granite  or  porcelain 
kettle. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  CANDY. 

Boil  maple  sugar  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  thick.  Then 
add  a teacupful  of  vinegar  for  every  two  quarts  of  syrup; 
smaller  amounts  proportionately.  When  the  candy  has 
reached  a sufficient  consistency,  pour  out.  Any  kind  of  nuts 
may  be  dropped  into  it,  or  different  flavors  may  be  used,  to 
make  almost  any  kind  of  candy  preparation. 

FIG  CANDY. 

1 pound  of  sugar, 

1 pint  of  water. 

Set  over  a slow  fire.  When  done  add  a few  drops  of  vine- 
gar and  a lump  of  butter,  and  pour  into  pans  in  which  split 
figs  are  laid. 

RAISIN  CANDY. 

Can  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  substituting  stoned  rai- 
sins for  the  figs.  Common  molasses  candy  is  very  nice  with  ail 
kinds  of  nuts  added. 

SCOTCH  BUTTER  CANDY. 

1 pound  of  sugar, 

1 pint  of  water. 

Dissolve  and  boil.  When  done  add  1 tablespoonful  of  buttei , 
and  enough  lemon  juice  and  oil  of  lemon  to  flavor. 

MOLASSES  CANDY. 

VA  cups  of  molasses,  1 tablespoonful  of  sugar ; stir  occasion- 
ally while  boiling  ; before  taking  from  the  fire  add  butter  half 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  one-third  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Pour 
into  buttered  tins,  and  when  cool  pull  it  until  well  whitened. 

MOLASSES  CANDY. 

2 A cups  of  sugar,  1 cup  of  molasses,  1 M cups  of  water ; after 
it  begins  to  boil  add  % teaspoonful  cream  tartar;  cook  in  the 
usual  way,  but  do  not  stir ; before  taking  from  the  fire,  add 
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butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg.  Do  not  butter  your  hands 
while  pulling. 

TAFFY. 

2 A cups  or  brown  sugar,  A.  cup  of  butter,  4 tablespoonfuls 
of  molasses,  3 tablespoonfuls  of  water,  2 tablespoonfuls  of  vin- 
egar. Boil  20  minutes. 

EVERT  ON  TOFFEE. 

V/£  lbs.  powdered  loaf  sugar,  1 teacupful  water,  A lb.  but® 
ter,  6 drops  essence  of  lemon.  Put  the  water  and  sugar  in  a 
brass  pan  on  the  stove.  Beat  the  butter  to  a cream  ; when  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  add  the  butter,  and  keep  stirring  the  mix- 
ture over  the  fire  until  it  sets.  Just  before  the  toffee  is  done 
add  the  lemon. 

BUTTER  TAFFY. 

2K  cups  of  light-brown  sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  molas* 
ses,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wa- 
ter, one-quarter  cup  of  butter.  Boil  until  it  is  brittle  in  water, 
pour  into  pans  and  let  it  cool. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS. 

2K  cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  water  ; boil  six  minutes. 
Flavor  with  a few  drops  of  the  essence  of  peppermint.  Stir 
until  quite  thick,  then  drop  on  a buttered  paper. 

CARAMELS. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  two  of  sugar.  Boil  ten  minutes.  Add 
one  large  tablespoonful  of  flour,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  A 
lb.  chocolate.  Boil  twenty  minutes. 

CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS. 

Three  lbs.  brown  sugar,  A lb.  butter,  K lb.  of  chocolate 
(fine),  one  pint  of  cream  or  milk.  Melt  all  these  together  with 
care,  and  boil  half  an  hour,  stirring  constantly.  Just  before 
taking  off  the  fire  flavor  with  vanilla,  and  add  a small  cup  of 
granulated  sugar.  Pour  into  a buttered  tin.  When  partly 
cool,  mark  in  pieces  about  an  inch  square. 

COCOANUT  DROPS. 

One  pound  of  cocoanut,  1 pound  of  powdered  sugar,  quarter 
of  a pound  of  flour,  whites  of  six  eggs.  Bake  in  a hot  oven. 
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10W  TO  [HOKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  DBIHKS  FOB  TIE  OKI. 


TO^OItOGV. 

LEMONADE. 

Juice  of  half  a lemon,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  one  glass  of 
water,  either  hot  or  cold,  as  the  case  requires.  Hot  lemonade 
an  excellent  remedy  for  colds  and  biliousness. 

ORANGE  WHEY. 

Juice  of  one  orange,  one  pint  sweet  milk.  Heat  slowly 
until  curds  form.  Strain  ana  cool. 

EGG  LEMONADE. 

iuice  of  one  lemon,  one  glass  water,  white  of  one  egg,  one 
le-spoon  sugar.  Beat  together. 

JELLY  WATER. 

Sour  jellies,  or  the  canned  juice  of  any  fruit  make  pleasant 
drinks  when  reduced  with  water  and  sweetened. 

OAT  MEAL  TEA. 

Two  tablespoons  raw  oat  meal,  one  quart  water.  Let 
stand  two  hours  in  a cold  place,  then  drain  off  as  wanted. 

TOAST  WATER. 

Toast  a thin  slice  of  bread  very  brown.  Lee  it  stand  in  a 
bowl  of  cold  water  an  hour  before  using. 

TAPIOCA  MILK. 

Soak  three  tablespoons  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold  water. 
Add  three  cups  boiling  milk,  sugar  and  flavoring  to  taste, 
and  simmer  slowly  thirty  minutes.  Eaten  warm.  Sago  can 
also  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
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FLAX-SEED  LEMONADE. 

Pour  one  pint  boiling,  water  over  two  tablespoons  whole 
flaxseed,  when  cool  strain  and  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  two  tablespoons  honey.  Used  for  coughs,  colds  and 
suppressed  urine. 

BEEF  TEA . 

Cut  one  pound  lean  beef  in  pieces,  cover  tightly  in  a 
bottle,  placed  in  a pot  of  cold  water.  Heat  slowly  to  a boil, 
which  should  be  continued  steadily  four  hours.  When  salted 
it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  a mild  stimulant,  but  not  very 
nourishing,  and  a patient  confined  to  it  long  will  slowly 
starve. 

RICE  GRUEL. 

Steep  two  tablespoons  rice  slowly  in  one  quart  water,  one 
hour.  Strain,  and  add  salt  and  a little  cream. 

CORN  TEA. 

Common  corn  parched  brown.  Grind  it,  and  pour  on 
boiling  water.  Can  be  used  with  or  without  cream.  Used 
in  nausea,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 

BRAN  GRUEL. 

Bran  of  white  wheat,  one  pint.  Boil  half  an  hour  in  three 
pints  water.  Strain,  and  salt  it.  May  be  thinned  and 
flavored  with  lemon  juice. 

CORN  MEAL  OR  “ WATER  GRUEL." 

Wet  one  tablespoon  sifted  corn  meal  in  cold  water. 
Prepare  one  quart  boiling  water  in  a gruel  pan.  Stir  one 
spoonful  of  this  cold  batter  into  the  boiling  water,  let  it  boil 
up,  then  add  another,  stirring  thoroughly,  and  so  on  until  the 
gruel  is  thick  enough.  Let  it  boil  hard  twenty  minutes  or 
longer.  Salt  and  add  a little  cream. 

Gruel  can  be  made  of  Graham  the  same  way. 

MILK  PORRIDGE. 

Into  one  quart  boiling  milk  stir  one  and  a half  tablespoons 
flour,  wet  in  cold  water.  Salt  to  taste.  Can  be  made  of 
“whole-wheat  flour,”  arrow  root,  corn-starch,  etc. 

BUTTERMILK. 

For  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  fevers,  and  in  cases  of 
diabetes  buttermilk  is  an  excellent  food.  May  be  sealed  like 
fruit  in  glass  jars  and  kept  some  time. 
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OATMEAL  GRUEL. 

Two  tablespoons  oatmeal  in  one  quart  boiling  water.  Sift 
in  slowly  and  boil  one  hour,  then  strain  and  season. 

HOT  MILK. 

Reduce  the  milk  by  adding  one-tenth  water.  Heated  in 
a double  boiler  to  i xo°  F.,  or  as  hot  as  one  can  sip  it  slowly,  it  is 
a most  valuable  drink  for  any  invalid.  Especially  would  it 
be  well  for  nursing  mothers  to  try  it,  instead  of  the  beer  or 
porter  so  often  ignorantly  recommended  to  them.  By  its 
means  mothers  have  been  enabled  to  gain  flesh  during  the 
nursing  period,  which  usually  is  such  a draught  upon  the 
strength  and  flesh. 

CHICKEN  BR  O TH. 

Boil  the  dark  meat  of  half  a chicken  in  one  quart  of  water 
with  little  rice  or  barley.  Take  off  the  fat  and  use  as  soon 
as  the  rice  is  well  cooked.  Add  bits  of  brown  toast. 


MA  CAR  ONI  SO  UP. 

Break  into  small  pieces  a handful  of  macaroni.  Boil  one 
hour.  Strain  two  cups  stewed  tomatoes,  and  add  to  it,  with 
one  cup  of  cream  just  before  serving. 

FARINA  SOUP. 

One  half  cup  of  farina,  half  cup  of  cream  or  one  beaten 
egg,  added  to  any  soup  stock,  and  boiled  gently  half  an  hour. 

TOMATO  SOUP. 

One  quart  water,  one  pint  tomatoes  heated  to  boiling. 
Thicken  with  Graham  flour — three  tablespoons  mixed  with 
cold  water.  Add  one  quart  of  milk  and  stir  until  it  boils. 
Season . 
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LEMON  JELLY. 

Stir  into  one  pint  of  boiling  water  two  tablespoons  corn- 
starch, wet  in  cold  water.  Add  part  of  a cup  or  sugar  and 
juice  of  two  lemons,  with  a little  grated  rind.  Set  in  moulds 
to  cool. 

Another  Recipe  for  Lemon  Jelly. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  one  quart  water.  Let  it 
come  to  a boil  in  a saucepan.  Add  juice  of  three  lemons,  a 
little  grated  rind,  and  one  cup  of  sugar,  pour  into  moulds, 
and  set  on  the  ice  to  cool. 
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• ■ ■ pitora  Tokology.  • • • 

CRACKED  OR  ROLLED  WHEAT. 

Cracked  wheat  should  be  stirred  into  boiling  water  and 
cooked  in  a double  kettle  ? hours.  Salt  and  serve  either  hot 
or  cold  in  moulds  with  fruit  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 
Rolled  wheat  may  be  cooked  the  same  way,  only  it  does  not 
require  to  cook  so  long. 

Do  not  soak  in  cold  water,  but  stir  into  boiling  water,  as 
all  the  grains  should  be.  Wheat  is  excellent  for  constipation 
or  biliousness. 

INDIAN  MEAL  MUSH. 

Commeal  stirred  into  boiling  water  slowly  and  cooked 
thoroughly  one  hour — not  less. 
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OATMEAL  MUSH 

Prepared  the  same  as  wheat  with  the  same  distinction 
between  the  cracked  oats  and  the  rolled.  It  should  not  be 
stirred  while  cooking. 

GRAHAM  MUSH . 

Prepared  the  same  as  above.  Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  then 
beat  thoroughly  before  taking  up.  Serve  with  fruit  juice,  or 
cream  and  sugar. 

FARINA  MUSH. 

Half  a cup  farina,  one  quart  boiling  water.  Cook  fifteen 
minutes  in  double  kettle  without  stirring;  add  half  a cup  of 
cream  just  before  removing  from  fire. 

Serve  with  stewed  fruit  or  fruit  juice. 

WHEA  TLET  MUSH. 

Use  water  or  equal  parts  milk  and  water.  Salt  to  taste. 
Have  it  boiling  hot,  then  sprinkle  in  wheatlet  enough  to 
make  a thin  pudding.  Boil  hard  for  five  minutes,  then  set  it 
back  ten  minutes  to  cook  slowly. 

WHEATLET  PUDDING. 

Break  up  cooked  wheatlet,  add  milk  enough  to  make  a 
thin  pudding.  Two  eggs,  currants,  raisins  to  suit  Brown 
in  a moderate  oven. 

WHEA  TLET  PUDDING. 

In  a deep  pudding  dish  put  layers  of  cold  cooked  wheatlet, 
(cracked  wheat  may  be  used,)  and  tart  apples  sliced  thin. 
Sugar  to  taste.  Raisins  if  desired.  Fill  the  dish  thus  having 
wheatlet  at  the  top.  Bake  until  well  done  and  browned. 

Rice  and  apples  may  be  prepared  the  same  way. 

RICE  AND  RAISINS. 

Boil  together,  one  cup  rice,  half  cup  raisins,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  in  three  cups  boiling  water.  Serve  warm  or  cold  with 
cream  or  fruit  sauce. 

RICE  SNOW  BALLS. 

Boil  two  cups  rice  two  hours  in  two  quarts  water  and  one 
pint  of  milk.  Mould  in  small  cups.  Serve  with  boiled 
custard  or  fruit  sauce® 
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RICE  OMELET \ 

Two  cups  boiled  rice,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  eggs.  Beat 
with  the  egg  beater,  and  put  into  a hot  buttered  skillet.  Cook 
slowly  ten  minutes,  stirring  frequently. 

HOMINY, 

One  cup  hominy,  three  and  a half  cups  boiling  water.  Salt. 
Cook  four  hours  in  a double  kettle. 

RICE  AND  BERRY  PUDDING. 

Work  together . two  cups  cold  rice  and  two  cups  sweet 
milk.  Then  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  one- 
third  cup  of  sugar,  also  the  well  whipped  whites.  Stir  in 
two  cups  blueberries,  currants,  strawberries,  seeded  cher- 
ries, or  chopped  apples.  Bake  one  hour  in  a pudding  dish, 
set  in  a pan  of  boiling  water.  Serve  warm  or  cold  with  or 
without  cream. 

BOILED  RICE. 

Two  cups  of  rice  to  three  pints  boiling  water.  Salt  to 
taste.  Cook  in  double  kettle  four  hours. . The  Japanese 
method  of  cooking  rice  is  to  cover  a dish  tightly  and  cook  in 
a steamer  with  only  a very  little  water  in  the  rice.  Each 
kernel  turns  out  separate,  and  bursts  open  like  a mealy 
potato. 

GRAHAM  [MUFFINS. 

Stir  together  one  pint  new  milk  and  one  pint  graham  or 
“entire  wheat”  flour.  Add  one  beaten  egg  and  bake  in  hot 
muffin  rings.  Salt  must  not  be  used  with  any  bread  that  is 
made  light  with  egg. 

BEST  GRAHAM  BISCUIT. 

Make  a thick  Graham  mush  as  above.  Take  it  out  on  the 
moulding  board,  and  knead  into  it  more  graham  flour,  roll 
about  an  inch  thick  and  cut  into  biscuits,  and  bake  in  a hot 
oven. 

LIGHT  GRAHAM  BISCUIT. 

Make  the  dough  of  Graham  yeast,  beat  a trifle  stiffer, 
roll  and  cut  into  biscuits.  When  light  bake  thirty  minutes. 

BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD. 

Three  cups  Graham  flour,  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup 
molasses,  two  cups  sweet  milk,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  tea- 
spoon soda.  Steam  three  hours,  then  bake  until  brown. 
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OATMEAL  SNAPS. 

Mix  one  cup  sweet  cream  and  three  tablespoonfuls  sugar; 
add  fine  oatmeal  until  stiff;  knead  slightly.  Roll  to  the 
thickness  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Cut  in  shapes  and  bake 
crisp  in  a moderate  oven. 

GRAHAM  FRUIT  CRACKERS . 

Make  a stiff  dough  of  equal  parts  Graham  and  white 
flour,  two-thirds  cup  sweet  cream,  three-fourths  teaspoonful 
of  Baking  Powder,  (or  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda  to  one  half 
of  cream  of  tartar).  Roll  out  thin,  cover  thickly  with  dried 
currants.  Lay  on  another  sheet  of  dough  and  pass  the 
rolling  pin  over  it.  Cut  in  shapes.  Prick  deeply.  Bake  in 
a moderate  oven. 

GRAHAM  WAFERS. 

Mix  Graham  flour  with  pure  cold  water.  No  salt.  Roll 
very  thin,  cut  in  squares  and  bake  quickly.  These  will  keep 
months  in  a dry  place  and  are  excellent  for  dyspeptics.  May 
be  heated  over  before  eating. 

GRAHAM  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

Sour  milk  or  buttermilk  with  just  enough  soda  to  make  it 
bubble  a little.  One  egg  well  beaten,  and  Graham  flour 
stirred  in  to  make  a batter.  Excellent  with  maple  syrup  for 
constipation. 

MILK  TOAST. 

Toast  graham  bread  or  gems  split  in  two.  Boil  one  pint 
of  milk  and  half  a cup  cream.  Thicken  with  one  teaspoon 
cornstarch.  Salt  to  taste.  Pour  over  the  toast  and  serve 
hot. 

OYSTER  TOAST. 

Pour  stewed  oysters  over  graham  gems  or  bread  toasted. 
Excellent  for  breakfast. 

Codfish  cooked  in  milk  is  also  excellent  on  toast.  Also 
stewed  tomatoes. 

EGGS  ON  TOAST. 

Soften  brown  bread  toast  with  hot  water.  Serve  on  a 
platter  with  poached  or  scrambled  eggs.  Add  salt,  buttei 
and  a little  cream.  Set  in  the  oven  to  warm  just  before 
serving. 
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ASPARAGUS  ON  TOAST. 

Stew  tender  asparagus  thirty  minutes.  Add  half  a cup  of 
cream,  salt  and  butter  to  taste.  Turn  over  graham  toast. 

BOILED  EGGS. 

Eggs  furnish  the  most  perfect  food  as  well  as  milk.  They 
should  never  be  boiled  hard.  Place  in  boiling  water  and  set 
back  ten  minutes , and  they  will  be  cooked  to  perfection  and 
easily  digested. 

EGGS  POACHED  IN  MILK. 

One  cup  milk,  half  a cup  of  water,  when  boiling  break  in 
six  eggs.  Cook  slowly  and  serve  on  toast,  well  seasoned. 

EGG  OMELET. 

Beat  whites  of  six  eggs.  Beat  yolks  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk  and  one  of  flour,  stir  in  the  whites  lightly. 
Cook  in  a hot  buttered  skillet.  When  the  edge  is  cooked 
turn  over  carefully.  In  two  minutes  more  double  together 
on  a hot  platter.  Jelly  may  be  spread  between  if  desired. 
Use  no  salt. 

GRAHAM  GEM  PUDDING. 

Break  up  six  cold  gems  into  small  pieces,  and  pour  over 
them  a pint  of  hot  water  and  half  a cup  of  sugar.  Stir  in  six 
large  tart  apples,  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Bake  brown. 

APPLE  TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Soak  a cup  of  tapioca  in  a quart  of  warm  water  three 
hours.  Stir  in  lightly  six  tart  apples  sliced  thin,  add  half  a 
C ip  of  sugar,  and  bake  in  a pudding  dish. 

Serve  with  whipped  cream,  warm  or  cold. 

ORANGE  PUDDING. 

Pare  and  slice  five  large  oranges,  removing  seeds.  Lay 
in  a deep  dish  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  let  them  stand  two 
hours.  Make  a custard  of  one  pint  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs 
and  two  tablespoons  corn-starch;  when  cool  pour  over 
oranges.  Beat  the  whites  with  two  tablespoons  powdered 
sugar,  and  place  on  top. 

Brown  quickly  in  the  oven. 
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BROILED  OYSTERS . 


Put  large  oysters  on  a toaster.  Hold  over  hot  coals  until 
heated  through.  Serve  on  toast  moistened  with  cream.  Very 
grateful  in  convalescence. 

PIE  FOR  DYSPEPTICS. 

Four  tablespoons  of  oatmeal,  one  pint  of  water,  let  stand 
till  the  meal  is  swelled.  Then  add  two  large  apples,  pared 
and  sliced,  a little  salt,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  nutmeg  if  desired.  Bake  in  a buttered  dish,  when 
well  mixed  together.  Makes  a most  delicious  pie,  which  can 
be  eaten  with  safety  by  the  sick  or  well. 

APPLE  SNOW. 

Bake  tart  apples  till  soft  and  brown.  Remove  skins  ant\ 
cores.  When  cool  beat  them  smooth  and  fine.  Add  half  a. 
cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  the  white  of  one  egg. 

Beat  till  the  mixture  will  hold  on  your  spoon.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  or  soft  custard. 

BAKED  PIE  PLANT. 

Cut  pie  plant  into  a pudding  dish.  Sprinkle  over  it  a cup 
of  sugar,  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Pie  plant  may  be  steamed  with  sugar  mid  make  a 
nice  sauce. 

FRUIT  ICE. 

Apples,  pears,  pineapples  or  any  fruit  grated  fine,  sweet- 
ened to  taste  and.  frozen,  are  delicious.  Useful  in  fever  or 
inflammation. 

SCALLOPED  TOMATOES . 

Bake  in  a pudding  dish  alternate  layers  of  tomatoes  (fresh 
or  canned)  and  bread  crumbs.  Seasoned  well.  Have  the 
top  layer  q£  tomatoes 
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Practical  Methods  and  Receipts  for  the  Care  of 


Kitchen  Utensils. 

1.  Attention  to  details  is  very  necessary. 

2.  Sand  or  bath  brick  is  excellent  in  cleaning  woodea 
articles,  floors,  tables  and  the  like. 

3.  If  you  use  limestone  water,  an  oyster  shell  in  the  tea 
kettle  will  receive  the  lime  deposit. 

4.  Boil  in  the  coffee  pot,  occasionally,  soap,  water  ana 
washing  soda.  It  should  always  be  bright  to  insure  good 
coffee. 

5.  Pans  made  of  sheet-iron  are  better  to  bake  bread  and 
cake  in  than  those  made  of  tin. 

6.  If  skillets  are  very  greasy,  a little  sal  soda  in  the  water 
will  neutralize  the  grease,  and  so  make  them  much  easier 
to  wash. 

7.  Bottles  and  cruets  are  cleaned  nicely  with  sand  and 
soap  suds. 

8.  Iron  pots,  stoneware  jars  and  crocks  should  have  cold 
water  and  a little  soda  placed  in  them  on  the  stove  and 
allowed  to  boil,  before  using  them. 

9.  Never  allow  the  handles  of  knives  to  be  placed  in  hot 
water. 
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10.  A discolored  brass  kettle  can  be  cleaned  nicely  by 
scouring  it  with  a little  vinegar  and  salt  and  washing  it  well 
afterwards  with  hot  water  and  soap. 

11.  Scrape  the  dough  from  your  rolling  pin  and  wipe  with 
a dry  towel,  rather  than  wash  it. 

12.  Steel  or  silver  may  tarnish  in  woolen  cloths.  A 
chamois  skin  or  tissue  paper  is  very  much  better. 

13.  Don’t  put  your  tinware  or  iron  vessels  away  damp, 
always  dry  them  first.  And  scald  out  your  woodenware 
often. 

14.  Don’t  use  a brass  kettle  for  cooking  until  it  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  salt  and  vinegar. 

15.  Don’t  allow  coffee  or  tea  to  stand  in  tin. 

16.  Don’t  allow  knives  with  wooden,  horn  or  bone  handles 
to  lie  in  hot  water,  wash  the  blades  in  as  hot  water  as  you 
please,  but  keep  it  off  the  handles  as  much  as  possible. 

1 7.  Don’t  heat  new  iron  vessels  too  quickly.  Heat  them 
gradually,  and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  crack. 


household  ^VTeasupes  and  Weights. 

Below  we  give  the  weights  and  measures  in  ordinary  use 
among  housekeepers  : 

2 teaspoonfuls  equal  1 tablespoonful. 

2 tablespoonfuls  equal  1 ounce. 

16  tablespoonfuls  equal  1 cupful. 

2 cupfuls  equal  1 pint. 

1 pint  equals  I pound. 

16  ounces  equal  1 pound. 

4 gills  equal  1 pint. 

2 pints  equal  I quart. 

4 quarts  equal  1 gallon. 

An  ordinary  tumblerful  equals  I cupful. 

1 quart  flour  equals  1 pound. 

8 or  10  ordinary  sized  eggs  equal  1 pound. 

1 tablespoonful  salt  equals  1 ounce. 

4 tablespoonfuls  equal  1 wine  glass. 

4 wine  glasses  equal  1 coffee  cupful. 


CA  UTION  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS. 

Never  allow  the  contents  of  a tin  can  of  fruit,  or  canned 
goods  of  any  kind,  to  remein  in  the  cans  after  they  are 
opened. 
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Meats . 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MEAT  TENDER . 


(A  NEW  METHOD.) 

It  is  well  known  that  meat  must  be  kept  some  time  after 
killing  to  make  it  tender.  In  winter,  a large  piece  of  beef  or 
mutton  will  keep  for  six  weeks  if  hung  in  a dry,  cool  place. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  time  allowed  in  England  for  the  Christmas 
“ shoulder  of  mutton,”  and  every  few  days  it  is  rubbed  over 
with  salt  and  vinegar.  In  summer,  unless  the  butcher  will 
keep  the  meat  for  you,  you  must  resort  $0  ottyey  rpeap^. 
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A tough  piece  of  meat  may  be  laid  in  not  too  strong  vinegar 
for  three  or  four  days  in  summer  and  twice  as  long  in  winter, 
adding  to  the  vinegar  such  spices  as  you  may  like.  To  soften 
a tough  steak  pour  a few  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  on  and  let 
stand  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  This  method  has  long 
been  recommended  and  is  to  some  extent  used  among  us  ; the 
foreign  cook  employs  sour  milk  for  the  same  purpose  and  with 
even  greater  success  : but  this  must  be  changed  every  day  and 
at  the  end  of  the  time  well  washed  from  the  meat. 

BAKED  MEA  T. 

To *bake  meat  heat  some  beef  fat  in  your  dripping  pan, 
put  the  roast  into  it  and  with  a fork  stuck  in  the  fat  part  turn 
in  rapidly  until  it  is  browned  on  all  sides.  Then  put  it  into  a 
hot  oven,  basting  often,  cook  12  to  15  minutes  to  the  pound. 
Add  no  water.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  when  half  done. 
Before  that  the  salt  will  toughen  it.  The  roast  is  done  when 
the  center  is  red  instead  of  blue  as  at  first. 

BROILED  MEA  T. 

To  broil  meat  turn  it  once  or  twice  over  hot  coals,  then 
butter  and  lay  in  a pan  to  finish  in  the  oven.  This  prevents 
burning  the  outside  in  order  to  cook  well  the  inside  of  steak 
or  chop. 

MEA  T CROQ  UETTES. 

When  so  good  a dish  as  this  can  be  made  out  of  soup 
meat,  it  is  worth  a little  trouble. 

Ingredients  : 2 cups  of  chopped  beef,  1 tablespoon  butter, 
1 tablespoon  flour,  1 egg,  IK  a lemon  or  l tablespoon  vinegar, 
a few  gratings  of  nutmeg  and  IK  cup  of  stock  or  milk. 

Cook  the  flour  in  butter  and  add  the  stock  or  milk  and  sea- 
soning, then  the  beef,  and  cook,  stirring  all  the  time  till  the 
mass  cleaves  from  the  side  of  the  kettle.  Let  it  get  cold,  then 
make  it  into  little  egg  shaped  balls,  let  them  dry  a little,  roll 
in  beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 

To  vary —add  K as  much  chopped  salt  or  fresh  pork  as  you 
have  meat. 


FORK  LOIN  OF  PORK.  HIND  LOIN  OF  PORK. 

A NEW  METHOD  FOR  FRESHENING  BACON. 

Cut  the  slices  ready  for  frying.  Let  them  soak  about  twelve 
hours  in  sour  milk.  Wash  thoroughly  and  fry  in  hot  lard  or 
drippings.  The  bacon  will  be  very  much  better  and  move 
palatable  than  if  freshened  in  water. 
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MEAT  AND  SOUP. 


1 . To  make  soup  crack  the  bones  and  cut  up  the  meat  in 
small  pieces  aud  put  on  the  stove  dn  cold  water,  cook  slowly 
several  hours,  cool,  remove  the  fat  and  rewarm  adding  flav- 
ors to  taste  before  serving.  Do  not  remove  the  scum  which 
rises  while  boiling  as  this  is  the  most  nourishing  part.  The 
soup  meat  may  afterwards  be  chopped,  moistened  with  some 
of  the  soup,  flavored  with  spices,  lemon,  etc.,  and  pressed 
while  warm  and  make  nice  cold  meat  for  tea. 

BOILED  MEAT. 

2.  To  boil  meat  the  opposite  is  true.  Put  it  into  boiling  water 
and  boil  hard  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  reduce  the  heat 
a little  and  cook  slowly  until  done.  This  retains  the  juices  in 
tfle  meat  instead  of  drawing  them  out  as  for  soup. 
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If  fire  is  no  object,  you  may  boil  a beef’s  heart,  it  wil]  takt 
all  day.  Put  into  cold  water  and  bring  slowly  to  the  simm- 
ering point  and  keep  it  there.  Next  day  it  may  be  stuffed 
with  well-seasoned  bread  crumbs  and  baked  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 


Heat  the  gravy,  put  the  roast  in  it.  After  trimming  it 
into  shape  again,  cover  closely  and  put  into  a hot  oven  for 
ten  minutes,  or  less,  according  to  size  of  piece. 

. Or,  cut  in  slices  and  lay  in  hot  gravy,  only  long  enough  to 
heat  them  through. 


HAM  CAKES. 


Take  one  cup  finely  chopped  boiled  ham,  two  cups  of 
breadcrumbs,  two  eggs,  pepper  and  salt,  and  enough  milk  to 
make  quite  moist. 

To  use.  First : Fry  on  a griddle  in  small  spoonfuls,  and 
turn  as  pancakes. 

Second  : Use  mashed  potatoes  instead  of  breadcrumbs,  and 
fry  as  above. 
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Sausages. 


Sausage. 


4 pounds  pork,  lean  ; il/2  pounds  pork,  fat ; io  easpoon- 
fuls  sage  ; 5 teaspoonfuls  pepper ; 5 teaspoonfuls  salt. 

Grind  or  chop  very  fine  the  pork.  Mix  the  seasoning  in 
with  your  hands,  taste  to  be  sure  that  all  is  right,  and  pack 
down  in  stone  jars,  pouring  melted  lard  to  the  thickness  of 
about  one  inch  on  top. 

Sausage. 

2 pounds  lean  pork,  2 pounds  lean  veal,  2 pounds  beef 
suet,  peel  of  half  a lemon,  1 grated  nutmeg,  1 teaspoonful 
black  pepper,  1 teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper,  5 teaspoonfuls 
salt,  3 teaspoonfuls  sweet  marjoram  and  thyme,  mixed,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  sage,  juice  of  a lemon.  Grind  the  meats 
and  thoroughly  mix  in  the  other  ingredients,  Stuff  in  cases. 


Bologna  Sausage— Cooked. 


Mix  well  together  and  let  boil  twelve  hours  : 5 pounds 
beef  finely  chopped,  1%  pounds  pork  finely  chopped,  2 tea- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  cloves,  1 teaspoonful  of  powdered 
mace,  iX  ounces  of  ground  black  pepper,  salt  to  taste. 
Stuff  this  mixture  into  muslin  bags  eight  or  twelve  inches 
long  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Lay  them  in  a ham 
pickle  four  or  five  days,  and  then  smoke  them  six  or  seven 
days.  Hang  up  in  a dark  place. 


How  to  Pickle  Meats , 
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Showing  the  Sections  into  which  Pork  should  be  cut. 

HOW  TO  PICKLE  BEEF. 

A.  S.  BARNARD’S  CELEBRATED  RECEIPT. 


To  3 gallons  of  water  add  8 pounds  of  salt,  2 ounces  ot 
saltpetre  and  one  pint  of  molasses — same  proportion  for 
larger  quantities. 

Method. — Pack  the  meat  without  salt.  Prepare  the  brine 
as  above,  scald  it,  skin  it,  let  it  cool  and  cover  the  meat. 

HOW  TO  PICKLE  HAMS. 

Take  to  ioo  pounds  of  ham,  4 quarts  of  fine  salt,  %,  pound 
of  saltpetre  and  1 quart  of  molasses  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Method. — Rub  the  hams  with  the  mixture  and  pack 
them  closely.  Put  the  remaining  mixture  upon  them  and 
let  them  lie  10  days,  then  turn  them  and  let  them  lie  20 
days — take  them  up  and  smoke  them  with  corn  cobs. 

HOW  TO  PACK  PORK. 

Pack  the  pork  closely  together  and  put  in  plenty  of  rock 
salt,  then  pour  on  cold  water  to  cover  the  meat. 

HOW  TO  PICKLE  TONGUES. 

For  each  tongue  taker  6 oz.  of  salt;  2 oz.  of  bay  salt; 
I oz.  of  saltpetre  ; 3 oz.  course  sugar. 

Cloves  and  allspice  to  taste,  keep  the  tongue  in  the  above 
pickle  two  weeks  or  20  days. 
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POUIiT^Y* 


How  to  Cook  All  Kinds  of  Poultry . Slf 


How  to  0ook  j\ll  Ki11^8  °f  Poultry. 

1.  Poultry  should  never  be  eaten  in  less  than  12  hours  after 
it  has  b$en  hilled  ; but  it  should  be  picked  and  drawn  as  soon 
as  possible. 

2.  After  picking  and  drawing  chickens  it  is  well  to  wash 
them  in  three  waters  adding  a little  soda  in  the  last  water. 

3.  When  buying  turkeys  notice  carefully  the  legs  ; if  they 
are  rough  and  reddish  the  bird  is  old  ; if  smooth  and  black  it 
is  young* 

4.  If  the  fowl  is  old  or  tough,  a little  soda  in  which  it  is 
boiled  will  make  it  tender. 

5.  A pan  of  water  placed  in  an  oven  with  a roasting  fowl 
will  keep  it  from  scoarching. 

6.  Wild  game  first  fried  in  butter  before  boiling  will  greatly 
improve  the  flavor. 

7.  Chickens,  unless  of  the  very  tenderest  spring  brood,  and 
Ducks  and  Turkeys  are  far  better  when  dressed,  stuffed,  and 
steamed  until  tender,  then  brown  nicely  in  the  oven.  This 
makes  an  easy  Sunday  dinner  as  all  the  labor  may  be  done  on 
Saturday  with  only  a half  hour  s cooking  Sunday. 

8.  Young  fowls  should  never  be  fried  but  always  broiled. 
Split  down  the  back,  butter  and  broil  over  clear  coals.  They 
may  be  finished  in  the  oven  after  four  or  five  minutes  broiling 
The  flavor  is  finer  and  they  digest  much  easier  than  w'hen 
fried.  Use  the  bones  for  soup. 
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9r  By  using  sticks  and  pinning  and  tying  the  fowls  as  in  the 
above  illustration  it  will  bake  and  look  much  nicer  when 
served. 


ROASTED  TURKEY. 

Stuff  a nicely  cleansed  turkey  with  dressing,  made  of  two 
pints  of  bread  crumbs,  one.  cup  of  butter,  and  moistened  with 
water ; to  this  add  one  egg,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
also  a pint  or  more  of  oysters  if  convenient.  Mix  this  well  be- 
fore using.  Rub  butter  over  the  outside  of  the  turkey,  place 
in  the  dripping  pan,  with  a little  water  and  baste  frequently 
while  cooking. 
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SMOTHERED  CHICKEN. 

Prepare  the  chicken  as  you  would  for  boiling  it  whole,  and 
Diace,  with  a little  water,  into  a dripping  pan,  after  seasoning 
it  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Put  thin  slices  of  tomato  over 
it,  dredge  with  flour,  cover  it  very  closely  to  keep  in  the 
steam,  and  place  in  the  oven  to  cook  until  tender.  When  done, 
remove  the  cover,  to  let  brown  nicely.  Make  a nice  gravy 
from  the  drippings,  to  serve  with  them. 

FRICASSEED  CHICKEN. 

Clean,  wash,  and  cut  up  a pair  of  young  chickens.  Lay  in 
clear  water  for  half  an  hour.  If  they  are  old,  you  cannot 
brown  them  well.  Put  them  in  a saucepan,  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  them  well,  and  set  over  the  fire  to  heat  slow- 
ly. Meanwhile,  cut  half  a pound  of  salt  pork  in  strips,  and 
fry  crisp.  Take  them  out,  chop  fine,  and  put  in  the  pot  with 
the  chickens.  Fry  in  the  fat  left  in  the  frying-pan  one  large 
onion,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  cut  into  slices.  Let  them 
brown  well,  and  add  them  also  to  the  chicken,  with  a quarter 
teaspoonful  of  allspice  and  cloves.  Stew  all  together  slowly 
for  an  hour  or  more,  until  the  meat  is  very  tender  ; you  can 
test  this  with  a fork.  Take  out  the  pieces  of  fowl  and  put  in 
a hot  dish,  covering  closely  until  the  gravy  is  ready.  Add  to 
this  a great  spoonful  of  walnut  or  other  dark  catsup  and  near- 
ly three  tablespoonfuls  of  browned  flour,  a little  chopped 
parsley,  and  a glass  of  brown  Sherry.  Boil  up  once  ; strain 
through  a cullender,  to  remove  the  bits  of  pork  and  onion  ; 
return  to  the  pot,  with  the  chicken  ; let  it  come  to  a final  boil, 
and  serve,  pouring  the  gravy  over  the  pieces  of  fowl. 

DEVILED  TURKEY. 

Take  the  first  and  second  joint  of  a roast  turkey  and  cut 
deep  gashes  in  them,  and  into  these  put  a little  mixed  mustard, 
a little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper.  Lay  on  a broiler  until  heated 
through,  then  place,  on  a very  hot  dish,  and  spread  with 
butter. 
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Hdw  to  Carve  Fowl 


HOW  TO  CARVE  TURKEYS,  DUCKS.  CHICKENS,  Etc. 

1.  It  is  a very  easy  matter  to  divide  and  separate  the  parts  of 
a baked  fowl,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  do  it  easily  and  ele- 
gantly. 

2.  Every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  should  be  familiar 
with  the  art  of  carving. 

3.  A good  skillful  carver  places  the  fork  in  the  fowl  as  shown 
above,  and  does  not  remove  it  until  the  whole  is  divided. 

4.  First  cut  off  the  leg  and  wing  on  one  side  and  then  shave 
off  the  breast  in  nice  thin  slices.  Then  turn  the  bird  and  cut 
the  other  side  in  the  same  manner. 

5.  Never  rise  from  your  seat  while  carving. 

6.  To  hit  the  joints  while  carving  and  separating  the  wings 
and  legs,  the  bird  should  be  thoroughly  studied  before  cooked, 
and  the  lesson  learned  as  to  the  location  of  the  joints,  after 
which  no  trouble  will  ever  be  experienced  in  separating  any  of 
the  joints  or  parts  in  the  fowl. 

7.  In  a turkey  the  thigh  should  be  separated  into  three  por- 
tions , one  with  the  bone,  and  two  without,  and  a piece  of  this, 
with  a slice  from  the  breast,  will  be  sufficient  fo.  one  person, 
unless  it  is  known  that  they  do  not  prefer  any  of  the  parts  thus 
separated. 

8.  The  wing  may  be  divided  in  a similar  way,  unless  prefer 
ence  is  otherwise  expressed. 

9o  Always  lay  the  pieces  with  skin  side  up  and  add  a spoon- 
ful of  stuffing. 
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SHOWING  THE  SECTIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  BREAST  IS  TO  BE  CUT. 


10.  If  there  are  old  persons  at  the  table,  the  choice  part  just 
below  the  thigh,  which  is  easily  removed,  should  be  given 
them. 

11.  The  best  way  to  learn  to  carve  is  to  watch  a good  skillful 
carver,  and  then  practice  at  every  opportunity  offered. 


STEWED  CHICKEN  AND  DUMPLINGS. 

Cut  a chicken  into  pieces  suitable 
for  serving,  wash  it,  and  put  it  into 
a deep  stew  pan,  add  three  pints  of 
water.  Put  on  to  boil,  in  another 
sauce  pan,  three  slices  of  carrot, 
three  of  turnip,  and  one  large  onion, 
cook  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then 
take  up  the  vegetables  in  a strainer 
and  place  it  in  a stew  pan  with  the 
chicken  and  dip  some  of  the  water 
into  it.  Mash  the  vegetables  with 
the  back  of  a spoon  and  rub  as  much 
as  possible  through  the  strainer. 
Now  skim  two  spoonfuls  of  chicken 
fat  and  put  it  into  the  pan  in  which 
the  vegetables  were  cooked.  When 
boiling-hot,  add  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour,  stir  it  in  with  the 
chicken,  and  simmer  until  tender. 
Season  well  with  pepper  and  salt  and  butter.  The  stew  must 
not  boil  hard,  but  only  simmer  about  two  hours.  Ten  minutes 
before  serving,  put  it  on  the  front  of  the  stove  and  put  the 
diimplings  in,  and  cook  ten  ipinufe^. 
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FISH. 


various  dishes  of  fish. 
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How  to  Prepare  and  Cook  All  Kinds  of  Fish. 


HOLLANDAISE  SA  UCE. 

Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  into  a frying  pan;  when 
melted,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  stir  until  smooth,  then 
pour  in  two  cupfuls  of  cold  water  and  stir  steadily  until  it 
thickens,  add  a little  salt  and  pepper,  take  from  the  fire  and 
add  the  beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
stirring  steadily. 

FRIED  WHITEFISH. 

Split  a large  wliitensh  and  place  in  a dish  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  let  it  stand 
for  an  hour.  Drain  them,  flour  them  all  over,  dip  in  egg  and 
fry  to  a light  brown.  Serve  with  the  above  sauce. 

BOILED  FISH. 

Unless  you  have  a fish  kettle  the  fish  must  be  pinned  in  » 
stout  piece  of  white  cloth,  and  not  boiled  hard  but  simmered 
Serve  with  egg  sauce. 


HOW  TO  USE  CANNED  SALMON. 


SALMON  ON  TOAST. 

Flake  the  fish,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  heat  it  with 
a little  milk  or  cream.  Have  some  hot  milk  in  a flat  pan. 
Toast  several  slices  of  bread,  which  dip  quickly  into  the  hot 
milk,  place  on  a hot  dish,  spread  with  butter  and  pour  over  it 
the  heated  fish. 

SALMON  CROQUETTES. 

One  can  of  salmon;  one  egg,  well  beaten;  one-half  cup  of 
fine  bread  crumbs;  salt;  cayenne  pepper;  nutmeg;  juice  of 
half  a lemon.  Drain  off  the  liquid  and  mince  the  fish.  Melt 
and  work  in  the  butter,  season,  and  if  necessary  moisten  with 
a little  of  the  liquid;  add  the  crumbs.  Form  tne  parts  into 
rolls,  which  flour  thickly,  and  stand  them  in  a cold  place  for 
an  hour  Fry  in  not  fat  and  serve  on  a hot  platter,  garnished 
vyith  fresh  parsley  or  lettuce- 
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SALMON  SALAD . 

One  cup  of  cold  salmon  minced  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  chopped  celery  or  cabbage.  Line  a dish  with  let- 
tuce leaves,  turn  into  it  the  mixed  salmon  and  celery  or  cab- 
bage, and  over  all  pour  a dressing  made  of  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  oil,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  A 
mayonnaise  dressing  may  be  used,  but  with  salmon  the  plain 
dressing  is  to  be  preferred. 

FISH  BALLS. 

The  favorite  dish,  is  prepared  by  adding  to  cooked  codfish, 
finely  shredded,  a like  quantity  of  mashed  potatoes.  Make 
into  balls,  season  and  fry  on  a griddle  or  in  boiling  fat. 

Any  other  fish  can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

CODFISH  SOUP . 

Cook  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  in  one  tablespoonful  of  but, 
ter.  Add  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  milk,  or  milk  and  water- 
and  when  it  boils  stir  in  one  teacup  of  cold  boiled  codfish  that 
has  been  freed  from  skin  and  bones  and  then  chopped  fine. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

OYSTERS. 

OYSTER  SOUP. 

Put  the  liquid  of  one  quart  of 
oysters  and  two  pints  of  water  in  a 
kettle;  let  it  boil  and  skim  it,  then 
add  two  quarts  of  milk  and  one 
dozen  rolled  crackers  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  put  in  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  When  near 
boiling  point  put  in  the  oysters. 
When  it  begins  to  boil  take  up  at 

THE  EDIBLE  OYSTER.  OnCe. 

OYSTERS  ON  TOAST. 

Put  in  a stew  pan  one  quart  ot  oysters  with  their  liquid, 
when  they  come  to  a boil  put  in  one  pint  of  milk,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
a little  salt  and  pepper.  Let  it  boil  up  and  then  pour  over 
slices  of  nicely  browned  and  buttered  toast.  Serve  hot. 
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OYSTER  PATTIES . 

Line  patty  pans  with  paste,  put  a cover  of  paste  over  and 
pinch  the  edges;  bake  in  a quick  oven,  take  as  many  large 
oysters  as  you  have  patties,  stew  them  in  their  own  liquid, 
then  cut  in  pieces  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  the  same 
of  butter,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  a little  salt,  pepper 
and  minced  mace,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream;  mix  to- 
gether well  and  into  each  of  the  patties  put  a tablespoonful  of 
the  mixture.  Serve  hot. 


LOBSTER  CUTLETS. 

MADE  EROM  CANNED  LOBSTERS. 

Mince  the  meat  of  the  lobsters  fine,  season  with  salt  and 
spice,  melt  a piece  of  butter  in  a sauce  pan,  mix  with  it  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  add  the  lobster  and  a little  finely 
chopped  parsley,  add  a little  stock  also,  and  let  it  come  to  a 
boil;  remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  into  it  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  spread  this  mixture  in  a shallow  pan;  when  cold  cut  into 
cutlets,  shape,  dip  carefully  in  beaten  eggs,  then  in  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  to  a rich  brown  color  in  hot  lard. 


BAKED  SALMON. 

One  can  of  salmon,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  melted  butter, 
one  cup  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  salt  and  minced  cucumber 
pickle.  Drain  the  liquid  from  the  fish  and  set  aside  for  the 
sauce.  Pick  the  fish  to  pieces,  then  work  in  the  melted  butter, 
seasoning,  eggs,  and  crumbs.  Put  in  a buttered  bowl,  cover 
tightly  and  set  in  a pan  of  boiling  water.  Cook  in  a hot  oven 
one  hour,  then  stand  the  bowl  in  cold  water  for  a moment  to 
loosen  the  pudding,  and  turn  out  on  a hot  dish. 

For  the  sauce  make  a cup  of  drawn  butter,  to  which  add  the 
liquid  from  the  can,  a beaten  egg,  pepper,  salt,  a chopped  pi- 
ckle and  some  minced  parsley  cabbage  or  lettuce.  Boil  up  and 
pour  over  the  fish  or  serve  in  a gravy  tureen, 
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Codfish , 


THE  COD* 


BROILED  SALT  CODFISH \ 

Take  a thick  piece  of  the  fish  and  soak  it  24  hours,  changing 
water  once  or  twice;  then  wipe  dry  and  broil  to  a nice  brown, 
over  a clear,  but  not  too  hot  fire.  Take  up  on  a hot  platter, 
spread  on  it  a little  butter,  or  pour  over  it  a few  spoonfuls  hot 
cream.  With  mealy  baked  potatoes  and  nice  brown  bread 
this  makes  a breakfast  which  a convalescent  can  enjoy. 

A CROCK  OF  CODFISH . 

Pick  the  codfish  all  up  as  you  would  to  cook  and  pack 
down  in  a jar;  cover  with  a thin  muslin  cloth  and  cover  that 
with  salt.  The  fish  is  then  ready  for  use  at  a moment’s  notice, 
and  not  one  particle  will  spoil  or  dry  up  to  waste,  if  it  is  kept 
in  a cool  place. 


CHIDES. 
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How  to  Make  All  Kinds  of  Cake . 


How  to  Make  all  Kinds  of  Cakes,  Cookies, 
Doughnuts,  Etc. 


A FEW  PRACTICAL  RULES. 

Powdered  sugar  is  better  than  granulated for  baking  cake . 
It  dissolves  more  quickly. 

Always  remember  that  baking  powder  and  sweet  milk  go 
together , and  sour  milk  and  soda. 

Do  not  use  butter  to  grease  baking  pans.  The  salt  in  the 
butter  makes  the  cake  stick  to  the  pan.  Always  use  fresh 
lard. 

If  eggs  are  kept  in  a cool  place  they  always  beat  better 
when  broken. 

Continually  opening  the  oven  door  makes  a cake  fall.  The 
oven  door  should  never  be  opened  for  at  least  ten  minutes 
after  placing  the  cake  into  it. 

If  molasses  is  used  in  cakes  they  should  never  be  baked  w 
a hot  oven  as  they  will  burn  very  quickly , 
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WALNUT  CAKE. 

E.  B.  J.  writes : Take  2 teacupfuls  of  white  sugar,  % tea- 
cupful butter,  1 teacupful  milk,  3 teacupfuls  flour,  whites  of  8 
eggs,  2 teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  Filling  : Make  a boiled 
frosting  and  stir  in  lib  chopped  English  walnuts. 

SPONGE  CAKE . 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  half  a cup- 
ful of  cold  water  and  three  eggs,  with  a teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder  ; flavor  with  lemon ; bake  in  a moderate  oven. 


COFFEE  CAKE. 


Work  in  a quart  of  bread  dough,  a tablespoonful  of  butter, 
half  a cupful  of  sugar,  with  one  cupful  of  dried  currants  ; add 
flour  to  make  dough,  make  in  cake,  shake,  rub  with  melted 
butter,  put  in  a pan  and  let  rise.  Rusks.— In  one  pint  of  milk 
dissolve  one  yeast  cake,  add  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  beat  together  ; sift  in  flour  to  make  dough,  add  two  ounces 
of  butter;  let  rise,  work  well,  make  in  rusks,  put  in  a pan  to 
lighten,  bake  in  a quick  oven  ; sprinkle  with  sugar. 

Lemon  Cake . 

Beat  to  a cream: 
i cup  of  sugar, 
% cup  of  butter. 
Then  stir  in  : 4 
well  beaten 
eggs,  1 grated 
lemon,  2 cups  of 
flour.  Bake  in 
greased  pans,  in 
a quick  oven. 
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Economy  Cake. 

i cup  of  sugar,  i cup  of  buttermilk,  i egg,  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  2 cups  of  flour,  i teaspoonful  of  soda. 

Boston  Cakes. 

9 

Beat  to  a cream  : i teacup  of  butter,  3 cups  of  sugar. 
Then  add  : 1 cup  of  cream  or  milk,  6 well  beaten  eggs,  4 
teacups  of  sifted  flour,  a little  salt,  ]/2  pound  of  currants,  1 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one  tablespoonful  of  milk. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Marble  Cake.— Light. 

1 cup  white  sugar,  y2  cup  of  butter,  % cup  of  milk,  whites 
of  three  eggs,  2 cups  prepared  flour. 

Dark. 

y cup  brown  sugar,  % cup  butter,  y2  cup  molasses,  % cup 
milk,  % nutmeg,  1 teaspoonful  cinnamon,  y2  teaspoonful 
allspice,  % teaspoonful  soda,  2 cups  flour,  yolks  of  3 eggs.  Fill 
the  pan  with  alternate  spoonfuls  of  light  and  dark  batter. 


BREAD  CAKE. 

Into  2 teacupfuls  of  light  bread  dough,  work  with  the  hands 
lK~teacupfuls  sugar,  1 of  butter,  half  a teacupful  of  milk,  2 
well-beaten  eggs,  1 teaspoonful  baking  powder,  nutmeg  to 
taste  and  a teacupful  seeded  raisins.  A little  more  flour  may 
be  needed.  Place  in  pan  it  is  to  be  baked  in  and  let  rise  again, 
and  when  light,  bake  in  a moderate  oven  40  or  50  minutes. 
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Silver  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a cupful  of  butter,  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  half  a cupful  of  cornstarch,  dissolved  in  nearly 
half  a cupful  of  milk  ; one  and  a fourth  cupfuls  of  flour,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one-fourth  of  a teaspoonful 
of  soda,  and  vanilla  or  almond  flavor.  Beat  the  butter  to  a 
cream  and  gradually  beat  in  the  sugar.  Add  the  flavor. 
Mix  the  flour,  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  together,  and  sift. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a stiff  froth.  Add  the  corn  starch  and 
milk  to  the  beaten  sugar  and  butter,  teen  add  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  the  flour.  Mix  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Have 
the  batter  in  sheets,  and  about  two  inches  deep.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  A chocolate  frosting 
is  nice  with  this  cake. 

Gold  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  % cupful  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  i whole  egg,  % cupful  of  milk,  X °f  a teaspoonful 
each  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  iX  cupfuls  of  flour.  Mix 
the  butter  and  sugar  together,  and  add  the  eggs,  milk, 
flavor  and  flour,  in  the  order  named.  Bake  the  same  as  the 
silver  cake.  A white  frosting  is  good  with  this  cake. 

Angel  Cake. 

The  whites  of  n eggs,  il/2  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  i 
cupful  of  pastry  flour,  measured  after  being  sifted  4 times  ; 
1 teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  1 of  vanilla  extract.  Sift 
the  flour  and  cream  of  tartar  together.  Beat  the  whites  to 
a stiff  froth.  Beat  the  sugar  into  the  eggs,  and  add  the 
seasoning  and  flour,  stirring  quickly  and  lightly.  Beat  until 
ready  to  put  the  mixture  in  the  oven.  Use  a pan  that  has 
little  legs  at  the  top  corners,  so  that  when  the  pan  is  turned  up- 
side down  on  the  table,  after  the  baking,  a current  of  air  will 
pass  under  and  over  it.  Bake  for  40  minutes  in  a moderate 
oven.  Do  not  grease  the  pan. 
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Watermelon  Cake. 


White  Part. — One  teacupful  each  of  butter  and  milk, 
two  teacupfuls  sugar,  three  and  one  half  teacupfuls 
flour,  3 teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  i teaspoonful  extract 
of  lemon  and  the  whites  of  8 eggs.  Red  Part. — One  cupful 
red  sugar,  y2  cupful  butter,  l/3  cupful  milk,  2 cupfuls  flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls  baking  powder  and  a teacupful  raisins  ; bake 
in  a pan  with  a tube  in  the  center.  Place  the  red  part 
around  the  center  of  the  pan  and  the  white  around  the  out- 
side of  this.  Frost  when  done. 


FRUIT  CAKE. 


HOLIDAY  CAKE. 

A Small  Fruit  Cake. 


y2  cup  of  sugar,  y2  cup  of  butter,  4 tablespoonfuls  of  mo- 
lasses, % of  a teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  4 eggs,  l/2 
cupful  of  citron  cut  fine,  l/2  pound  of  seeded  raisins,  % 
pound  of  well  washed  currants  and  blanched  almonds,  1 
grated  nutmeg,  1 tablespoonful  each  of  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon, 2 cups  of  sifted  flour.  Flavor  with  lemon  essence, 
and  at  the  very  last  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Bake  one  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

Coffee  Cake. 

Mix  quite  stiff,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  one  hour: 
1 cup  of  brown  sugar,  1 cup  of  molasses,  1 cup  of  butter,  1 
egg,  1 cup  of  strong  coffee,  2 cups  of  raisins,  y ounce  of 
powdered  cloves,  y ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  yz  ounce 
of  soda,  1 grated  nutmeg,  4 or  5 cupfuls  of  flour. 
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Sunshine  Cake. 

This  is  made  almost  exactly  like  angel  cake.  Have  the 
whites  of  11  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  six,  cupfuls  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  measured  after  sifting  ; I cupful  of  flour,  meas- 
ured after  sifting  ; I teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  and  I of 
orange  extract.  Beat  the  whites  to  a stiff  froth,  and  gradu- 
ally beat  in  the  sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  in  a similar  manner 
and  add  to  them  the  whites  and  sugar  and  flavor.  Finally , 
stir  in  the  flour.  Mix  quickly  and  well.  Bake  for  fifty  min- 
utes in  aslo  woven,  using  a pan  like  that  for  angel  cake. 


Citron  Cake. 


Beat  separately  the  whites  and  yolks  of  4 eggs,  3 cups  of 
sugar,  1 cup  of  butter,  % cup  of  sweet  milk,  3 cups  of  flour, 
2^  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  1 y2  cups  of  chopped 
citron,  rolled  in  flour.  This  is  best  baked  in  pans  about 
twice  as  long  as  wide.  The  pan  should  be  large  enough  so 
as  to  have  the  batter  about  2 yh  inches  thick. 

Nut  Cake. 

2 cups  of  sugar,  1 cup  of  butter,  1 cup  of  milk,  3 eggs,  3 
cups  of  flour,  2 teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  2 cups  of  any 
kind  of  nut  kernels. 

Chocolate  Cake. 

2 cups  of  sugar,  % cup  of  butter,  1 cup  of  milk,  2 cups  of 
flour,  1 cup  of  corn  starch,  yolks  of  5 eggs.  Beat  the  butter 
and  sugar  to  a cream,  then  put  in  the  eggs,  stirring  them 
well  together  ; add  the  milk  and  corn  starch,  then  the  flour, 
first  mixing  it  with  the  baking  powder.  Bake  in  jelly  tins. 
For  the  icing  : % cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate,  % cup  of  sweet 
milk,  1 teaspoonful  of  corn  starch,  1 teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Grate  the  chocolate  into  the  milk  and  dissolve  it,  heat  the 
milk  to  the  boiling  point  ; stir  the  corn  starch  in  a little  cold 
milk,  and  add  to  the  chocolate  and  milk. 
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SNOW  CAKE . 

Cream  % teacupful  butter  with  2 teacupfuls  sugar ; add  1 
teacupful  each  of  sweet  milk  and  corn  starch,  2 teacupfuls 
pour,  1A  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  and  flavoring  to  taste; 
lastly  add  the  well  beaten  whites  of  7 eggs.  Stir  these  in 
lightly  and  bake  in  a dish,  preferably  one  with  a pipe.  Bake 
40  to  45  minutes. 

PUFF  CAKE, 

Beat  to  a cream  A teacupful  butter  and  1 teacupful  sugar; 
add  in  the  order  named,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  A, 
teacupful  milk,  1 A teacupfuls  sifted  flour,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  and  1 heaping  teaspoonful  baking  powder, 
sifted  in  the  last  thing.  Flavor  with  vanilla,  and  bake  in  a loaf. 


WHITE  SPONGE  CAKE  OR  “ ANGEL  FOOD 


One-and-a-half  cupfuls  pulverized  sugar,  one  cup  flour, 
twelve  whites  of  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  one 
teaspoonful  flavoring. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PREPARING. 

Sift  the  sugar  and  flour  three  times  separately,  then  mix  and 
stir  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  twelve  eggs.  Stir  the  cream 
of  tartar  in  with  the  sugar  and  flour  before  putting  in  the  eggs. 
Add  the  flavoring  and  bake  in  a medium  oven. 

ORANGE  CAKE. 

Mix  smoothly  one  teacupful  granulated  sugar  with  half  a 
teacupful  butter,  add  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  three  eggs,  % 
cup  of  milk,  a tablespoonful  lemon  juice,  and  ‘1A  cups  flour, 
with  which  is  sifted  2 teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  Lastly 
add  the  whites  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  four  layers.  For  a fill- 
ing, to  be  put  in  when  the  cakes  are  cold,  chop  fine  3 or  4 
peeled  oranges,  sweeten  and  spread  them  over  3 of  the  layers, 
cover  these  and  the  top  layer  with  a soft  boiled  frosting  made 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  sweetened  to  taste  and  flavored 
with  a little  grated  lemon  peel.  Pile  these  together  adding 
frosting  to  sides  as  well  as  on  top. 
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Reliable  Sponge  Cake. 

Beat  three  eggs  minutes,  add  il/2  teacupfuls  sugar  and 

beat  5 minutes  ; 
then  stir  in  a 
teacupful  flour 
with  which  is 
sifted  one  tea- 
spoonful cream 
of  tartar.  Beat 
three  minutes 
before  adding 
y2  teacupful  of 
cold  water  in 
which  is  de- 
solved  y2  tea- 
spoonful soda  ; 
lastly  stir  in  I 
teacupful  flour  and  mix  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Cocoanut  Cake. 

Cream  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  half  a cupful  of  butter 
together,  sift  in  three  cupfuls  of  flour  with  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder,  pour  in  a cupful  of  milk,  flavor  with 
lemon,  and  lastly,  add  the  well-beaten  whites  of  eight  eggs. 
Bake  in  jelly-pans,  and  spread  grated  cocoanut  and  pow- 
dered sugar,  mixed,  between. 

White  Mountain  Cake. 

Cream  one  pound  of  sugar  and  a half  a poun~  of  butter 
together  ; sift  in  one  pound  of  flour  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  add  half  a cupful  of  milk  and  the  stiffly- 
beaten  whites  of  ten  eggs.  Flavor  with  bitter  almon  ex- 
tract. Pour  in  cake-mold  and  bake  40  minutes. 
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Layer  Cakes. 


Cream  Cake. 

2 cups  powdered  sugar,  % cupful  butter,  4 eggs,  l/2  cup- 
ful milk,  y2  teaspoonful  soda,  1 teaspoonful  cream  tartar,  3 
cups  flour.  Bake  in  layers  as  for  jelly  cake,  and  when  cold 
spread  the  following  mixture  between  the  layers  : y2  pint  of 
milk,  2 small  teaspoonfuls  corn  starch,  1 egg,  1 teaspoonful 
vanilla,  y2  cup  sugar.  Let  the  milk  come  to  a boiling  point, 
and  stir  in  the  corn  starch  wet  with  a little  cold  milk.  Beat 
the  egg  and  sugar  together,  take  out  a portion  of  the  boiling 
mixture  and  gradually  beat  it  into  the  eggs  and  sugar  ; re- 
turn to  the  rest  of  the  custard,  and  boil,  stirring  constantly 
until  quite  thick.  When  cool  season  with  vanilla  ana 
spread  between  the  layers. 

Cocoanut  Cake. 

2 cups  powdered  sugar,  l/2  cup  butter,  3 eggs,  1 cup  milk, 
3 cups  flour,  2 tablespoonfuls  cream  tartar,  1 teaspoonful 
soda.  Bake  in  Jelly  tins. 

Filling. — 1 grated  cocoanut.  To  one-half  of  this  add 
whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  to  a froth,  and  one  cup  of  powd- 
ered sugar.  Spread  between  the  layers.  Mix  the  other  half 
of  the  grated  cocoanut  with  four  tablespoonfuls  powdered 
sugar,  and  strew  thickly  on  top  of  cake. 

Jelly  Cake. 

Beat  to  a cream : 2 cups  of  sugar,  y2  cup  of  butter,  then 
add  three-quarters  of  a cup  of  milk,  1 large  tablespoonful  of 
baking  powder,  mixed  in  two  and  a half  cups  of  flour.  The 
frothed  whites  of  eight  eggs.  Bake  in  jelly  pans,  and  when 
cool,  spread  jelly  between  the  layers. 
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Strawberry  Cake. 


Mix  into  a dough  : 5 cups  of  flour,  1 teaspoonful  of  salt,  4 
well  beaten  eggs,  enough  milk  to  make  it  roll  nicely.  Roll 
them,  and  place  a crust  in  the  bottom  af  a shallow  pan,  then 
a thick  layer  of  strawberries  sugared  to  taste.  Cover  with 
a thin  layer  of  crust,  then  another  layer  of  strawberries  and 
sugar.  Cover  the  whole  with  another  layer  of  crust,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven,  twenty  minutes. 

Custard  Cake. 

2 eggs,  1 cup  of  sugar,  X CUP  of  water,  1 cup  of  flour,  1 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  layers. 

Custard. — % cup  of  sugar,  ^ cup  of  milk.  1 tablespoonful 
of  corn  starch,  butter  the  size  of  a hickory  nut.  Flavor 
with  lemon.  Boil  until  as  thick  as  jelly.  Spread  between 
the  layers  when  they  are  cool. 

Hickorynut  Cake. 

2 cups  of  sugar,  cup  of  butter,  4 eggs,  4 yi  cups  of  flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  quickly  in  jelly 
pans. 

For  the  Filling. — Beat  together ; 1 cup  of  sugar,  2 eggs, 
X cup  of  corn  starch,  1 cup  of  fine  chopped  hickorynut  ker- 
nels, 1 pint  o 1 milk.  Boil  until  a custard,  and  when  cool 
spread  between  the  layers  of  the  cake. 
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How  to  Make  All  Kinds  of  Frosting. 

Boiled  Frosting. 

White  of  one  egg  beaten  to  a stiff  froth,  one  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  moistened  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  hot 
water;  boil  sugar  briskly  for  five  minutes,  or  until  it  “ jing- 
les ” on  the  bottom  of  the  cup  when  dropped  in  cold  water 
then  pour  the  boiling  syrup  on  the  egg  in  a small  stream 
beating  hard  at  the  same  time. 

Gelatine  Frosting. 

Dissolve  a teaspoonful  of  gelatine  in  three-quarters  of  a 
cup  of  boiling  water  ; strain,  thicken  with  a cup  of  sugar, 
and  flavor  with  lemon. 

Every  Day  Frosting. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  stiff ; add  two  and  a half 
cups  of  powdered  sugar  gradually,  beating  briskly  all  the 
time.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Frosting. 

' Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  add  gradnally 
a half  pound  of  pulverised  sugar,  beat  very  thoroughly, 
flavor  with  lemon  juice.  To  color  a delicate  pink,  use  the 
juice  of  strawberries,  currants  or  cranberries  or  a very  littl§ 
cochineal. 
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Frosting. 

Whites  of  4 eggs,  I pound  of  powdered  sugar,  lemon> 
vanilla  or  other  flavoring.  Break  the  whites  into  a broad, 
cool  dish.  Throw  a small  handful  of  sugar  upon  them,  and 
begin  whipping  it  in  with  slow  steady  strokes  of  the  beater. 
In  a short  time  throw  in  more  sugar,  and  keep  adding  it  un- 
til it  is  all  used  up.  Beat  perseveringly  until  icing  is  of  a 
smooth,  fine  and  firm  texture.  If  not  stiff  enough  put  in 
more  sugar.  Lemon  juice  whitens  the  icing. 


Beat  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a stiff  froth,  then  stir  in  ten 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  pulverized  sugar,  well  heaped,  but  not 
all  you  can  take  up  on  the  spoon,  and  one  of  cornstarch  ; be 
sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  beaten  before  taking  the  cake 
from  the  oven.  Invert  a milkpan,  place  the  cake  on  the 
pan  and  apply  frosting  ; it  will  be  as  smooth  as  glass,  and 
adhere  firmly  to  the  cake. 

Chocolate  Frosting. 

% cup  of  grated  chocolate,  3 cups  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  but  very  little,  they 
must  not  become  white,  and  stir  in  the  chocolate,  then  poi^ 
in  the  sugar  gradully,  beating  to  mix  it  well. 
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Yellow  Frosting. 

The  yolk  of  one  egg  to  nine  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  pul- 
verized sugar  ; flavor  with  vanilla.  Use  the  same  day  it  is 
made. 


Frosting  Without  Eggs. 

Place  one  cup  of  sugar  in  a basin,  add  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  milk,  put  it  on  the  stove  and  let  it  boil  five  minutes  ; 
take  off,  and  stir  until  perfectly  white,  adding  any  flavor. 
You  can  make  a chocolate  frosting  of  it  by  adding  a square 
of  Baker’s  chocolate,  well  shaved  or  melted,  just  as  you 
take  it  from  the  stove. 
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ECONOMICAL  COOKIES. 

1 cup  of  sugar,  K cup  of  butter,  1 cup  of  water,  2 teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking  powder,  flavor  with  lemon.  Flour  enough  to 
roll  out  thin,  cut  with  a biscuit  cutter. 

NICE  COOKIES . 

2 eggs,  1 cup  of  sugar,  % cup  of  butter,  2 tablespoonfuls  of 
weet  milk,  2 teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  flour  enough  to 

stiffen.  Mix  soft  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 

COOKIES 

2 cups  of  sugar,  1 cup  of  butter,  2 eggs,  y2  cup  of  milk,  1 tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  tartar,  y2  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour  to  roll 
sttff. 

MOLASSES  COOKIES . 

1 cup  of  butter,  2 cups  of  molasses,  1 teaspoonful  cloves,  1 
tablespoonful  ginger.  Sufficient  flour  to  make  a soft  dough. 
Mould  with  the  hands  into  small  cakes,  and  bake  in  a steady 
rather  than  quick  oven,  as  they  are  apt  to  burn. 

SOFT  GINGER  COOKIES. 

1 pint  of  molasses,  1 cup  of  lard,  1 cup  of  water,  V/2  tea- 
spoonfuls of  cream  tartar,  3^  teaspoonful  soda,  1 tablespoonful 
of  ginger.  Flour  enough  to  roll  as  stiff  as  possible. 
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GINGER  SNAPS. 

Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  the  same  of  lard,  aud 
mix  them  with  : % pound  of  brown  sugar,  1 pint  of  molasses, 
2 tablespoonfuls  of  ginger,  1 quart  of  flour.  Dissolve  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  saleratus  in  a wine-glass  of  milk,  and  strain  it  in- 
to the  cake.  Add  sufficient  flour  to  enable  you  to  roll  it  out 
very  thin,  cut  into  cookies,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

GINGER  SNAPS. 

1 cup  of  molasses,  1 cup  of  sugar,  l cup  of  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  1 egg,  A cup  of  boiling  water,  1 teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  water,  2 teaspoonfuls  of  ginger.  Flour  enough  to 
mould  rather  soft. 

GINGER  SNAPS. 

2 cups  of  molasses,  1 cup  of  butter,  melted  into  it,  A cup  of 
water,  2 teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  3 teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  flour 
enough  to  roll  soft.  Bake  with  a hot  hre.  Watch  carefully  as 
they  burn  very  easily. 


GINGERBREAD- 


SOFT  GINGER  BREAD. 

2 well  beaten  eggs,  1 cupful  of  molasses,  A teacupful  of  lard, 
A teacupful  of  butter,  1 tablespoonful  of  ginger,  l teaspoonful 
of  cream  tartar,  1 teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  XA  teacupful 
of  milk,  a pinch  of  salt,  3 cups  of  flour.  Bake  slowly  for  half 
an  hour.  Watch  that  it  may  not  burn. 

PLAIN  GINGERBREAP . 

2 cups  molasses,  A.  cup  lard,  A cup  butter,  2 tablespoonfuls 
soda,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  2 tablespoonfuls  ginger,  1 cup 
sour  milk,  thicken  with  flour  to  a stiff  dough.  Warm  the 
molasses,  lard,  butter,  and  ginger  and  beat  them  well  for  about 
ten  minutes  before  adding  the  milk,  soda,  and  flour.  Roll  in- 
to shape  and  bake  in  a quick  but  not  too  hot  oven.  Brush 
over  with  white  of  egg  while  hot, 
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RISEN  DOUGHNUTS . 

i  pound  butter,  pounds  sugar,  I quart  sweet  milk, 
4 eggs,  i large  cup  yeast,  I tablespoonful  mace  or  nutmeg, 
2 teaspoonfuls  cinnamon,  flour  to  make  stiff  as  bread  dough, 
I teaspoonful  salt.  Beat  the  sugar  and  butter  to  a cream, 
add  the  milk,  yeast,  and  a quart  of  flour.  Set  to  rise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  spice, 
and  the  rest  of  the  flour.  Let  rise  until  light  ; roll  into 
thick  sheets,  cut  into  shape  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

1 cup  sour  cream,  i cup  sugar,  i egg,  a small  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  y2  teapoonful  of  salt,  flavor  to  taste.  Mix  soft, 
roll,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  out  with  a round 
cookie  cutter  with  a hole  in  the  center.  Fry  in  hot  lard. 

FRITTERS. 

2 tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  3 eggs,  2 cups  of  sour  milk, 
1 teaspoonful  of  soda,  y2  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Flour  enough 
to  make  a thick  batter.  Beq4  well,  fry  in  hot  lard  until  a 
light  brown.  Roll  in  powdered  sugar  when  done. 

CRULLERS. 

2 cups  sugar,  1 cup  butter,  2 eggs,  2 cups  sour  milk,  1 
teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  Flour  to  roll  out 
tolerably  stiff. 

GRAHAM  MUFFINS . 

3 cups  graham  flour,  1 cup  white  flour,  1 quart  of  milk, 
y cup  of  yeast,  1 tablespoonful  lard  or  butter,  1 teaspoon- 
ful salt,  2 tablespocnfuls  sugar.  Set  to  rise  overnight,  bake 
in  muffin  rings  twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven.  Eat  hot. 
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MUFFINS. 

1 pint  milk,  i egg,  a tablespoonful  lard,  Y cup  yeast, 
Flour  for  a stiff  batter,  i teaspoonful  salt.  Set  to  rise  over 
night.  Bake  in  muffin-rings. 

STEAMED  COEN  BREAD. 

2 cups  Indian  meal,  i cup  flour,  2 tablespoonfuls  white 
sugar,  2 Y cups  buttermilk,  1 teaspoonful  soda,  1 teaspoon- 
ful salt,  1 heaping  teaspoonful  melted  lard.  Beat  well  and 
put  into  a buttered  mould.  Place  in  a steamer  over  a pot 
of  boiling  water.  Steam  lY  hours,  and  set  in  oven  about  10 
minutes.  Eat  while  warm. 

JOHNNY  CAKE. 

1 teacupful  sweet  milk,  1 teacupful  buttermilk,  1 tea- 
spoonful salt,  1 teaspoonful  soda,  1 tablespoonful  melted 
butter.  Enough  meal  to  enable  you  to  roll  it.  Spread  in  a 
shallow  buttered  pan  and  bake  forty  minutes.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  brown,  baste  it  with  a rag  tied  to  a stick  and 
dipped  in  melted  butter.  Repeat  five  or  six  times  until  it 
it  brown  and  crisp. 

WAFFLES. 

2 cups  milk,  2 eggs,  3 cups  flour,  1 teaspoonful  cream- 
tartar,  Yz  teaspoonful  soda,  1 saltspoonful  salt,  1 tablespoon- 
ful melted  butter.  Sift  the  cream  tartar  with  the  salt  into 
the  flour,  add  soda  dissolved  in  a little  hot  water,  milk  and 
eggs.  Add  the  flour  the  last  thing.  If  the  batter  is  too 
stiff,  put  in  more  milk. 

RICE  WAFFLES. 

1 cup  boiled  rise,  1 pint  milk,  2 eggs,  Lard  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  Y teaspoanful  soda,  1 teaspoonful  cream-tartar,  1 
teaspooful  salt,  Flour  for  a thin  batter. 

GRAHAM  GEMS. 

Thicken  with  graham  flour,  2 cups  of  sour  milk,  1 large 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  2 tablespoonfuls  of  molasses.  Bake  in 
gem  pans. 

RICE  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

Mix  together  : Y CUP  of  dour,  1 cup  of  boiled  rice,  1 tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  2 teaspoonfuls  of  cream-tartar,  1 egg.  Sweet 
milk  enough  to  make  a batter  of  the  right  consistency. 

BREAKFAST  CAKES. 

Beat  well  together  : 1 egg,  Y pint  of  sweet  milk,  1 cup 
of  flour,  1 pinch  of  salt.  Heat  gem  irons  very  hot,  well 
greased,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  even. 
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Chocolate  Pudding. 

For  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  take  a teacupful  bread 
crumbs,  two-thirds  cupful  of  grated  chocolate,  the  yolks  of 
4 eggs  and  one  teacupful  sugar.  Heat  milk  and  crumbs  to 
moderate  warmth  and  - stir  into  them  the  sugar,  chocolate 
and  yolks,  well  beaten  together  with  a tablespoonful  of  corn 
starch  previously  moistened  with  a little  milk  or  water. 
Stir  until  scalding  hot,  then  pour  into  a dish  and  cover  the 
top  with  the  egg  whites  beaten  stiff  and  sweetened.  Bake 
brown.  Serve  cold. 

“ Brown  Petty.’* 

A very  simple  but  palatable  iessert  is  made  thus  : Cut 

stale  bread  in  very  small  squares  or  slices,  and  place  a tea- 
cupful in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pudding  dish.  Over 
this  put  a thick  layer  of  sliced  sour  apples  ; sprinkle  them 
thickly  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  a few  bits  of  butter  ; 
then  more  crumbs,  apples,  etc.,  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Finish  with  the  crumbs,  and  then  pour  over  half  a pint  boil- 
ing water,  cover  closely  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  the  apples  begin  to  soften,  remove  the  cover  and 
bake  to  a delicate  brown.  To  be  eaten  cold  with  cream  or 
milk,  preferably  the  former. 

Suet  Pudding. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  suet,  chopped  fine,  one  cup 
of  raisins  or  English  currants,  chopped  fine,  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Stir  with 
flour  like  cake.  Steam  three  hours. 
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The  Queen  of  Puddings. 

\]A  cup  white  sugar,  2 cups  fine  dry  bread-crumbs,  5 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful  of  butter,  vanilla  or  lemon  seasoning,  1 quart 
fresh  milk  and  one-half  cup  jelly.  Rub  the  butter  into  a 
cup  of  sugar ; beat  the  yolks  very  light,  and  stir  these  to- 
gether to  a cream.  Add  the  bread-crumbs  soaked  in  milk 
and  the  seasoning.  Bake  in  a large  buttered  pudding  dish, 
filling  it  about  two-thirds  full,  until  the  custard  is  “set”. 
Draw  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  spread  over  the  jelly  or 
other  nice  fruit  conserve.  Cover  this  with  a meringue 
made  of  the  whipped  whites  and  a half  cup  of  sugar.  Shut 
the  oven  and  bake  until  the  meringue  begins  to  color.  Eat 
cold  with  cream.  You  may,  in  the  fruit  season,  substitute 
the  fresh  fruit  for  preserves. 

Snow  Pudding. 

Dissolve  in  one  pint  of  hot  water 
one-half  ounce  of  gelatine.  After  it 
has  cooled  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
three  eggs,  one  teacupful  of  sugar* 
and*  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Pour 
the  whole  into  a mould.  When  set 
put  into  a dish,  pour  over  it  a quart  of 
custard,  flavored  with  vanilla,  and  set 
on  the  ice  until  served. 

Bread  Pudding. 

2 cups  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  3 eggs,  sugar  to  taste, 
season  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  milk  to  make  very  thin. 
Bake  about  thirty  minutes.  The  white  of  one  of  the  eggs 
may  be  saved  and  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  to  which  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  This  may  be  spread  on 
the  top  of  the  pudding  when  it  is  done.  Place  it  back  into 
the  oven  a moment  to  brown. 
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Green  Corn  Pudding. 

With  a sharp  knife,  cut  lengthwise  through  the  kernels 
of  six  large  ears  of  corn  ; then  slice  off  the  slit  kernels  and 
with  back  of  knife  scrape  the  rest  from  the  ear.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  this  pulp  2 well-beaten  eggs,  2 tablespoon- 
fuls each  of  sugar  and  butter,  % teaspoonful  salt,  six  rolled 
crackers  and  one  teacupful  milk.  Bake  three  hours  in  a 
greased  pudding  dish.  Eat  with  a hot  sauce. 

Pie-Plant  Pudding. 

Peel  the  stalks  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces  ; allow  same 
weight  of  sugar  as  of  pie-plant.  Cover  the  bottom  of  an 
earthen  pudding  dish  with  the  cut  plant  and  sugar,  then 
spread  on  a layer  of  bread  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter  ; next 
more  pie-plant,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  dish  is  full, 
finishing  with  bread  crumbs.  Cover  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  until  the  pie-plant  is  cooked  ; then  remove  and  brown 
the  top.  When  ready  for  the  table,  a boiled  custard  may 
be  poured  over  it,  though  the  dish  is  good  without. 

Taylor  Pudding. 

One  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  suet, 
chopped  fine,  two  cups  of  raising  stoned  and  chopped,  three 
cups  of  sifted  flour,  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  allspice,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Boil  in  a mould  four 
hours,  and  eat  with  a liquid  sauce. 

Boston  Pudding. 

One  cup  of  chopped  suet,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two 
cups  of  raisins,  one  cup  of  molasses,  three  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 
For  extra  occasions  I add  one  cup  of  currants  and  half  a 
cup  of  sliced  citron.  Season  with  cloves  and  cinnamon  to 
taste.  Boil  three  hours.  Eat  with  hard  sauce. 
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Home  Pudding. 

2 eggs,  i cup  of  sugar,  cup  of  milk,  cups  of  flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  i tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter.  Bake  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  with  lemon  sauce. 

Raisin  Pudding. 

Pour  two  cups  of  boiling  milk  over  one  teacupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Let  stand  until 
perfectly  cool  ; then  add  : I cupful  seeded  raisins,  i cup 

of  sugar,  I cup  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  dozen  eggs,  lastly 
the  well  whipped  whites.  To  be  served  with  sauce. 

Apple  Pudding. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a buttered  pudding  dish  with  a thin 
layer  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  drop  over  them  small  bits  of 
butter  quite  thickly  ; then  a layer  of  grated  apples,  a thick 
layer  of  sugar,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon;  another  layer  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  filled.  Pour  over 
all  a half  cup  of  milk.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 
Chocolate  Pudding. 

Sweeten  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  with  one  cup  of  white 
sugar  and  let  come  to  a boil  ; when  it  boils  pour  into  it  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch  dissolved  in  one  well  beaten 
egg  and  a little  milk  ; add  one  cup  of  boiling  milk  and  two 
cups  of  grated  chocolate.  When  it  is  done  pour  into  a 
mold.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar  when  cold. 

Frozen  Pudding. 

Make  a plain  egg  and  milk  custard,  three  pints,  add  a 
cupful  of  partially  chopped,  blahched  almonds  and  pour 
into  the  freezer.  When  just  beginning  to  freeze  add  two 
cups  of  whipped  cream.  Stir  often  while  freezing  so  that 
the  fruit  will  be  well  distributed. 

Corn-Starch  Pudding. 

4 tablespoonfuls  corn-starch,  i quart  milk,  4 eggs  (whites 
and  yolks  separate),  % cup  sugar,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
1 tablespoonful  butter.  Let  the  milk  come  to  a boil,  stir  in 
the  corn-starch  dissolved  in  a little  cold  milk.  Let  boil 
three  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  the  butter.  Set  away  until  cold  ; beat  the  eggs 
very  light — the  sugar  and  seasoning  with  them,  stir  into  the 
corn-starch,  beating  thoroughly  to  a smooth  custard.  Turn 
into  a buttered  dish  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Eat  cold,  with 
powdered  sugar  sifted  over  it. 
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Bread  Pudding. 

i quart  of  milk,  2 cups  of  fine  bread  crumbs  (dry  and 
stale),  4 eggs,  2 tablespoonfuls  melted  butter,  nutmeg  to 
taste,  X teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Beat  the 
yolks  very  light  and  mix  with  the  bread  crumbs  which  have 
previously  been  well  soaked  in  the  milk.  Stir  these  to- 
gether ; then  add  the  butter,  seasoning,  soda  and  the  whites 
in  the  order  named.  Bake  to  a fine  brown,  and  eat  hot  with 
sweetened  cream  or  with  pudding  sauce. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding. 

Soak  one  cup  of  tapioca  in  three  pints  of  water  (cold)  over 
night.  In  the  morning  let  boil  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  it  looks  clear.  Add  1 1/2  quarts  of  pared  and  quartered 
apples,  i cupful  of  sugar,  i teaspoonful  of  salt.  Flavor 
with  lemon.  Bake  hours  in  a buttered  dish.  Serve 
when  cold,  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Rice  Pudding^ 

i coffee-cup  rice,  2 quarts  milk,  8 tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
i teaspoonful  salt,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  (melted),  nut- 
meg or  cinnamon  to  taste.  Soak  the  rice  in  one  pint  of  the 
milk  two  hours,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  milk,  the  sugar, 
salt,  butter  and  spice.  Bake  two  hours.  Eat  cold. 

A Splendid  Pudding. 

Bake  a common  sponge  cake  in  a flat  buttered  pudding 
dish,  or  take  stale  cake  on  hand,  cut  in  six  or  eight  pieces. 
Split  and  spread  with  butter  and  return  them  to  the  dish. 
Make  a custard  with  four  eggs  to  a quart  of  milk,  flavor 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  Pour  over  the  cake  and  bake  about 
thirty  minutes.  The  cake  will  swell  up  and  fill  the  custard. 

Apple  Pudding. 

Remove  the  core  of  as  many  apples  as  you  wish  and  cut 
them  just  in  half,  place  them  in  a pudding  dish,  the  round 
side  down.  Fill  the  hollow  places  with  a little  butter,  sugar 
and  cinnamon.  Pour  a milk  and  egg  custard  over  all,  and 
bake  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar. 
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Sauce. 


Two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  seven  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a little  nutmeg.  Stir  all  to- 
gether. and  pour  on  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil  on  the  stove. 
When  ready  to  serve,  add  to  the  sauce  one  large  teaspoon- 
ful of  your  favorite  jelly. 

Old  English  Plum  Pudding. 

Take  one-lialf  cup  of  lard  and  one-half  cup  of  butter,  two 
cups  of  English  currants.  Mix  all  these  (currants  and 
shortening)  dry  through  some  flour,"  add  water  to  make  a 
dough  as  stiff  as  pie  crust ; take  one-third  of  this  mixed 
dough  and  roll  out  in  a large,  round  sheet.  On  it  put  a cup 
and  a half  of  sugar  and  two-thirds  of  a cup  of  butter  and  a 
cup  of  currants.  Draw  the  crust  around  this  like  a dump- 
ling ; roll  out  the  rest  of  the  dough  and  wrap  it  around  the 
dumpling ; tie  this  up  securely  in  a cloth,  to  boil  three 
hours.  To  be  eaten  with  sauce  or  simply  with  moistened 
sugar. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding. 

One  coffeecup  of  raisins,  stoned  and  cut  up,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  chopped  suet 
(or  if  you  have  it,  a half  cup  of  butter),  three  cups  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt, 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg.  Steam  three  hours.  To  be 
eaten  with  a rich  sauce. 

Delmonico  Pudding. 

Heat  a quart  of  milk  to  boiling  and  stir  into  it  3 table- 
spoonfuls corn  starch  previously  moistened  ; let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes,  then  add  the  yolks  of  5 eggs  beaten  with  6 
tablespoonfuls  sugar  and  half  a teaspoonful  extract  of  van- 
illa. Place  the  whole  in  a pudding  dish  and  bake.  Beat 
the  whites  stiff,  add  2 or  3 tablespoonfuls  sugar  and  a few 
drops  extract  of  lemon  ; spread  this  over  the  pudding  as 
soon  as  done,  or  lay  it  on  in  spoonfuls  ; return  to  oven  and 
bake  to  a nice  yellow. 
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Steamed  Indian  Pudding. 


One  pint  each  of  sour  milk  and  of  Indian  meal,  i teacup- 
ful rye  flour  (or  in  absence  of  rye  flour  use  white  flour), 
teacupful  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  salt  and  a large  one  of 
soda.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a little  warm  water  and  stir  it 
in  after  the  other  ingredients  are  well  mixed.  Lastly  add 
half  a teacupful  raisins.  Steam  in  a mold  3 or  4 hours.  For 
a sauce  take  a teacupful  molasses,  half  as  much  water,  1 
tablespoonful  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  3 tablespoonfuls  vine- 
gar. Boil  together  15  or  20  minutes. 

A Glace  Cherry  Pudding. 

One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
milk,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  flavoring.  Bake 
in  the  round  lids  of  baking  powder  tins.  While  these  are 
baking,  boil  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  of  milk,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  and  the 
beaten  white  of  one  egg.  Flavor  with  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  extract.  When  the  puddings  are  baked,  and 
while  this  mixture  is  still  hot,  spread  one  large  teaspoonful 
smoothly  over  the  top  of  each  pudding. 

Have  white  glace  cherries  cut  into  halves.  Place  about 
six  of  these  pieces  around  the  top  of  each  pudding.  For 
the  sauce,  boil  three-fourths  of  a cup  of  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  milk,>  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  table- 
spoonful of  corn  starch,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract.  Pour  the  sauce  around  each 
little  pudding.  Serve  hot.  These  quantities  are  sufficient 
for  twelve  persons. 
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Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Cut  bread  in  rather  thin  slices,  remove  crusts,  lay  the 
buttered  slices  in  a pudding  dish  and  sprinkle  currants 
liberally  over  the  bread  layers.  When  the  dish  is  nearly 
full,  pour  a boiled  custard  over  it ; bake  15  to  20  minutes. 
Serve  with  sauce. 

Blackberry  Sponge. 

Cover  half  a box  of  gelatine  with  a cupful  of  cold  water 
and  soak  for  half  an  hour,  pour  over  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
add  half  a cupful  of  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved  ; strain 
in  a pint  of  blackberry  juice,  mix,  and  pour  in  a tin  pan. 
Set  on  ice  until  thick,  then  beat  to  a froth,  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  four  eggs  and  mix  smooth.  Pour  in  a mold  and 
set  on  ice  to  harden.  Serve  with  vanilla  sauce. 

Cherry  and  Tapioca  Pudding. 

Soak  one  teacupful  tapioca  over  night  in  its  bulk  of  cold 
water  ; in  the  morning  put  it  on  the  fire  adding  2 teacupfuls 
of  hot  water  and  bring  to  aboil  : add  \ ]/2  pounds  stoned 
cherries,  and  sugar  enough  to  sweeten.  When  the  cherries 
are  cooked  through  take  up  in  a mold  and  set  in  a cool 
plahe  to  stiffen.  Serve  with  sugar  and  whipped  cream. 
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Quick  Pudding. 


Set  a quart  of  milk  to  cook  on  the  stove,  and  when  it  boils 
stir  in  flour  smoothly  until  it  becomes  quite  thick.  Salt  and 
sugar  to  taste.  An  egg  may  be  added  if  desired.  Serve 
hot  with  a sauce  made  as  follows  : Beat  a tablespoonful 

of  sugar  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut  to 
a cream.  Then  pour  on  a pint  of  milk  and  let  boil  ten 
minutes. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. 

i pint  of  milk,  yolks  of  two  eggs  (well  beaten),  two  table* 
spoonfuls  cocoanut,  %,  teacup  of  rolled  cracker  crumbs, 
Sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste.  Bake  thirty  minutes.  Make  a 
frosting  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a froth,  and  a 
cup  of  sugar.  Spread  over  the  top. 

Tapioca  Pudding. 

Soak  one-half  cupful  of  tapioca  in  luke-warm  water  over 
night.  In  the  morning  put  into  it  I quart  of  sweet  milk, 
4 eggs,  whites  and  yolks  well  beaten  and  added  separately, 
% cup  of  sugar,  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil  until  it  creams, 
stirring  constantly  with  a wooden  spoon,  Jelly  laid  on  in 
spoonfuls  may  be  added,  or  it  may  be  eaten  with  cream  and 
sugar. 
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How  to  Make  all  Kinds  of  Pudding  Sauces. 

Lemon  Sauce. 

Beat  together,  until  light  : The  yolks  of  two  eggs,  i cup 
of  sugar,  % cup  of  butter,  I tablespoonful  of  corn  starch, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Stir  this  into  one  cup  and  a half 
of  boiling  water,  until  sufficiently  thick  for  the  table. 

Vanilla  Sauce. 

Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  and  then  beat 
in  ^ cup  of  powdered  sugar,  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  i tea- 
spoonful of  vinilla0 

Apricot  Sauce. 

i cupful  of  canned  apricots,  I cupful  of  sugar,  I cupful  of 
milk,  i tablespoonful  of  corn  starch,  cupful  of  water.  Put 
the  mik  on  to  boil.  Mix  the  corn  starch  with  a little  cold 
milk,  and  stir  into  the  boiling  milk.  Cook  ten  minutes. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  twenty  minutes.  Rub 
the  apricots  into  a sieve,  and  stir  it  into  the  syrup.  Beat 
well,  and  then  beat  it  into  the  boiled  milk  and  corn  starch. 
Place  the  sauce  pan  in  cold  water  and  stir  eight  minutes, 
and  set  away  to  cool. 

Cream  Sauce. 

i cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  i egg,  2 cupfuls  of  whipped 
cream.  Beat  the  white  of  the  egg  to  a stiff  froth.  Add  the 
yolk  and  sugar  and  beat  well.  Flavor  with  vanilla,  or  lem- 
on, and  add  the  cream  last  of  all. 

Cold  Cream  Sauce. 

1 cup  of  sugar,  1 cup  of  butter  well  beaten,  1 cup  of  good 
cream.  Stir  all  well  together,  and  place  it  where  it  will 
keep  cool. 

Pudding  Sauce. 

One  spoonful  of  flour  wet  with  a cup  of  milk,  one  half  cup 
of  sugar,  one  half  spoonful  of  butter.  Boil  slowly  and  flavor 
with  extracts  to  taste. 

Pudding  Sauce. 

1 pint  water  made  into  a smooth  starch  with  a heaping 
tablespoon  flour.  Cook  ten  minutes,  strain  if  necessary, 
sweeten  to  taste  and  pour  it  on  1 tablespoon  butter  and 
juice  of  a lemon  or  other  flavoring.  If  lemon  is  not  used 
add  1 tablespoon  vinegarc 

This  can  be  made  richer  by  using  more  butter  and  sugar  ; 
stir  them  in  a cream  with  a flavoring,  then  add  the  starch. 
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Pies  and  Tarts. 

Pastry. 

The  water  used  in  making  pastry  should  always  be  cold 
and  in  summer  ice  water  is  best.  The  cook  must  be  dexter- 
ous as  well  as  skilled,  for  so  much  depends  upon  the  hand- 
ling, that  although  pastry  be  made  ever  so  well,  unless  it 
gets  into  the  oven  quickly,  it  will  lose  its  elasticity  and  be- 
come heavy.  Fruit  and  filling  should  always  be  cold  when 
put  into  the  crust. 

Pie  Crust. 

Three  teacupfuls  of  flour,  half  the  quantity  of  butter,  and 
half  a teacup  of  lard  ; work  the  lard  and  butter  into  the  flour 
and  pour  in  a teacupful  of  cold  wnter  ; knead  into  a firm 
dough  with  the  least  possible  handling  ; roll  out  a thin  sheet 
and  place  all  over  it  pieces  of  butter  set  closely  together ; 
fold  up  and  roll  out  again  as  before,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  butter  has  been  thoroughly  assimilated  with  the 
dough,  using  a slight  sprinkling  of  flour  when  needed. 

Apple  Custard  Pie. 

Make  a very  smooth  apple  sauce  ; to  each  cupful  add 
two  eggs  beaten  light,  and  half  a cup  of  fresh  milk.  Line  a 
pie-plate  with  paste  and  fill  with  the  custard.  Bake  with- 
out upper  crust. 

Date  Pie. 

Soak  one  pound  of  dates  over  night  and  stew  until  they 
can  be  strained  ; mix  with  a quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  and 
add  a little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Bake  with  an  under-crust 
only.  This  will  make  three  pies. 

Lemon  Pie. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two-thirds  of  a cupful  of 
of  water,  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the 
grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Bake  in  a hot  oven. 
Mix  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  three  teaspoon- 
fuls of  sugar.  Spread  over  the  top  of  the  pie  when  done, 
and  return  it  to  the  oven  until  nicely  browned. 
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COCOANUT  PlE„ 

To  a pint  of  scalded  milk  add  half  a teacupful  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a dessertspoonful  of  corn  starch 
dissolved  in  milk  ; beat  all  together  ; cook  in  the  boiling 
milk  and  add  a teacupful  of  grated  cocoanut  which  has  been 
soaked  in  milk  over  night ; bake  with  the  lower  crust  only. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a froth,  mix  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  spread  over  the  pie  when  baked,  re- 
turn to  the  oven  until  nicely  browned. 

Cream  Pie. 

A scant  half  cup  of  corn  starch,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
one  cup  of  sweet  cream  and  half  a cup  of  sugar.  Flavor 
with  lemon.  Bake  with  one  crust. 

Pumpkin  Pie. 

Stew  the  pumpkin  until  soft.  Strain  through  a sieve  and 
for  every  pint  take  two  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sug- 
ar, one  and  one-half  pint  of  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
ginger,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon.  Beat  well  and 
bake  without  upper  crust. 

Mince  Pie. 

One  pound  each  of  raisins,  currents  and  sugar  ; stone  and 
chop  the  raisins  one  pound  of  suet  chopped  very  fine,  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  each  of  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
two  large  apples,  chopped  fine,  one-third  of  an  ounce  cin- 
namon, two-thirds  of  a nutmeg,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
two-thirds  of  a gill  of  cider.  Bake  with  two  crusts. 

Tarts. 

Roll  the  paste  very  thin,  line 
small  patty  pans,  and  bake. 
When  done  and  cold,  fill  with 
any  kind  of  preserves,  jelly  or 

compote  of  apples.  marmalade. 

Chocolate  Tartlets. 

Four  eggs,  one-half  cake  of  chocolate,  grated  ; one  table- 
spoonful corn  starch,  dissolved  in  milk  ; three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  milk ; four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  ; a heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  flavor  to  suit.  Rub  the 
chocolate  smooth  in  the  milk,  heat  over  the  fire  and  add  the 
cornstarch,  wet  with  more  milk.  Stir  until  thickened,  then 
pour  out.  When  cold  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  sugar 
and  flavoring.  Bake  in  small  patty  pans  lined  with  paste. 
Cover  with  the  whites  beaten  to  a froth  to  which  a little 
$ugar  has  been  added. 
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CORN  OMELET. 


How  to  Make  all  Kinds  of  Omelets. 

Corn  Omelet. 

For  this  take  young  tender  sweet  corn  ; shave  off  the 
kernels,  scrape  ont  the  rest  with  a dull  knife,  being  careful 
not  to  get  in  any  of  the  cob.  For  4 large  ears,  add  3 well- 
beaten  eggs,  2 tablespoonfuls  cream,  or  the  same  amount  of 
milk  with  a tablespoonful  butter,  a pinch  of  salt  and  a little 
pepper.  Place  a tablespoonful  butter  in  a spider,  and  when 
hot  pour  in  the  omelet.  As  soon  as  it  sets,  turn  or  fold  it 
over  and  take  up  on  a hot  platter.  Omelet  is  best  if  eaten 
hot. 

Vegetable  Omelet. 

Cold  cooked  asparagus,  French  beans,  carrots,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  sprigs,  spinach,  sorrel,  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  etc., 
are  all  suitable  to  introduce  into  an  omelet.  Chop  very  finely 
the  vegetable  or  vegetables  in  quc  ,tion — for  a mixture 
is  often  preferred  to  only  one  kind — then  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  eggs  ; be  careful  to  add  appropriate  seasonings, 
and  proceed  as  already  directed,  irving  with  sauce,  or  not, 
just  according  to  taste  and  convenience.  Always  continue 
the  beating  for  some  time  after  the  last  addition  has  been 
made  to  insure  the  ingredients  being  thoroughly  blended, 
as  this  the  most  important  point. 

Fish  Omelet. 

The  remains  of  almost  any  kind  of  fresh  fish  may,  with 
great  advantage,  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  only  a very 
small  quantity  is  required — about  two  large  teaspoonfuls 
for  four  eggs.  After  carefully  removing  the  bones  and 
O' very  particle  of  skin?  mince  the  fish  very  finely  y or  fear  it 
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in  tiny  shreds  with  two  forks,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingred- 
ients, then  fry,  and  serve  in  the  usual  manner  ; or,  if  pre- 
ferred, dish  up  without  a paper  under,  and  pour  a few  table- 
spoonfuls of  some  rich,  boiling-hot  fish  sauce  round — but 
not  over — the  omelet  just  at  the  last  minute. 

Omelets  with  Meat. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  wrong  in  the  making  of 
these,  as  the  remains  of  all  sorts  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  game  may  be 
used,  providing  they  are  carefully 
prepared,  very  finely  minced,  and 
pleasantly  seasoned  previously  to 
being  added  to  to  the  eggs.  Cook  in  the  usual  way,  serve 
as  fancy  dictates. 


Cheese  Omelets. 

These  form  a particular  appetizing  little  dish,  and  are  de- 
servedly very  popular.  To  four  eggs  allow  to  dessertspoon- 
fuls of  grated  cheese,  a teaspoonful  of  finely  minced  pars- 
ley, and  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  ; then,  when  suffic- 
iently beaten,  fry,  and  serve  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Sweet  Omelets. 

These  are  prepared,  cooked,  and  served  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  described  above,  only  substituting  sweet 
ingredients  for  the  savory.  A tablespoonful  of  fine  white 
sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a few  drops  of  some  favorite 
flavoring  essence  added  to  the  eggs  will  make  a most  deli- 
cious plain  omelet ; but,  if  prepared,  about  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  some  delicate  preserve  may  be  used,  or  any  kind  of 
fresh  fruit  which  has  been  partially  cooked  and  sweetened* 
the  omelet,  of  course,  taking  its  imme  accordingly. 
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New  Egg  Dishes. 


Egg  on  Toast. 

Put  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt  in  a frying-pan.  Break  the  eggs,  one  by  one,  into  a 
saucer  and  slide  carefully  into  the  salted  water.  Cook  until 
the  white  is  firm.  Lift  out  carefully  and  place  on  toasted 
slices  of  bread.  Serve  immediately. 

Salad  Eggs. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  turning  them  several  times  to  prevent 
the  yolks  from  settling  on  one  side.  When  cool  peel  off  the 
shells,  cut  across  neatly  with  a sharp  knife,  remove  the 
yolks  and  mash  them  smooth,  mix  with  them  some  good 
salad  dressing,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  mixture  too  thin. 

Return  this  mixture  into  the  white  part,  and  place  the  two 
halves  together  neatly  so  as  to  look  as  if  it  had  never  been 
cut.  Lay  each  egg  in  a fresh  lettuce  leaf. 

Excellent  for  picnics  and  luncheons. 

Creamed  Eggs. 

Boil  six  eggs  twenty  minutes.  Make  one  pint  of  cream 
sauce.  Have  six  slices  of  toast  on  a hot  dish.  Put  a layer  of 
sauce  on  each  one,  and  then  part  of  the  white  of  the  eggs, 
cut  in  thin  strips  ; and  rub  part  of  the  yolks  through  a sieve 
onto  the  toast.  Repeat  this,  and  finish  with  a third  layer  of 
sauce.  Place  in  the  oven  for  about  three  minutes.  Gar- 
nish with  parsley,  and  serve. 

Stuffed  Eggs. 

Cut  six  hard-boiled  eggs  in  two.  Take  out  the  yolks  and 
mash  them  fine.  Add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  one  of 
cream,  two  or  three  drops  of  onion  juice,  and  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Mix  all  thoroughly.  Fill  the  eggs  from  the 
mixture,  and  put  them  together.  There  will  be  a little  fill- 
ing left,  to  which  add  a well-beaten  egg.  Cover  the  other 
eggs  with  this  last  preparation,  and  roll  in  cracked  crumbs* 
Fry  in  boiling  lard  till  a light  brown, 
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New  Dishes  of  Rice. 

RICE. 

Bice  is  the  most  digestible  of  all  vegetable  foods,  and  on 
that  account  is  valuable  alike  for  the  table,  nursery  and  sick- 
room. It  is  very  rich  in  starch,  but  not  as  nutritive  as  wheat 
and  some  other  cereals.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a variety  of 
ways. 

TO  MAKE  A RICE  BORDER. 

Wash  one  cupful  of  rice  in  cold  water,  and  drain  it ; put 
in  a saucepan  and  pour  over  one  quart  of  boiling  stock,  let  boil 
rapidly  for  15  minutes  ; then  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
for  15  minutes  longer  ; drain,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
press  into  a well-buttered  mold.  Put  in  the  oven  and  bake  15 
minutes.  Take  up,  turn  out  on  a dish,  fill  the  center  with 
stewed  chicken. 

RICE  CROQUETTES . 

Wash  a cupful  of  rice,  put  in  a saucepan  with  a quart  of 
milk  and  boil  until  thick  ; add  the  yelks  of 
four  eggs  and  cook  ten  miuutes  longer. 
Take  from  the  fire,  add  a tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  a little  salt  and  pepper ; 
mix  well,  turn  out  on  a plate  and  set  aside  un- 
til very  cold.  Form  in  croquettes,  dip  first  in 
beaten  egg,  then  in  grated  bread  crumbs  and 
fry  in  boiling  lard. 

RICE  SOUFFLE. 

Put  half  a pilit  of  cream  on  to  boil.  Beat 
two  ounces  of  butter,  five  ounces  of  sugar, 
three  ounces  of  ground  rice  and  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  together  until  light,  stir  into  boiling 
cream,  and  stir  until  thick.  Take  from  the 
fire,  add  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs,  stir  them  carefully  into  the  mixture  and 
turn  in  a glass  bowl. 

SNOWBALLS. 

Wash  a cupful  of  rice  and  put  in  a saucepan  with  a cupful 
of  milk  ; boil  until  tender,  add  a pinch  of  salt  and  put  in  small 
cups  to  cool.  When  cold,  turn  out  in  a dish  and  pour  over 
boiled  custard.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or  sauce. 

RICE  ME  RING  UE . 

Bon  a cupful  of  rice  in  a quart  of  water  until  tender,  drain 
in  a colander  ‘.  add  a pint  of  milk,  a tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  the  yelks  of  six  eggs  beaten  with  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
with  the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon,  pour  in  a baking-dish  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  a tea- 
cupful of  powdered  sugar  and  heap  over  the  top  ; set  in  the 
oven  to  brown. 


EARS  OF  RICE. 


How  to  Make  Frozen  or  Other  Desserts. 
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For  Freezing  Ice  Cream. 

Have  ice  pounded  in  small  pieces  (pound  in  a bag),  pack 
around  the  tin  can  a layer  of  ice  about  five  inches  deep, 
then  a thin  layer  of  salt,  and  so  on  until  the  tub  is  full,  pack- 
ing down  well.  For  a gallon  can  use  three  pints  of  rock  salt 
and  about  ten  quarts  of  ice.  If  packed  solid  no  more  ice  or 
salt  is  needed.  Do  not  drain  off  the  water  while  freezing. 
If  more  salt  is  used  the  cream  freezes  sooner,  but  will  not  be 
so  rich  and  smooth. 

Boiled  Ice  Cream.  » 

Take  two  quarts  of  sweet  milk  and  one  pint  of  sweet 
cream  and  let  come  to  a boil.  Take  four  tablespoonfuls 
corn  starch  and  dissolve  in  a little  milk,  five  eggs,  well 
beaten,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  beat  thoroughly. 
Pour  into  the  boiling  milk  and  cream,  stirring  well  and  let 
come  to  a boil  once  more.  Set  away  to  cool,  when  thor- 
oughly cold,  freeze. 

Any  flavoring  to  suit  the  taste  may  be  added,  before  cool- 
ing. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream. 

Mash  two  pints  of  strawberries,  and  one  pint  of  sugar  to- 
gether, and  let  them  stand  one  and  one-half  or  two  hours. 
Then  rub  through  a strainer  into  one  quart  of  cream,  and 
freeze. 

Ice  Cream. 

Take  one  quart  of  milk,  and  one  quart  01  cream,  sweeten 
and  flavor  to  taste.  Let  stand  in  the  freezer  fifteen  minutes 
before  commencing  to  freeze* 
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Lemon  Water  Ice. 

Take  two  lemons  and  rasp  them  on 
sugar,  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  the 
juice  of  one  orange,  one  pint  of  clari- 
fied sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water. 
Mix  all  together,  strain  through  a fine 
sieve  and  freeze. 

Currant  Ice. 

Take  two  pounds  of  ripe,  red  currants  and  half  a pound 
of  raspberries,  rub  through  a fine  sieve  into  an  earthen  dish 
add  about  one  pint  of  thick  sugar  syrup.  Put  into  a 
freezer  and  freeze  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Almond  Cream. 

Blanch  and  pound 
fine,  with  a little  water, 
one  and  a half  pounds 
of  almonds  ; beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  to 
a froth,  beat  into  this 
five  ounces  of  powd. 
ered  sugar,  and  to  both  add  one  quart  of  milk.  Boil 
gently  over  a slow  fire  until  reduced  one-quarter,  then 
add  the  almond  paste  and  boil  five  minutes  longer.  Flavor 
to  taste,  and  when  cold  sprinkle  thickly  with  granulated 
sugar  and  brown,  garnish  with  whole  almonds. 

Snow  Pyramids. 

Beat  the  whites  of  half  a dozen  eggs  to  a stiff  froth  ; add  a 
teacupful  of  currant  jelly,  and  whip  all  together;  fill  saucers 
half  full  of  cream,  dropping  into  the  centre  of  each  a table- 
spoonful of  the  egg  and  jelly  in  the  shape  of  a pyramid. 
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New  Ways  for  Cooking  Potatoes 


POTATO  CAFFS  WITH  PREPARED  FLOUR. 

Mix  together  one  pint  each  of  milk,  mashed  potato,  and 
prepared  flour,  four  eggs  beaten  light,  an  even  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  bake  the  cakes  like  biscuit. 

POTATO  PUFFS. 

Melt  two  heaping  tablespoons  of  butter  in  half  a cupful  of 
cream,  stir  it  into  a pint  of  hot,  mashed  potato  with  an  even 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  white  pepper,  two  eggs  beaten  to 
a foam  and  enough  prepared  flour  to  make  a dough,  which  can 
be  rolled  out  and  cut  in  thin  biscuits  ; bake  them  in  in  a rather 
moderate  oven,  so  they  cannot  burn,  and  serve  them  hot  with 
butter. 

RA  W POTA  TO  FRITTERS . 

Peel  and  grate  nnder  water  a pint  of  raw  potatoes,  drain 
off  the  water  through  a towl  and  wring  the  potato  pulp  in  it ; 
mix  the  liquid  with  three  heaping  tablespoons  of  flour  and 
three  eggs  beaten  light,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  fiy  the 
batter  at  once  in  enough  smoking-hot  fat  to  float  the  fritters  ; 
serve  them  hot,  dusted  with  powdered  sugar. 

POTATO  CUSTARD  PIE. 

To  a pint  of  mashed  potato  and  two  eggs  beaten  light,  add 
half  a cupful  of  warm  milk  containing  half  a cupful  of  sugar 
and  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter,  flavor  the  custard  with 
grated  nutmeg,  and  bake  it  in  a bottom  crust,  to  be  eaten  either 
hot  or  cold,  like  other  custard  pie. 
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DELICIOUS  DISHES  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

SCALLOPED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Take  large  sweet  potatoes,  boil,  peel  and  slice.  Put  a 
layer  in  the  bottom  of  a deep  pan,  put  over  a layer  of  butter 
and  sugar,  then  more  potatoes,  butter  and  sugar  until  the  pan 
is  full.  Set  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Sift  sugar  and  grated  nut- 
meg over  the  top. 

SWEET  POTATOES  A LA  PROVINCE. 

Slice  raw  sweet  potatoes  thin  and  lay  in  a dish  with  bits 
of  butter  ; sprinkle  witli  salt  and  pepper,  pour  over  milk  to 
cover.  Wet  bread  crumbs  in  cream,  add  a beaten  egg,  poui- 
over  the  top.  Set  in  the  oven  and  bake  until  done. 

SWEET  POTATO  CUSTARD. 

Take  a quart  of  sweet  milk,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  a teacupful  of  sugar,  put  in  a saucepan  and  set  on  the 
stove,  let  come  to  a boil ; mash  a teacupful  of  boiled  sweet 
potatoes  and  mix  in;  take  off  the  fire  and  stir  until  cool; 
flavor  with  nutmeg.  When  ready  to  serve,  put  in  glasess  and 
pile  meringue  over  the  tops. 

SWEET  POTA  TO  PIE . 

Boil  large  sweet  potatoes,  peel  and  slice  ; place  evenly  on 
the  bottom  of  a deep  pie-pan  lined  with  crust,  cover  with  but- 
ter and  sugar,  then  another  layer  of  sweet  potatoes,  butter  and 
sugar  until  full.  Bake  in  a slow  oven. 

SWEET  POTA  TO  CUSTARD  PIE. 

Take  one  pint  of  mashed  sweet  potatoes  and  a tea- 
cupful of  sweet  milk.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  cream 
a teacupful  of  sugar  and  butter  together  : mix  with  the  pota- 
toes. Flavor  with  nutmeg.  Beat  the  whites  to  a stiff  froth 
and  stir  in.  Pour  in  pie-pans  lined  with  crust  and  bake 
quickly. 

SWEET  POTA  TO  PUDDING . 

Take  two  pounds  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  mash  and  mix 
them  with  half  a pound  of  butter,  six  eggs,  a teacupful  of  milk 
and  one  grated  lemon,  Put  in  a pudding-dish,  bake,  and  serve 
with  wine  sauce. 
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A FEW  NOVEL  VEGETABLE  DISHES* 

General  Directions . 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  picking  out  all  the  defective 
or  rotten  portions  of  vegetables  before  cooking.  It  is  better 
to  soak  vegetables  an  hour  or  two  before  cooking. 

The  water  should  always  boil  before  putting  in  the  vege- 
tables. 

Hold  onions  under  water  while  pealing  as  it  will  prevent 
the  oder  from  affecting  the  eyes. 

Baked  Beets. 

Beets  are  nearly  always  boiled,  but  if  baked  right,  they 
are  excellent.  Wash  them  well,  and  place  in  a dripping 
pan  to  roast,  as  you  would  meat,  with  a little  water,  replend- 
ishing  it  as  it  cooks  away.  Bake  slowly  in  a moderate  oven 
for  three  hours,  and  when  soft,  peel  them,  and  season  to 
taste,  with  quite  a little  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Stewed  Celery. 

Use  only  the  tender  stalks,  which 
should  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  stewed  in  beef  broth.  When 
cooked  tender,  dress  with  ; pint 
of  cream,  i teaspoonful  of  butter, 
i teaspoonful  of  flour,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste. 

Scalloped  Vegetable 
Oysters. 

Cut  the  scraped  roots  into  small 
pieces  and  boil  until  tender.  Place 
in  a deep  dish  a layer  of  rolled 
crackers  or  bread  crumbs,  and 
layers  of  oysters,  consecutively, 
seasoning  each  layer  with  pepper, 
salt,  butter  and  parsley  or  celery 
leaves.  When  the  dish  is  full,  pour  over  it  two  pints  of 
sweet  milk,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours  in  a 
medium  oven. 

Smothered  Cabbage. 

Cut  a small  bead  of  cabbage  fine,  and  put  into  a pan 
where  meat  has  been  fried  ; put  on  a very  little  sweet  milk, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Cover  it  tightly  and  let  it  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
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A Few  Novel  Vegetable  Dishes. 


NEW  WAYS  FOR  COOKING  CORN. 


BAKED  CORN. 

1 quart  corn,  cut  from  cob. 

% cup  of  cream. 

1 tablespoonful  of  butter. 

Season  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Bake  one  hour. 
Stir  it  several  times  while  baking. 

FRIED  CORN. 

Put  into  a skillet  containing  hot  butter,  corn  that  has  been 
cut  from  the  cob.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  it 
often,  to  prevent  it  burning.  It  should  be  kept  covered. 

CORN  OYSTERS. 

Grate  the  corn  into  a dish,  and  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Drop  a spoonful  into  a well  buttered  skillet,  in  form  of 
oysters,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  brown,  turn  them  over  to 
brown,  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Serve  hot. 

HULLED  CORN 

To  every  pint  of  corn,  add  a half  tablespoonful  of  baking 
soda,  and  enough  water  to  cover  it.  Let  it  soak  over  night 
and  in  the  morning  boil  in  this  solution,  until  the  hulls  will 
rub  off,  which  will  require  about  two  hours. 

CORN  CUSTARD. 

After  cutting  the  corn  from  the  cob,  mix  it  medium  thick 
with  milk,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Then  add  three  well 
beaten  eggs,  and  bake  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes. 

CORN  CAKES. 

Mix  well : 1 pint  of  grated  corn  ; 1 teaspoonful  of  melted, 
butter:  3 tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk  ; 2 eggs,  well  beaten; 
3 tablespoonfuls  of  rolled  crackers.  Fry  in  hot  butter. 

CORN  FRITTERS. 

Score  and  press  out  the  pulp  of  one  dozen  ears  of  sugar 
corn,  add  to  this  one  cupful  of  sifted  flour,  one  cupful  of  milk, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a pinch  of 
black  pepper  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Beat  well, 
stir  in  carefully  the  two  whites’ beaten  to  a stiff  froth,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Fry  them  like  any  other  frit- 
ter, in  smoking  hot  fat,  and  drain  them  on  brown  paper. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SA  UER  KRA  UT 
Take  off  the  outer  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  the  core,  and 
cut  it  very  tiue  on  a slaw  cutter  ; put  it  down  in  a keg  or  large 
jar,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  between  each  layer,  and  pound 
each  with  a masher  or  mallet.  When  the  receptacle  is  full 
place  some  large  cabbage  leaves  on  top,  and  a thick  cloth, 
first  wrung  out  of  cold  water  ; then  cover  it  and  put  on  a very 
heavy  weight.  It  should  stand  for  six  weeks  before  using, 
and  it  should  have  every  bit  of  scum  removed  by  washing  the 
cloth  and  weight  Before  it  is  used,  the  water  should  be 
drained  off  and  fresh  put  on. 

ROASTED  ONIONS. 
Onions  are  very  good  roasted 
in  ashes,  without  removing  the 
skin.  When  they  are  done,  take 
off  the  skin  and  flavor  with  pepper, 
salt  and  butter. 

TOMATO  SUCCOTASH. 

To  every  half  pint  of  tomatoes, 
a pint  of  corn,  cut  from  the  cob ; 
let  them  cook  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes,  then  add  a very  little 
bread  crumbs,  pepper,  salt  and 
butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 
TOMATO  TOAST 
Toast  some  nice  pieces  of  bread, 
and  pour  over  them  the  the  toma- 
toes prepared  as  follows  : 

Cook  together,  four  medium  sized  tomatoes  and  one 
medium  sized  onion,  pared  and  sliced  fine,  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ; when  done  pour  off  the  water  and  season  to  suit 
the  taste;  then  add  one  cup  of  sweet  cream,  or  milk,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  butter. 

FRIED  TOMATOES. 

Cut  the  tomatoes  in  slices,  without  skinning,  sprinkle  pep- 
per, salt  and  flour  over  them,  and  fry  in  butter  until  brown. 
After  they  are  taken  up,  pour  cream  into  the  butter  and 
juice,  and  while  boiling  hot  pour  over  the  tomatoes. 

STUFFED  TOMATOES. 

Take  large  tomatoes  of  even  size,  scoop  out  the  top  of  the 
tomato  as  much  as  you  can  without  spoiling  the  shape,  and 
fill  with  stuffing  made  as  follows  : 

Fry  a small  chopped  onion  in  a little  water,  when  nearly 
done,  add  some  bread  crumbs  moistened  with  a little  milk 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  a little  butter  on  each 
and  bake  twenty  minutes,  or  until  a nice  brown. 
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364  Catsups , Pickles , Salads  and  Salad  Dressings . 

Tomato  Fritters. 

Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes,  put  them  in  a chopping 
bowl  and  chop  them  fine,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  stir 
flour,  with  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  to  make  a thin  bat- 
ter. Fry  in  butter  or  lard  over  a quick  fire,  and  serve  as 
soon  as  possible  after  taking  from  the  fire. 


How  to  make  all  kinds  of  Catsups,  Pickles, 
Salads  and  Salad  Dressings. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

Boil  together  for  one  hour,  then  strain  through  a sieve  ; 
4 quarts  of  tomatoes,  y2  dozen  red  peppers,  3 tablespoonfuls 
of  mustard,  y2  cup  of  salt,  y2  CUP  °f  unground  pepper,  1 
teaspoonful  of  allspice.  Bottle  and  seal  when  cold. 
Tomato  Catsup. 

Skin  the  tomatoes,  and  cook  them  well.  Press  them 
through  a sieve,  and  to  each  five  pints  add  three  pints  of 
good  cider  vinegar.  Boil  slowly  for  about  two  hours,  or 
until  it  begins  to  thicken  ; then  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
ground  cloves,  one  of  allspice,  one  of  cinnamon,  and  one  of 
pepper,  and  three  grated  nutmegs.  Boil  until  very  thick 
(six  or  eight  hours),  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  salt. 
When  thoroughly  cold,  bottle,  cork  and  seal. 

Currant  Catsup. 

Boil  together  for  twenty  minutes  : 1 gallon  of  currant 
juice,  3 cupfuls  of  vinegar,  7 cupfuls  of  sugar,  3 teaspoonfuls 
of  cinnamon,  2 teaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  2 teaspoonfuls  of  pep- 
per, 2 teaspoonfuls  of  grated  nutmeg.  Cork  and  seal. 
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Chopped  Pickle. 

One  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  two  quarts  of  onions  and  two 
of  peppers.  Chop  all  fine,  separately  and  mix,  to  which 
add  three  cups  of  salt.  Let  them  remain  over  night  and  in 
the  morning  drain  well.  Add  half  a pound  of  mustard  seed, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  allspice,  two  of  ground  cloves, 
one  cupful  of  grated  horse-radish  and  three  quarts  of  boil- 
ing vinegar. 

Pickled  Cucumbers. 

Soak  ten  dozen  cucumbers  in  brine  five  or  six  hours,  then 
scald  in  the  following  mixture  ; 3 quarts  of  cider  vinegar, 
1 cup  of  sugar,  2 tablespoonfuls  of  unground  cloves,  2 table- 
spoonfuls of  ungrouna  cinnamon,  2 tablespoonfuls  of  un- 
ground black  pepper,  2 tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  horse- 
radish, 4 red  peppers.  When  the  vinegar  is  scalding  hot, 
take  out  the  cucumbers,  put  them  in  jars  and  pour  the  vin- 
egar over  them.  Keep  closely  covered  or  seal. 

Sour  Cream  Salad  Dressing. 

One  cupful  of  sour  cream,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a speck 
of  cayenne,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  Juice,  three  of  vine- 
gar, one  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly.  This  is 
nice  for  vegetables. 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Boil  two  bunches  of  asparagus  with  one  quart  of  wate, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  for  twenty  minutes.  Take  up 
and  drain  in  a collander.  When  cold,  cut  off  the  tender 
points  and  arrange  them  on  the  dish.  Pour  on  the  cream 
salad  dressing. 

Salmon  Salad. 

Pour  over  a pound  of  canned  salmon,  a dressing  made  as 
follows  : Yz  cup  cider  vinegar,  1 tablespoonful  melted  but- 

ter, 1 teaspoonful  mustard,  1 tablespoonful  sugar,  3 eggs, 
^ teaspoonful  salt.  Cook  all  together  until  it  creams  up 
nicely,  when  cool  add  a half  cup  milk  or  cream.  Garnish 
with  tender  lettuce  leaves. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Four  heads  tender  lettuce,  chopped  fine,  the  yolks  of 
three  hard  boiled  eggs,  rubbed  fine.  Season  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  mustard.  Heat  together  and  add  one  cup  of  vine- 
gar, one  tablespoonful  butter.  Mix  well  and  garnish  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  cut  in  rings. 
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Celery  Salad. 

1 boiled  egg,  i raw  egg,  I tablespoonful  salad  oil,  i tea- 
spoonful white  sugar,  I saltspoonful  salt,  I saltspoonful 
pepper,  4 tablespoonfuls  vinegar,  1 tablespoonful  made 
mustard.  Rub  the  yolk  to  a paste,  adding  by  degrees  the 
the  other  ingredients.  Beat  the  raw  egg  to  a froth  and  stir 
in  lastly  the  vinegar.  Cut  the  celery  into  bits  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Eat  at  once. 

Potato  Salad. 

2 cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  rubbed  through  a collander, 
% of  a cup  of  chopped  cabbage — white  and  firm,  2 table- 
spoonfuls of  cucumber  pickle,  also  chopped,  yolks  of  two 
hare  boiled  eggs,  powdered  fine.  Mix  well. 

Dressing. 

1 raw  egg,  well  beaten,  1 saltspoonful  of  celery  seed,  1 
teaspoonful  white  sugar,  1 tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
1 teaspoonful  of  flour,  % cupful  of  vinegar,  salt,  mustard 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Boil  the  vinegar  and  pour  it  upon  the 
beaten  egg,  sugar,  butter  and  seasoning.  Wet  the  flour 
with  cold  vinegar  and  beat  into  this.  Cook  the  mixture 
stirring  until  it  thickens,  then  pour,  scalding  hot,  upon  the 
salad.  Toss  with  a silver  fork  and  let  it  get  very  cold  be- 
fore eating. 

French  Salad  Dressing. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  one  saltspoon- 
ful of  salt,  one-half  a saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Put  the  salt 
and  pepper  in  a cup  to  which  add  one  tablespoonful  of  oil. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  oil  and 
the  vinegar.  This  is  dressing  enough  for  a salad  for  six 
persons. 

Potato  Salad. 

Ten  potatoes,  cut  fine  ; the  French  dressing,  with  four  or 
five  drops  of  onion  juice  in  it,  and  one  tablespoonful 
chopped  parsley. 

Cooked  Vegetables  in  Salad. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  cooked  vegetables  can  be  served  in 
salads.  They  can  be  served  separately  or  mixed.  They 
must  be  cold  and  well  drained  betore  the  dressing  is  added. 
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A New  Salad  Dressing. 

I pint  of  vinegar,  sugar  to  taste,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  2 
teaspoonfuls  salt,  I teaspoonful  mixed  mustard,  pepper, 
celery,  salt.  Heat  together.  Beat  three  eggs  light  with  one 
cup  sour  cream,  pour  into  the  hot  vinegar  the  eggs  and 
cream  and  let  it  all  slowly  thicken.  This  should  be  cooked 
in  a double  boiler  ; makes  a quart  and  will  keep  any  length 
of  time  if  kept  covered. 

Cold  Slaw. 

To  a small  cup  of  vinegar  add  a well-beaten  egg,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  one  of  sugar,  a small  lump  of  butter, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  these  ingredients  come 
to  a boil,  and  pour  over  nicely  chopped  cabbage,  while  hot. 

Warm  Slaw. 

Boil  together  and  pour  over  fine  cut  cabbage  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  one  cup  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sour 
cream,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar. 

Peaches,  Pears  and  Sweet  Apple  Pickles. 

For  six  pounds  of  fruit  use  three  of  sugar,  a pint  of  vin- 
egar and  about  five  dozen  cloves.  Bring  the  vinegar  and 
sugar  to  a boil.  Put  the  fruit  into  this,  having  first  stuck 
two  cloves  into  each  peach,  pear  or  apple.  Cook  until 
tender. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickle. 

One  peck  of  green  tomatoes  and  six  large  onions  sliced. 
Sprinkle  with  one  cupful  of  salt,  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain.  Add  to  the  tomatoes  t o 
quarts  of  water  and  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Boil  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  drain  again  and  throw  this  vinegar  and  water 
away.  Add  to  the  pickle  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  quarts 
of  vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cloves,  two  of  allspice, 
two  of  ginger,  two  of  mustard,  two  of  cinnamon,  and  one 
jteaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  bod  fifteen  minutes. 
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How  to  Make  Jellies . 


Hoca  to  JVTake  fill  Blinds  of  Jellies,  dams, 
CQa^malades,  fipple  Butter,  Etc. 


GRAPE  JELLY. 

Boil  the  grapes  in  a porcelain  kettle  and  to  every  four  quarts 
of  grapes  use  half  a pint  of  water.  Boil  until  soft  and  then 
strain  through  a sieve  0’*  cloth.  Boil  the  juice  twenty  minutes 
and  add  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  juice.  Then  let  it 
boil  ten  minutes  and  pour  into  jelly  glasses. 

CURRANT  JELLY. 

Put  the  currants  into  a vessel  and  put  this  vessel  into  another 
containing  boiling  water.  Boil  until  thoroughly  scalded,  then 
squeeze  them  through  a cloth.  Put  a pint  of  sugar  into  every 
pint  of  juice  and  boil  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  frequently.  Five 
minutes  boiling  is  sufficient. 

BLACKBERRY  JELLY. 

Mash  the  berries  thoroughly,  squeeze  and  strain  the  juice 
from  them,  put  it  op  to  boil  a half  hour  with  sugar,  pint  for 
pint.  Pour  into  jelly  glasses  and  place  a piece  of  paper  dipped 
in  brandy  over  the  top,  before  fastening  the  n<L 
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STRAWBERRY  JELLY. 

To  every  two  pounds  of  sugar  add  three  quarts  of  straw* 
berries  Mash  and  let  stand  for  two  hours.  Then  press  the 
juice  from  the  berries.  Then  dissolve  one  box  of  gelatine  in 
half  a pint  of  cold  water.  Then  mix,  and  add  the  juice  of  s 
lemon.  Strain , and  pour  into  glass  dishes  to  harden. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY. 

Raspberry  jelly  is  made  the  same  as  strawberry. 

LEMON  JELLY. 

Cut  6 bananas  lengthwise.  Slice  6 oranges.  Dissolve  a 
little  more  than  y2  box  of  gelatine  in  K pint  of  cold  water; 
then  add  y pint  of  boiling  w7ater,  the  juice  of  3 lemons,  and 
sweeten  to  taste. 

CLEAR  APPLE  JELLY. 

Pare  and  core  6 dozen  of  sour  apples,  put  into  a pan  with 
water  to  cover  them,  boil  gently  until  soft,  let  cool,  and  strain 
through  a bag ; to  each  pint  of  juice  add  one  pound  of  sugar 
and  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  boil  to  the  stiffness  of  calf’s  foot 
jelly,  skim,  and  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 

FRUIT  JELLY. 

Pare  and  slice  very  thin  8 oranges  and  6 bananas,  and  arrange 
in  layers  in  a charlotte-russe  mold.  Make  a jelly  of  half  a box 
of  gelatine  soaked  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water  for  two  hours, 
then  add  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  and  the  juice  of  three 
lemons ; sweeten  to  taste ; when  it  has  partly  cooled,  pour 
this  jelly  over  the  fruit  and  set  away  in  a cool  place  to  harden. 

ORANGE  JELLY. 

The  juice  of  8 oranges,  juice  of  2 lemons,  1 pound  of  white 
sugar,  % of  a box  of  gelatine,  soaked  jn  1 pint  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  add  % of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  stir 
thoroughly,  and  strain  through  a flannel  bag  into  moulds, 

CIDER  JELLY. 

Let  three  pints  of  cider  come  to  a boil,  and  pour  it  over  a box 
full  of  gelatine,  that  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water  for  two 
hours,  and  add  two  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Strain,  pour  into  mould? 
and  put  aside  to  harden. 
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How  to  Make  Jams* 

TOMATO  JAM. 

Stew  one  gallon  and  a half  of  apples,  and  one  gallon  of  toma- 
toes separately.  Then  put  them  together  in  a kettle,  and  add 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  ground  cloves,  and  one  ounce 
of  ground  cinnamon. 

CHERRY  MARMALADE. 

Strain  the  cherries  and  add  to  every  three  pounds  of  cherries 
three-fourths  of  a pint  of  currant  juice.  Now  add  three-fourths 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Put  on  the  fire 
and  stir  thoroughly.  When  it  has  boiled  to  thick  jelly  pour  it 
into  jars. 

APPLE  BUTTER. 

Stew  your  apples  as  you  would  for  sauce,  and  to  every  two 
gallons  of  cooked  apples  add  three  cups  of  cider  vinegar  and 
four  pounds  of  sugar.  Boil  this  down  about  one-third,  or  until 
there  is  about  one  and  a half  gallons.  Flavor,  when  nearly 
done,  with  essence  of,  or  ground  cinnamon. 

CURRANT  AND  RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Ingredients. —To  every  pound  of  red  currants  allow  % 
pound  of  raspberries,  weighed  after  the  stalks  are  removed, 
and  1 pound  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Place  the  fruit  in  the  above  proportion  in  the  pre- 
serving-pan,  with  1 pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  stir 
and  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  mixture  boils 
fast ; remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Put  the  jam  in  pots. 

GRAPE  JAM. 

Ingredients.— Unripe  grapes,  sugar. 

Mode.— The  grapes  must  not  be  quite  ripe,  and  they  should 
be  most  carefully  picked  and  gently  washed,  all  unsound 
ones  being  taken  out.  Allow  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  one 
pound  of  grapes.  Put  the  fruit  into  a preserving-pan,  without 
water  layer  for  layer  with  sugar.  Boil  rather  quickly,  stir- 
ring always.  Pour,  when  cool,  into  pots  as  usual. 
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How  to  Make  Vinegar. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  VINEGAR. 


CIDER  VINEGAR. 

Vinegar  making  is  easy  enough  if  you  have  good  cider  and 
patience.  Keep  the  barrel  in  a warm  place,  tilled  up  to  the 
bung,  and  refilling  as  needed.  When  done  working  draw  oft 
into  an  old  vinegar  barrel,  filling  it  not  over  two-thirds  full. 
Keep  the  bung  hole  covered  with  a piece  of  screen  to  exclude 
vinegar  flies.  If  kept  in  a warm  place  it  may  make  good 
strong  vinegar  in  less  than  six  months’  time.  In  an  ordinary 
cellar  it  will  take  longer. 

COMMON  VINEGAR. 

8 gallons  rain  water, 

3 quarts  molasses, 

2 yeast  cakes. 

Shake  well.  Put  in  a warm  place,  and  In  ten  days  add  a 
sheet  of  wrapping  paper  covered  with  molasses  and  tom  into 
strips  ; it  makes  the  mother. 

VINEGAR  FOR  PICKLES. 

4 quarts  of  vinegar  ; 2 cups  of  sugar  ; 3 nutmegs,  grated  ; 
2 large  onions,  sliced;  l/2  cup  of  grated  horse-radish;  1 ounce 
of  mustard  seed ; 1 ounce  of  celery  seed  ; 1 ounce  ot  salt; 
K ounce  of  mace , Y&  ounce  of  black  pepper  ; 1 ounce  of 
allspice. 
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VINEGAR  FOR  SWEET  PICKLE. 


6 pounds  of  fruit : 2 pounds  of  sugar  ; 1 quart  of  vinegar  ; 
£ ounces  of  cassia  buds  or  cloves. 

VINEGAR  FOR  SPICED  TOMATOES. 

i quart  of  vinegar  ; 2 ounces  of  sugar  ; 1 ounce  of  cloves ; 
1 ounce  of  cinnamon;  1 ounce  of  allspice,  1 ounce  of  ground 
black  pepper. 

VINEGAR  FOR  GREEN  TOMATO  PICKLE. 

3 chopped  red  peppers  ; a handful  of  grated  horse-radish: 
y2  gallon  of  vinegar  ; % pound  of  sugar. 

VINEGAR  FOR  SWEET  PICKLED  PEACHES 
AND  APPLES. 

4 pounds  of  sugar  ; 1 quart  of  vinegar  ; 2 ounces  of  un 
ground  cinnamon. 


Cut  the  oranges  across  the  sections  as  shown  in  the  abovr 
Illustration.  Then  take  a small  spoon,  and  it  will  fit  into  each 
section,  and  the  meat  is  easily  and  daintily  removed. 

There  are  special  orange  spoons,  which  are  very  nice  for 
those  who  can  afford  them.  An  ordinary  teaspoon  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  nicely. 
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ir  Always  pick  the  fruit  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  for  when  it  is  ralm 
soaked  it  spoils  very  easily  and  will  not  keep  as  well. 

2.  Look  it  over  very  carefully,  removing  all  insects  and  hulls,  and  if 
sandy,  place  it  in  a colander,  and  turn  cold  water  over  it,  and  the  sand  will 
pass  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom. 

3.  Add  sugar  at  the  rate  of  two  teacupfuls  to  a quart  of  fruit,  but  more 
or  less  may  be  added  according  to  taste  and  kind  of  fruito 

4.  Place  the  fruit  in  porcelain  or  granite-ware  kettles,  and  heat  till  cooked 
through. 

5.  Wring  a towel,  or  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  out  of  cold  water  and  wrap  it 
tightly  around  the  can,  then  set  the  can  in  a tin  containing  one-half  inch 
of  water. 

6.  Now  place  a long-handled  spoon  in  the  can  and  then  with  a small  tin 
cup  fill  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  nearly  full  give  it  a good  stir  with 
the  spoon  to  bring  all  the  air  bubbles  to  the  top ; fill  full,  turn  down  the 
cover  as  tight  as  you  can  and  set  aside  to  cool. 

7.  When  cool,  tighten  the  cover  again  and  set  away  in  a cool,  dry,  dark 
place.  Look  at  the  cans  occasionally,  and  if  they  show  signs  of  working, 
re-cook  them  again. 

8.  If  your  cans  are  perfect  and  the  cover  as  tight  as  you  can  turn  it  down 
upon  the  rubber,  you  will  have  no  trouble  ; the  fruit  will  keep  perfectly 
well. 

9.  If  the  fruit  settles  somewhat  in  the  cans  do  not  be  alarmed,  as  most 
fruit  shrinks  some,  strawberries  most  of  all.  If  there  is  considerable  juice 
left  after  the  cans  are  all  filled,  it  can  be  maae  into  jelly,  or  it  may  be  put 
with  an  equal  amount  of  pieplant,  cooked  and  canned.  This  makes  a very 
palatable  sauce  for  Winter. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRESERVES. 

PRESERVED  CHERRIES. 

Stone  the  cherries,  preserving  every  drop  of  juice.  Weigh 
the  fruit,  allowing  pound  for  pound  of  sugar.  Put  a layer  of 
fruit  for  one  of  sugar  until  all  is  used  up;  pour  over  the  juice 
and  boil  gently  until  the  syrup  begins  to  thicken. 

The  short-stem  red  cherries,  or  the  Morellas  are  best  for 
preserves.  Sweet  cherries  will  not  do. 

PRESERVED  STRAWBERRIES. 

Pound  for  pound.  Put  them  in  a preserving  kettle  over  a 
slow  fire  until  the  sugar  melts.  Boil  twenty-five  minutes,  fast. 
Take  out  the  fruit  in  a perforated  skimmer  and  fill  a number 
of  small  cans  three-quarters  full.  Boil  and  skim  the  syrup 
five  minutes  longer,  fill  up  the  jars,  and  seal  while  hot.  Keep 
in  a cool,  dry  place. 

PEAR  PRESERVES. 

Weigh  the  pears  after  they  are  pared,  and  to  every  pound 
add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  water  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  burning,  and  the  peel  of  a small  lemon  cut 
very  thin.  Let  them  stew  gently  for  six  or  seven  hours. 
PEACH  PRESERVES. 

Pare,  stone  and  quarter  ripe  free-stone  peaches.  To  six 
pounds  of  peaches  allow  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Put 
the  sugar  over  the  peaches  and  let  them  stand  over  night ; 
next  morning  place  them  in  a preserving-kettle  and  boil  for 
two  hours,  keeping  it  well  skimmed. 

CRAB  APPLE  PRESERVES. 

If  Siberian  crabs,  wipe  them  only,  if  French,  they  must  be 
pared.  Put  the  apples  in  and  let  them  simmer  until  they  are 
done,  into  a boiling  syrup,  made  from  too  pints  of  lump  sugar 
and  one  pint  of  cider.  Reduce  the  syrup,  and  skim  until  it  is 
thick  enough,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit  which  has  been  placed 
in  earthen  or  glass  jars. 

RHUBARB  PRESERVES. 

Slice  six  oranges  into  a stew  pan,  with  the  rind  cut  very 
small,  a quart  of  rhubarb,  cut  fine,  and  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Boil  the  whole  down  as  any  other  preserves. 
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PRESERVED  APPLES. 

Firm,  well  flavored  pippins  or  bell  flower  apples  make  an 
excellent  preserve,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  quinces 
A few  quinces  cut  up  among  them,  or  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
to  every  three  pounds  of  fruit  improves  them. 

QUINCE  PRESERVES. 

Into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a quantity  of  golden 
pippin  apples,  not  cut  very  thin,  and  not  pared,  but  wiped 
clean  Keep  them  closely  covered,  boil  quickly  till  the  water 
becomes  a tnick  jelly,  then  scald.  To  every  cupful  of  apple 
jelly  put  a half  pound  of  sugar;  boil  it  and  skim  it  clear.  Put 
those  quinces  that  are  to  be  done  whole,  into  the  syrup,  and 
let  it  boil  very  fast;  those  that  are  to  be  in  half  by  themselves; 
skim  it,  and  when  the  fruit  is  clear,  put  some  of  the  syrup 
into  a glass  to  try  whether  it  jellies,  before  taking  from  the 
fire.  The  quantity  of  quinces  is  to  be  a pound  to  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  a pound  of  jelly  already  boiled  with  the  sugar. 

RIPE  TOMATO  PRESERVES. 

7 lbs.  round  yellow  or  egg  tomatoes— peeled 

7 lbs.  sugar  and  juice  of  three  lemons. 

Let  them  stand  together  over  night.  Drain  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  it,  skimming  well.  Put  in  the  tomatoes  and  boil 
gently  twenty  minutes.  Take  out  the  fruit  with  a perforated 
skimmer,  and  spread  upon  dishes.  Boil  the  syrup  down  until 
it  thickens,  adding,  just  before  you  take  it  up,  the  juice  of 
three  lemons.  Put  the  fruit  into  jars  and  fill  up  with  hot  syrup, 
When  cold,  seal  or  tie  up. 

GREEN  TOMATO  PRESERVES. 

8 lbs.  small  green  tomatoes.  Pierce  each  with  a fork. 

7.  lbs.  sugar. 

4 lemons— the  juice  only. 

1 oz.  ginger  and  mace  mixed. 

Heat  all  together  slowly,  and  boil  until  the  fruit  is  clear. 
Take  it  from  the  kettle  in  a perforated  skimmer,  and  spread 
upon  dishes  to  cool.  Boil  the  syrup  thick.  Put  the  fruit  into 
jars  and  cover  with  hot  syrup. 


Horn  to  Fold  Napkins. 
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NEW  DESIGNS 

AND 

A Few  Practical  Rules  for  Folding  Napkins. 


1.  In  order  to  make  a napkin  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
various  methods  are  employed  of  folding  them  into  artistic 
forms.  It  requires  some  study  and  care  in  order  to  develop 
elegant  results. 

2 To  fold  damask  napkins  effectively  and  elaborately  they 
should  be  of  fine,  stout  quality  and  perfectly  square. 

3 Each  napkin  previous  to  being  foldod,  should  be  damp- 
ened with  raw  starch  and  smoothed  with  a hot  iron,  and  then 
fold  while  warm. 


THE  ESCUTCHEON. 

The  Escutcheon  can  be  made  very  well  with  old  or  even 
crumpled  damask,  though,  of  course,  napkins  should  always 
be  scrupulously  clean  and  smooth.  First  fold  the  serviette  in 
half,  lengthwise;  and  then  fold  it  in  half  again  lengthwise, 
keeping  the  edges  to  the  lower  end,  which  comes  where  in  the 
diagram  A A and  B B are  marked  (see  fig.  1).  It  is  necessary 
to  be  always  very  precise  in  making  the  folds,  bringing  the 
edges  and  corners  exactly  to  meet,  a rule  which  applies  to  all 
the  designs;  but  without  strict  attention  to  which,  the  more 
elaborate  patterns  cannot  be  represented. 
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Now  turn  over  each  end  of  the  nap* 
kin  (which  you  have  already  folded  in 
four),  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  l, 
creasing  it  quite  flat.  Then  take  one 
of  the  ends  and  roll  it  up  in  the  manner 
shown  in  fig  2,  from  C to  D.  Take  the 
other  end,  E,  and  roll  it  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
rolls  are  brought  exactly  to  meet  (not 
Fig.  S.  to  overlap)  the  triangle  formed  at  the  top. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  napkin  is  to  be  rolled  in  the  reverse 
way  from  that  apparent  in  the  illustra- 
tion; that  is,  to  be  rolled  under  not 
over,  a difference  which  must  not  be 
neglected.  Keep  the  rolls,  one  in  each 
hand,  and  with  a twist  of  the  wrist 
bring  over  the  roll  C,  to  the  point  F (causing  the  fold  marked 
by  the  dotted  line),  and  with  a twist  of  the  other  wrist  bring 
the  roll  up  to  the  same  point  to  match  it.  Then  lay  it  flat  on 
he  table,  the  rolls  underneath  (see  fig.  3),  and  keeping  them 
down  with  one  hand,  raise  the  other  part  and  shape  it  as 
shown  in  fig,  4. 


Fig.  4. 
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THE  SCROLL. 

The  Scroll  is  simple  to  fold.  It  is  rep- 
resented complete  in  fig.  1.  It  does  not 
require  to  be  stitf.  First  fold  the  napkin 
A four  times  lengthways.  Fold  down  one 
end  in  the  manner  shown  at  A,  in  fig.  2.  Then  fold  the  end 
A completely  across,  forming  the  line  B.  B.  Roll  up  the 
end  A , and  produce  the  fig  3.  Treat  the  other  side  in  the  same 
way.  Fig.  3 illustrates  the  process. 


FiG.I. 


riG.2. 
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LORGNETTES. 
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Are  very  easy  indeed,  and  are  a very  neat  design.  Fold  the 
serviette  in  half,  lengthways.  Fold  hack  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a half  at  the  double  end  and  bring  it  to  the  centre,  in  the 
same  way  observable  in  fig.  1.  Turn  it  over  on  the  other  side 
and  roll  both  ends,  one  at  a time,  to  the  centre,  taking  care  to 
press  in  with  the  fingers,  as  it  is  rolled,  the  tendency  to  bag 
up,  so  as  to  keep  it  smooth  outside,  and  the  centre  band  tight. 
Stand  it  upright. 


The  Shield  is  almost  identical  with  the  Escutcheon;  there  is 
however,  a slight  difference,  which  forms  a little  variety  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  napkin-folding. 

First  form  fig.  1,  as  for  the  escutcheon.  Next  roll  up  the 
two  ends  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  2,  that  is,  make  the  rolls 
outwardly,  not  under  as  in  the  previous  direction.  The  nap- 
kin will  not  resemble  fig.  3.  Then  set  it  into  form.  The  face 
of  it  will  stand  perfectly  upright  and  resemble  fig.  4. 
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The  Slippers  are  very  easy  to  make.  Double  the  napkin 
four  times  length-ways.  Then  fold  like  fig.  1.  The  ends  are 
simply  rolled,  taking  the  corners  in  the  method  shown  in  fig.  2. 
bringing  them  over  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  with  another  turn 
forming  the  Slippers,  (fig.  4.) 

Secure  the  point  at  A,  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  rolling  up 
the  other  side,  and  then  hold  both  points  together  writh  the 
left  hand  and  place  the  right  in  the  top  of  the  Slippers  A 
few  flowers  in  the  hollows  of  the  folds  is  a pretty  adddition. 


The  Mitre  is  a well-known  device,  and  one  which  always 
looks  effective.  It  is  not  unlike  the  Crown.  Fold  the  damask 
in  half,  and  turn  down  the  two  corners  to  meet  at  both  ends, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  tig.  1,  taking  care  to  let  them  meet 
very  exactly  and  not  overlap.  Fold  it  in  half  at  the  line  A-B, 
fig.  1 to  ascertain  the  centre.  Open  this  last  fold  <»gain  and 
bring  the  two  points  to  the  centre  like  fig.  2.  P'old  these  to- 
gether at  the  dotted  line  with  the  point  outside,  letdown  one 
of  these  corners  again,  and  turn  in  the  two  points  A and  B 
also,  to  make  a triangle  uniform  with  the  others.  It  will  now 
resemble  fig,  3. 


Fig.  6. 


Turn  the  napkin  over,  let  down  the  point  on  that  side,  it 
will  then  resemble  fig.  4.  Turn  in  the  corners  A and  B,  by 
the  line  marked.  Turn  up  the  point  D to  its  former  position, 
it  will  now  resemble  fig.  5.  Slip  the  hand  inside  the  hollow  to 
be  found  at  the  broad  end,  and  shape  it  like  a cap,  and  the 
Mitre  is  complete. 


It  is  easy  to  break  a 
string,  if  you  know 
how.  Woman  need 
not  hunt  for  a knife  or 
a pair  of  scissors  after 
tying  a bundle,  nor 
saw  the  string  over 
the  edge  of  the  coun- 
ter. The  grocer's  loop 
does  the  business. 

Hook  the  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand  over 
he  string,  giving  the 
finger  a twist,  or  rath- 
er, bring  the  palm 
upward.  Then  roll  the  finger  over  backward  until  it  is 
tight  against  the  bundle,  drawing  tight  the  cord,  which  is 
held  in  the  right  hand  all  the  time.  Press  the  thumb 
against  the  loop;  then  jerk  the  cord  suddenly  with  the  right 
hand,  and  the  string  cuts  itself. 
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Parts  of  Insects  Greatly  Magnified. 


"A 


LEGS  OF  A CATERPILLAR.  FOOT  OF  A SPIDER. 


Insects . 
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DESTROY  THEM. 


THE  TONGUE  OF  A FLY,  GREATLY  MAGNIFIED. 


NEW  ^ NEW 
RECEIPTS  REMEDIES. 
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THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  F^RM  AND  GARDEN. 

There  is  a vast  variety  of  insects  that  injure  or  destroy  the 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  shrubbery  of  our  fields  and  gardens. 

Many  of  these  insects  are  preyed  upon  by  native  birds,  and 
it  is  strange  that  so  few  of  our  gardeners  are  familiar 
with  this  fact.  Many  of  them,  while  they  are  in  the  garden  or 
field  battling  with  the  destructive  insect,  their  sons,  with  air 
gun  and  sling,  are  destroying  their  best  friends  Birds  are 
the  friend  of  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  should  be  protected 
against  the  ruthless  onslaught  of  cruel  and  thoughtless  boys. 

Many  farmers  kill  the  robin  and  other  birds  on  account  of  the 
few  berries  or  cherries  they  eat,  but  they  ignorantly  destroy 
their  friends  instead  of  their  enemies.  The  principal  food  of 
birds  is  insects,  and  the  truly  wise  farmer  should  protect  his 
birds,  quails  and  prairie  chickens  just  as  much  as  he  does  his 
domestic  fowls. 


Birds  vs.  Insects. 
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A .bird,  at  a small  estimate,  devours  about  six 
millions  of  caterpillars  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June  and  July.  A million  birds 
would  thus  devour  6,000,000,000  moths  yearly. 
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New  Remedies,  and  How  to  Apply  Them. 

i.  LARGE  ANTS. 


There  are  certain  larger  ants  that  are  frequently  trouble- 
some on  lawns,  by  making  their  nests  above  the  surface  of 
the  grass,  and  thus  disfiguring  them.  A simple  way  of  de- 
stroying these  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Riley  as  follows:  A num- 
ber of  holes  are  punched  in  the  nest  by  means  of  a pointed 
stick  ; a table-spoonful  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  then 
poured  down  each  hole,  and  a damp  blanket  is  thrown  over 
the  nest  for  a few  minutes — then  the  blanket  being  removed 
the  bisulphide  is  exploded  at  the  mouth  of  each  hole  by 
means  of  a light  at  the  end  of  a pole.  The  slight  explo- 
sions drive  the  poisonous  fumes  down  through  the  under- 
ground tunnels,  killing  off  the  ants  in  enormous  numbers. 

2.  BED  BUGS. 

Spraying  the  cracks  of  walls,  beds,  etc.,  where  these  in- 
sects occur,  with  benzine,  is  the  best  manner  of  destroying 
them.  This  substance  kills  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  adults. 
Great  care,  of  course,  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  in- 
gress to  the  house. 
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3.  COCKROACHES  AND  CROTON  BUGS. 

The  best  remedy  for  these  pests  is  a good  quality  of  in- 
sect powder,  such  as  Buhach. 

4.  HORSE  FLY  REMEDY. 

The  little  black  fly,  injurious  and  annoying  to  horses 
and  cattle  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  is  very  difficult 
to  manage,  but  in  case  they  are  very  severe,  or  a horse  or 
cow  or  other  animal  is  sick,  apply  Carbolated  Fish  Oil. 

5.  CATTLE  AND  HORSE  LICE. 

The  best  method  of  destroying  lice  on  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals  is  to  apply  a thoroughly  prepared  emul- 
sion of  kerosene  and  soap.  If  this  is  well  made  it  can  be 
applied  to  cattle  and  horses,  hogs  and  sheep,  with  no 
danger  of  injury  to  them,  while  it  will  destroy  all  the  lice 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

6.  THE  CLOVER  HAY-WORM. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  insects  are  more  likely 
to  prove  troublesome  when  old  hay  is  left  over  from  season 
to  season  for  them  to  breed  in.  Consequently  hay  mows 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  each  summer,  and  new 
stacks  should  not  be  put  on  old  foundations  until  all  of  the 
leavings  of  the  previous  season  are  removed.  Hay  which 
is  thickly  infested  by  the  worms  should  be  burned. 

7.  THE  CLOVER  LEAF-BEETLE. 

The  only  remedy  yet  suggested  is  that  of  plowing  under 
infested  fields  during  May  or  June,  thus  destroying  the 
immature  stages. 

8.  THE  RASPBERRY  ROOT-BORER. 

No  other  remedy  than  that  of  cutting  out  the  larvae,  or 
pulling  up  and  burning  the  infested  canes  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Fortunately  this  insect  is  rarely  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  serious  injury.  It  occurs  in  wild  as  well  as 
cuP:vated  sorts. 

9.  THE  RASPBERRY  SLUG. 

These  insects  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  dusting  or  spray- 
ing the  infested  bushes  with  powdered  hellebore.  In  spray- 
ing, use  from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  hellebore  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water. 

10.  PLUM  CURCULIO  AND  OTHER  INSECTS. 

As  soon  as  the  blossoms  have  all  fallen,  and  never  before, 
spray  trees  with  Paris  green  and  water  (3  oz.  to  50  gals.), 
and  repeat  the  operation  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
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n.  CODLING  MOTH,  PLUM  CURCULIO,  AND 
OTHER  PEAR  INSECTS. 

Soon  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  spray  the  trees  with 
Paris  green  in  water — 3 ounces  to  50  gallons — to  destroy 
the  Codling  Moth  and  Curculio.  Repeat  the  application 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  later.  If  the  Pear-tree  Slug  appears 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  spray  again  then.  In  the  case  of 
danger  from  the  bark-lice  or  apple-tree  borers,  carry  out 
treatment  recommended  under  the  special  head. 

12.  OTHER  APPLE  INSECTS. 

As  soon  in  spring  as  the  blossoms  have  entirely  fallen, 
the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  Paris  green  and  water — 3 
ounces  to  50  gallons.  The  application  had  generally  better 
be  repeated  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later.  This  will  check 
both  the  fruit  and  leaf-eating  insects. 
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TUB  007VY7VYON  MOTH. 


In  May  the  clothes-moth  begins  to  fly  about  our  rooms. 
It  is  a small,  light,  buff-colored  “miller,”  dainty  and  beauti- 
ful on  close  inspection.  Its  highest  mission  seems  to  be  to 
teach  us  to  set  our  affections  only  upon  incorruptible  treas- 
ures which  “ moth  and  rust  cannot  destroy.”  But  it  is 
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necessary  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  the  safety  of  our  furs 
and  flannels,  and  we  must  wage  war  upon  it.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  carefully  put  away  everything  we  can,  upon 
which  it  will  lay  its  eggs.  If  we  pack  away  our  furs  and 
flannels  early  in  May,  before  the  moth  has  begun  to  lay  its 
eggs,  and  leave  them  in  boxes  and  bags  so  tight  that  the 
flying  moth  cannot  squeeze  in,  no  further  precaution  is 
necessary.  Clean  paper  bags  are  recommended  for  this 
purpose — those  used  for  flour  and  meal  bags.  They  should 
be  without  holes  or  opening  anywhere.  These  bags,  when 
filled  and  closed  firmly,  may  be  put  away  on  closet  shelves 
or  in  loose  boxes,  without  danger  to  their  contents,  so  far  as 
moths  are  concerned,  without  need  of  camphor  or  other 
strong  odors  to  drive  moths  away.  Furs  are  usually  sold 
in  boxes  in  which  they  may  be  kept.  Beat  them  well  when 
you  finally  put  them  away  for  the  season.  If  you  delay  put- 
ting them  away  until  June,  examine  the  furs  well,  and  shake 
and  beat  them  thoroughly,  in  order  that  any  moth  eggs  that 
may  possibly  have  been  laid  in  them  may  be  thoroughly  re- 
moved or  killed.  Furs  sealed  up  early  in  May  need  no 
camphor  or  tobacco  or  other  preventive.  Muff  and  tippet 
boxes  should  be  tied  up  securely  in  bags,  or  made  safe  by 
mending  holes  and  pasting,  a strip  of  paper  around  the 
juncture  of  the  cover  with  the  box  below,  so  as  to  close  all 
openings.  Woolen  garments  must  not  hang  in  closets 
through  the  summer,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  moths 
abound.  They  should  be  packed  away  in  tight  trunks  or 
boxes,  or  sealed  up  in  bags.  Woolen  blankets  must  be 
well  shaken  and  carefully  put  away,  unless  they  are  in  daily 
use.  Early  in  June  the  larvae  of  the  moth  begin  their  rav- 
ages, and  then,  unless  you  dwell  in  places  where  moths  are 
not  found,  look  sharp,  or  you  will  find  some  precious  thing, 
that  you  have  forgotten — some  good  coat  unused  for  a few 
weeks,  or  the  woolen  cover  of  a neglected  piano — already 
riddled  by  the  voracious  moths.  It  is  their  nature  to  eat 
until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  retire  from  the  eat- 
ing business,  and  go  into  the  chrysalis  condition. 

Some  things  cannot  be  well  packed  away  in  tight  boxes 
and  bags,  and  among  these  it  is  well  to  scatter  small  lumps 
of  camphor  or  clippings  of  Russia  leather.  Some  use 
tobacco,  though  I think  camphor  is  usually  preferred.  It 
is  said  that  powdered  black  pepper,  scattered  under  the 
edge  of  carpets,  will  preserve  them  from  attacks. 
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Modern  Remedies  for  Insect  Extermination. 


1.  Various  Kinds. — The  most  effective  remedies  for  the 
extermination  of  insects  are  poisons.  The  most  popular 
are  Paris  Green,  London  Purple  and  Slug  Shot.  The  most 
of  the  patent  remedies  for  insect  extermination  are  made 
up  largely  from  these  preparations. 

2.  Effects  upon  the  Insects.— There  are  but  two  principal 
methods  used  in  the  extermination  of  insects:  First,  giving 
internal  poisons,  or  those  which  take  effect  by  being  eaten 
with  the  ordinary  food  of  the  insects.  The  second  method 
for  the  destruction  of  insects  is,  to  apply  external  irritants, 
or  those  which  affect  the  outside— closing  the  breathing 
pores  of  the  insect,  or  causing  death  by  irritating  the  skin. 

3.  Paris  Green. — Paris  Green  is  made  up  of  arsenic  and 
copper.  It  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  arsenic.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  best  insect  sprays  that  are  now  in  use. 
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Place  three  ounces  in  fifty  gallons  of  water,  or  smaller 
quantities  in  proportion,  and  it  makes  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  extermination  of  insects  upon  foliage  now 
known.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  solution  is  not  any 
stronger  than  the  above  preparations,  or  it  will  kill  the 
leaves. 

4.  London  Purple. — London  Purple  is  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  dyes.  It  contains  about  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  Paris  Green.  It  may  be  used  the  same  way  as 
Paris  Green,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  injure  the  foliage  of 
trees  and  plants.  If  London  Purple  is  used,  the  solution 
should  be  much  weaker,  about  two  ounces  to  forty  gallons 
of  water. 

5.  Hellebore. — Hellebore  is  the  powder  made  from  the 
roots  of  a plant  known  as  White  Hellebore.  It  is  a very 
mild  poison,  and  kills  insects  by  contact,  or  by  being  eaten. 
It  may  be  used  dry,  or  it  may  be  applied  by  mixing  a 
tablespoonful  of  it  in  a pail  of  water  and  use  it  as  a sprinkle 
or  spray. 

6.  Kerosene  Emulsion. — This  is  prepared  by  adding  two 
parts  of  kerosene  to  one  part  of  a solution  made  by  dis- 
solving half  a pound  of  hard  soap  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  and  churning  the  mixture  through  a force  pump  with 
a rather  small  nozzle  until  the  whole  forms  a creamy  mass, 
which  will  thicken  into  a jelly-like  substance  on  cooling. 
The  soap  solution  should  be  hot  when  the  kerosene  is 
added,  but  of  course  must  not  be  near  the  fire.  The  emul- 
sion thus  made  is  to  be  diluted,  before  using,  with  nine 
parts  of  cold  water.  This  emulsion  is  an  excellent  remedy 
to  be  used  in  spraying  for  the  extermination  of  various  de- 
structive insects. 

7.  Tobacco. — A decoction  of  tobacco  juice  from  the  stems 
and  refuse  of  tobacco  is  used  by  many  for  insects,  and  the 
stems  and  refuse  after  being  steeped  make  an  excellent 
fertilizer  around  the  vines,  and  will  also  keep  off  the  insects. 

8.  Benzine  and  Gasoline. — These  are  volatile  remedies 
which  can  be  used  for  destroying  grain  insects,  ants,  grape 
insects  and  other  insects  which  may  be  reached  by  the 
vapor.  Place  the  benzine  or  gasoline  in  dishes  beneath  the 
vines  or  bushes  or  grain,  and  the  fumes  arising  will  ex- 
terminate or  drive  away  the  pests. 

9.  Coal  Tar. — Coal  tar  is  used  in  the  West  to  destroy  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Locusts,  being  placed  on  the  rails  and 
boards  upon  which  the  locusts  jump.  It  is  also  employed 
to  prevent  the  migrations  of  Chinch  Bugs.  Make  a shallow 
ditch  and  pour  in  the  tar  along  the  border  of  it.  It  will 
keep  the  Chinch  Bugs  from  entering  the  adjoining  field. 
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A NEWLY  DISCOVERED  INSECTICIDE. 
Thought  to  be  More  Desirable  than  Paris  Green. 


A new  and  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of  pomol- 
ogy has  been  made  by  F.  C.  Moulton,  of  the  gypsy  moth 
commission,  Malden,  Mass.  Arsenate  of  lead  was  the  sub- 
stance used,  which  was  prepared  by  dissolving  eleven  oun- 
ces of  acetate  of  lead  and  four  ounces  of  arsenate  of  soda  in 
150  gallons  of  water.  These  substances  quickly  dissolve 
and  form  arsenate  of  lead,  a fine  white  powder,  which  is 
lighter  than  Paris  green,  and  wnile  being  fully  as  effective 
in  its  operation  in  destroying  insect  life,  is  far  preferable  for 
several  reason : If  by  any  means  the  mixture  happens  to 

be  used  stronger  than  necessary  to  destroy  insect  life,  even 
three  or  four  times  the  necessary  strength,  it  in  no  wise  in- 
jures the  foliage  of  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  sprayed. 
This  is  greatly  in  its  favor,  for  often  in  using  Paris  green 
for  Potato  beetle  larvae  and  for  the  codlin  worms,  as  much 
injury  results  from  the  poison  burning  the  foliage  as  would 
result  from  the  insect  if  let  alone. 

This  is  a better  insecticide  than  Paris  green  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  for  all  insects,  says  Prof.  Fernald.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  readily  seen  on  the  leaves,  so  that 
one  can  tell  at  a glance  which  have  and  which  have  not 
been  sprayed,  which  is  often  of  great  convenience.  Being 
lighter  than  Paris  green,  it  does  not  settle  so  quickly,  and 
as  a result  can  be  distributed  more  evenly  over  the  foliage. 
A great  objection  to  the  use  of  Paris  green  is  the  liability  of 
using  an  over-dose,  and  thereby  injuring  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  sprayed.  With  the  arsenate  of  lead,  it  can  be  used, 
if  necessary,  in  the  proportion  of  25  lbs.  to  150  gallons  of 
water,  without  injury  to  the  foliage.  Prof.  Fernald  advises 
the  addition  of  two  quarts  of  glucose,  or  if  that  cannot  be 
obtained,  two  quarts  of  molasses  to  each  150  gallons  of  water, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  insecticide  to  adhere  to 
the  leaves.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  insecticide 
will  remain  on  the  trees  for  a long  time,  even  after  heavy 
rains,  and  we  infer,  prove  effective.  The  cost  of  these  chem- 
icals is  given  as  8 cts.  per  lb.  for  arsenate  of  soda  and  14  cts. 
per  lb.  for  acetate  of  lead,  at  wholesale.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  substances  are  all  poisonous,  and  should 
be  handled  with  proper  care. 
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A VEGETABLE  CATERPILLAR 


Attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  the  Aweto  of  New  Zealand  as  one 
of  these  puzzling  products  of  nature. 
In  the  early  stage  of  its  growth  it  is 
a perfect  caterpillar, 
growing  to  the  length 
of  three  and  a half 
inches.  It  is  always 
found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Rata- 
tree,  a large  scarlet- 
flowered  myrtle,  and 
habitually  buries  it- 
self a few  inches  un- 
der ground. 

When  the  Aweto 
is  fully  grown,  it  un- 
dergoes a wonderful 
change.  The  spore 
of  a vegetable  fungus 
fixes  itself  directly 
on  the  caterpillar’s 
neck,  takes  root,  and 
grows,  like  a diminu- 
tive bulrush,  from  six 
to  ten  inches  high, 
without  leaves,  and 
with  a dark-brown 
head. 

This  singular  stem  penetrates  the  earth  over  the  caterpil- 
lar and  stands  up  a few  inches  above  the  ground.  The  root 
grows  at  the  same  time  into  the  body  of  the  insect,  exactly 
filling  every  part  without  altering  its  form  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  simply  substitutes  a vegetable  for  an  animal 
substance. 

As  soon  as  this  process  is  completed,  both  the  caterpillar 
and  fungus  die,  and  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  thing  is 
then  a wooden  caterpillar. 
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Receipts  for  Spraying  Plants , Etc, 


All  I-^ii)ds  of  Receipts  for  Spraying 
Plants,  Trees  ai)d  Sbr&bbery. 

INSECTS  WHICH  STING  THE  FRUIT  AND 
DE  VO  UR  THE  FOLIA  GE. 

Use  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple  in  proportion  of  one 
found  to  250  gallons  of  water , and  apply  just  after  the 
bloom  has  dropped \ then  once  or  twice  thereafter , ten  day  % 
apart . 

FOR  INSECTS  LIKE  PLANT  LICE. 

Make  a [ kerosene  emulsion  of  one-fourth  pound  of  soap , 
one  pint  of  kerosene , two  quarts  of  hot  water.  One  quart  of 
this  mixed  with  twelve  quarts  of  water  and  spray  as  soon 
as  the  first  broods  appear. 

FOR  FUNGUS  ATTACKS , SUCH  AS  MILDEWS , 
ROTS \ SCAB , ETC. 

Receipt  : Dissolve  six  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  in 
sixteen  gallons  of  water , 4.  pounds  of  lime  in  six  gallons 
of  water.  Apply  to  grapes  early  in  the  season , other  fruit 
after  bloom. 
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Second  Receipt  : Three  ounces  Carbonate  of  Copper  in 
one  quart  of  Ammonia,  and  diluted  in  twenty -five  gallons 
of  water . The  two  above  receipts  are  effective  for  grape 
rot , apple  and  pear  scab , and  leaves  no  coloring  upon  the 
fruit . Apply  before  any  foliage  appears  and  then  after  the 
foliage  is  out , and  fruit  formed , three  to  six  times  according 
to  the  season . 

The  Vermorel  Nozzles  are  best , they  throw  a fine  spray 
and  use  less  material , and  for  high  trees  only  a little  longer 
hose  is  necessary . 

GRAPES. 

The  grape  vine  flea  beetle, 
and  the  grape  phylloxera  can 
be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  the  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  former  can  also  be 
destroyed  with  London  pur- 
ple or  Paris  green. 

For  Mildew  or  Black  Rot 
use  a solution  of  potassium 
sulphide  — one  ounce  to  five 
gallons  of  water.  Spray  after 
leaves  begin  to  start;  again 
just  before  blooming;  thence 
once  in  two  weeks  until  fruit 
is  of  good  size. 

HOP  PL  A A T LOUSE . 


This  insect  appears  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  is  very 
destructive.  Spray  as  soon  as  the  pests  appear  with  kero- 
sene emulsion.  This  is  guaranteed  to  kill  the  lice  in  thirty 
minutes  after  application. 


CABBAGE . 


To  destroy  the  cabbage  maggot,  spray  the  roots  with  two 
ounces  white  hellebore  in  three  gallons  of  water.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  also  recommended  ; in  either  case  the  earth 
should  be  pushed  away  by  hand  and  the  liquid  forced  about 
the  roots.  To  destroy  the  cabbage  worm,  spray  with  hot 
water  at  130  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  green  cabbage  worm  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  pyrethrum  two  tablespoons  to  two  gallons  of  water. 
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HOW  TO  SPRAY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

Oit  Jloxxi  to  liaise  Petffeet  and  Well  Developed  Firnit 
Evei*y  Yea#. 

No.  I.  Farmers  and  gardners  must  come  to  it.  Every 
year’s  experience  shows  conclusively  that  our  fruit  is  not 
only  becoming  more  imperfect,  but  is  decreasing  in  quality 
and  quantity. 

No.  2.  Farmers  must  meet  the  new  conditions,  be  pre- 
pared for  new  duties,  or  they  will  soon  lose  their  beautiful 
fields  and  fruit  gardens. 

No.  3.  Spraying  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a science, 
and  but  few  men  who  keep  a fruit  orchard,  potato  field, 
grape  vineyard,  or  cotton  field,  hop  field,  or  tobacco  field, 
must  resort  to  spraying  at  the  proper  time. 

No.  4.  To  show  the  benefit  of  spraying  select  a portion  of 
your  trees  or  shrubbery  and  carry  out  the  instructions  and 
receipts  given  below  and  you  will  demonstrate  to  your  own 
satisfaction  in  a single  season  the  wonderful  benefit  of 
spraying  and  protecting  your  fruits. 
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How  to  Protect  Aftpte  ana  Cherry  Trees . 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  APPLE  TREES  AND 
CHERRY  TREES. 


For  the  prevention  of  leaf  blight  spray  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  full  grown  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  Ammomcal 
carbonate  of  copper.  To  destroy  the  codling  moth,  canker 
worm  and  curculio,  spray  with  Paris  green  or  London 
purple,  one-fourth  pound  in  forty  or  fifty  gallons  of  water, 
soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  again  two  weeks  later.  To 
destroy  the  aphis  or  plant  lice,  spray  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion as  soon  as  the  pests  appear.  To  destroy  the  web  worm 
spray  with  London  purple  or  kerosene  emulsion  about 
August  1st  or  loth,  or  as  soon  as  they  appear.  This  appli- 
cation should  be  made  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  worms  are  out  of  their  webs  and  feeding  on  the  leaves. 
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TOMA  TOES . 

The  green  tomato  worm  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  London  purple,  one-fourth  pound  to  sixty  gallons  of 
water.  This  should  not  be  used  after  the  tomatoes  have 
began  to  ripen. 

CHINCH  BUG  ON  CORN. 

Can  be  destroyed  with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  Every 
farmer  should  learn  to  make  this  emulsion,  as  it  is  a most 
useful  insecticide.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  killing  lice 
on  cattle  and  hogs.  Paris  green  will  not  kill  chinch  bugs. 
Apply  the  emulsion  with  the  spray  pump. 

PEACHES. 

Peaches  if  attacked  by  the  black  peach  aphis,  spray  with 
kerosene  emulsion.  The  plum  curculio  frequently  attacks 
the  peach,  in  which  case  spray  with  Paris  Green,  two  ounces 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water  ; be  sure  to  keep  it  well  stirred,  and 
use  with  caution.  Never  use  London  purple  on  peach 
trees. 


For  Roses  use  Hellibore.  A tablespoonful  in  a pail  of 
water. 

Small  fruits  and  bushes  can  be  sprinkled  with  a bucket 
sprinkler. 
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STRA  WBERRIES. 


Leaf  blight  can  be  prevented  by  use  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  applied  with  a spray  pump  once  in  two  weeks  ; 
first  application  must  be  made  early  in  the  season. 

Destroy  the  crown  borer  by  spraying  with  Paris  green, 
three  ounces  to  forty  gallons  of  water,  as  soon  as  the  new 
leaves  open,  again  just  before  the  first  blossoms  unfold,  and 
again  after  August  ist. 

TOBACCO . 

The  tobacco  worm,  or  horn  caterpillar,  is  the  chief  pest 
of  the  tobacco  field.  The  moths  appear  in  Tune  and  July, 
and  the  female  at  once  lays  eggs  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  ; these  hatch  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
worms  at  once  begin  to  eat.  Can  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  one-fourth  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water. 

COTTON. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University  at  Fayetteville  says, 
the  following  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  inexpensive  and 
harmless  remedies  for  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  worm  : 
Two  and  one-half  pounds  pyrethrum,  and  one  and  one-half 
gallons  of  kerosene  oil,  ana  one  pound  soap  ; dissolve  the 
latter  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  to  this  hot  mixture 
add  one  gallon  of  the  above  extract  (Pyrethrum  and  kero- 
sene), and  mix  thoroughly  with  a force  pump  ; dilute  with 
water  450  parts  to  one  part  of  the  emulsion,  and  apply  to 
the  cotton  with  a “ Vermorel  ” nozzle  ; this  extract  kills  by 
contact,  and  though  destructive  to  insect  life,  is  not  in  the 
least  injurious  to  those  handling  it. 
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How  to  Spray  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs 


The  spray  pump  can  be  used  for  washing  buggies  with 
good  advantage.  After  washing  the  buggy,  wipe  dry  with 
a chamois  skin  or  soft  rag  and  then  apply  a little  kerosene 
oil  and  lampblack  with  a small  sponge. 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 

To  destroy  the  worms  spray  with  powdered  white  hell©, 
bore,  one  ounce  in  three  gallons  of  water,  as  soon  as  the 
worms  appear.  To  destroy  the  yellow  aphis,  spray  with 
kerosene  emulsion  early  in  the  season..  To  prevent  mildew 
use  one-half  ounce  potassium  sulphide  to  one  gallon  of 
water 
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PEARS. 

The  pear  slug  can  easily  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with 
Paris  green,  four  ounces  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  or  kero- 
sene emulsion  as  soon  as  it  begins  operations.  Pear-leaf 
mite  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  codling  moth  and  curculio  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  recommended  for  apple  trees. 

PLUMS. 

Destroy  the  aphis  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  a fine 
spray  nozzle.  The  curculio  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  three  ounces  Paris  green  to  forty  gallons  of  water. 
First  applications  should  be  made  as  soon  as  blossoms  have 
fallen,  and  repeat  at  intervals  of  a week  or  ten  days.  Four 
applications  should  be  sufficient.  Other  enemies  of  the 
plum  will  be  destroyed  by  this  method,  but  in  all  cases  be 
particular  to  keep  the  poison  and  water  constantly  stirred. 


Spray  Pump. 
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HOW  TO  DESTROY 

all  Kinds  of  hoxJse  insects. 


1.  Insects  do  not  grow  by  imperceptible  increase  in  size  as 
a bird  or  a cat.  All  insects  pass  through  several  changes  from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  state.  The  horrid  caterpillar  that  crawls 
in  our  path  to-day  will  soon  be  seen  flitting  among  the 
flowers  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  butterfly. 

2.  To  destroy  house  pests  successfuly,  the  history  of  the  in- 
sect, from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  state,  must  be  well  known.  The 
successful  housekeeper  must  always  be  a close  observer  and  a 
careful  student  in  order  to  keep  her  house  free  from  noxious 
insects. 


How  to  Avoid  Fleas. 


1.  There  are  no  human  fleas  in  North  America.  The  dog 
and  the  cat  flea  are  the  only  species  that  annoy  us. 

2.  The  eggs  of  the  flea  are  very  small,  white  and  oblong,  and 
are  laid  on  the  dog  or  cat,  and,  being  sticky,  adhere  to  the  hair 
until  they  are  ready  to  hatch,  when  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
They  hatch  in  about  a week  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  attain 
their  growth.  They  then  pass  through  a pupal  stage,  and  in 
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two  weeks  more  the  perfect  flea  appears.  They  flourish  best 
in  sandy  soil. 

3.  Remedy.  Put  olive  oil  on  the  dog  or  cat  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  he,  and  rub  it  into  the  hair  thoroughly  and  after  a 
few  hours  wash  out  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

4.  Dalmation  Insect  Powder  rubbed  into  the  hair  and 
sprinkled  around  the  dog's  kennel  or  the  cat’s  sleeping  place 
is  also  a good  remedy. 


How  to  Exterminate  the  Carpet  Bug. 


The  Carpet  Bug  (Anthienus  Scrophulanse)  or  Buffalo  Bug,  as 
is  sometimes  called  was  first  noticed  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

The  grub  which  does  the  damage  is  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  covered  with  hair  as  shown  in  the  above 
illustration  a,  b.  It  spins  no  cocoon  like  the  caterpillar,  but 
when  full  grown  the  skin  splits  on  the  back  and  shows  the 
insect.  A few  weeks  later  the  skin  bursts  again,  and  the  per- 
fect little  bug,  as  shown  in  a , appears.  It  is  marked  with  red, 
black  and  white  spots  and  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length. 

Remedy.  When  once  in  a carpet  it  is  a very  difficult  insect 
to  destroy.  In  some  houses  carpets  cannot  be  used,  as  they  are 
eaten  as  fast  as  they  can  be  put  down.  Tallowed  paper  placed 
around  the  edges  of  the  carpet  is  a very  good  preventive. 
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When  a carpet  is  cut  as  if  with  scissors  following  the  seams 
in  the  floor,  the  simplest  and  safest  remedy  is  to  pour  benzine 
in  very  small  quantities  along  the  seams  ; also  running  a hot 
flat-iron  over  along  the  seams  of  the  carpet  is  very  destructive 
to  both  the  insect  and  the  eggs.  Sprinkling  the  paper  with 
benzine  before  the  carpet  is  tacked,  down  is  an  excellent  pre- 
caution. 


How  to  Destroy  Clothes  Moths. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  housewife  is  the  clothes 
moth.  It  is  very  small  and  makes  its  way  through  the 
smallest  crevices.  The  female  moth  finds  its  way  in  early  sum- 
mer among  the  clothes  and  furs,  suitable  for  food  for  its  young, 
and  there  deposits  about  fifty  or  more  eggs.  In  about  a week 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  worms  begin  to  eat  upon  the  cloth 
upon  which  the  eggs  were  laid.  It  spins  a sort  of  case  which  it 
lengthens  and  enlarges.  Not  content  with  eating  and  making 
a house  for  itself  upon  the  cloth  upon  which  it  lives,  it  cuts  its 
way  in  various  directions  through  the  cloth  and  drags  its  case 
after  it.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  the  little  worm  closes  its 
case  at  the  ends  and  in  three  weeks  the  perfect  moth  will 
make  its  appearance. 

Remedy.  Beat  the  garments  well  early  in  the  spring  and 
occasionally  during  the  summer.  It  is  better  to  keep  the 
articles  in  a large  paper  bag.  Occasional  airing  is  good. 

For  clothes  packed  in  boxes  or  trunks,  put  a little  oil  of 
cedar  on  a piece  of  paper  and  roll  up  and  wrap  with  other 
paper  to  avoid  soiling  the  garments,  and  put  several  of  these 
rolls  into  each  box  or  trunk.  Carbolic  acid,  turpentine  or  ben- 
zine is  equally  good,  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Black  pepper,  a piece  of  camphor  gum,  or  a handful  of  snuff 
wrapped  up  with  the  clothes  is  excellent. 

Caution.  Camphor  should  never  be  used  in  keeping  seal  skin, 
as  it  takes  the  color  out  of  the  fur. 

A close  closet  lined  with  tar  paper  is  the  best  for  furs.  It  is 
also  excellent  for  clothes. 
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Whole  cloves  are  now  used  to  exterminate  moths,  and  some 
say  they  are  much  better  than  tobacco,  camphor,  or  cedar 
shavings* 


Howto  Destroy  Cockroaches  (Blattidae). 


History.  The  Cockroach  does  not,  like  most  insects,  pass 
through  several  distinct  changes.  It  sheds  its  skin  several 
times  and  develops  into  a full-grown  insect.  The  female 
carries  her  eggs  with  her  in  a little  sack.  When  the  eggs  are 
ready  to  hatch  the  case  is  dropped.  The  young  are  white  after 
being  hatched  and  change  fo  a dark  brown  color0  They  shed 
off  five  or  six  times  before  maturity. 

Cockroaches  are  very  troublesome,  eating  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way.  They  have  a strong  and  disagreeable 
odor. 

1 Another  species  of  the  cockroach  known  as  the  “Water  bug** 
is  very  common  in  New  England.  Its  habits  and  manner  of 
development  are  about  the  same  as  the  regular  cockroach. 

Remedy.  Thirty-seven  parts  of  borax,  nine  parts  of  starch, 
and  four  parts  of  cocoa  sprinkled  around  the  haunts  will  usu- 
ally exterminate  them  in  a few  days. 

Other  receipts,  such  as  a tablespoonful  of  red  lead  and  indian 
meal  mixed  with  enough  molasses  to  make  a thick  batter  used 
for  a few  evenings,  will  also  produce  fatal  results. 

Insect  powder  does  not  kill  them,  but  stupefies  them  so  they 
can  be  swept  up  and  destroyed. 

Pouring  hot  water  on  them,  where  it  can  be  done,  is  a sure 
remedy. 
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How  to  Get  Rid  and  Keep  Rid  of  Bedbugs. 

1.  The  eggs  of  the  bed-bug  are  white  in  color  and  oval  in 
fiape.  The  young  resemble  the  parents,  and  it  takes  about 
eleven  weeks  to  get  its  full  growth.  Like  reptiles,  they  can 
live  many  years  without  food.  Mr.  Goeze,  of  Germany,  has  kept 
them  six  years  in  a bottle  without  a particle  of  nourishment  of 
any  kind. 

2.  Keep  the  bedding  and  bedstead  perfectly  clean  is  the  best 
preventive. 

3.  Remedy..  Pour  hot  water  into  the  crevices  and  then  apply 
benzine  to  the  different  parts  of  the  bedstead. 

4.  Unpurified  petroleum  mixed  with  a little  water  is  also  a 
sure  remedy.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a very  good,  but  a very 
poisonous  cure. 


A FLEA— Magnified. 
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How  to  Exterminate  Spiders. 


Take  a small  common  kerosene  lamp  and  light  it,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening  look  over  the  corners  and 
places  where  spiders  are  commonly  found,  and  when  one  is  seen 
hold  the  lamp  chimney  directly  beneath  it,  and  it  will  fall  at 
once  into  the  chimney  and  be  instantly  destroyed.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult in  this  way  to  destroy  all  the  spiders  in  the  house  in  a few 
evenings.  It  avoids  killing  them  by  sweeping  them  down,  and 
staining  the  walls  or  carpet.  Early  in  the  evening  is  the  best 
time. 

How  to  Preserve  Books  from  Book  Moths. 

The  little  Bristle  Tail  or  Silver  Fish  has  a little  long,  slender 
body  covered  with  a delicate  silver  scale  ; it  has  no  wings  and 
passes  through  no  changes.  It  feeds  on  the  paste  of  the  binding 
of  books,  devours  leaves,  eats  off  the  labels  in  Museums  and 
is  generally  destructive  to  both  books  and  papers. 

Books  are  also  eaten  by  the  larva  of  a little  bug  that  pro- 
duces a ticking  sound  like  a watch  — It  is  called  the  “ Death 
Watch,**  as  it  is  usually  heard  in  the  night  ticking  like  a watch* 

Kemedy.  A little  rag  saturated  with  benzine  or  carbolic 
acid  placed  along  the  back  of  the  shelves  will  clear  the  library 
of  all  insects.  Insect  Powder  sprinkled  over  the  books  will 
destroy  the  little  Silver  Fish’*  insect  instantly. 

Mixture  for  Destroying  Flies. 

1 pint  infusion  of  quassia, 

4 ounces  brown  sugar, 

2 ounces  ground  pepper. 

To  be  well  mixed  together,  and  put  in  small,  shallow  dishes 
when  required. 
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How  to  Keep  Out  Mosquitoes. 

if  a bottle  of  the  oil  of  pennyroyal  is  left  uncorked  in  a room 
at  night,  not  a mosquito,  or  any  other  blood-sucker,  will  be 
found  there  in  the  morning. 

A Domestic  Remedy  for  Destroying  Flies. 

tablespoonful  black  pepper,  in  powder, 

I teaspoonful  brown  sugar, 

I tablespoonful  cream. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  place  them  in  the  room  on  a 
plate,  where  the  flies  are  troublesome,  and  they  will  soon  dis- 
appear. 


1.  The  cure  for  insect  stings  is  very  simple.  Scientists  have 
found  that  the  poison  injected  by  the  insect  is  an  acid,  and  hence 
any  alkali  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

2.  Remedy.  Apply  ammonia  or  common  soda  and  water.  If 
there  is  much  inflammation  and  redness,  apply  a solution  of 
borax  and  warm  water.  Apply  with  a rag  saturated  with  the 
solution. 
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A BOX  OP  SPONGES. 


A NEW  WAY  OF  TRAPPING  ANTS. 

1.  Ants  are  very  difficult  pests  to  expel  from  the  house. 
There  have  been  many  receipts  and  experiments  tried,  but 
without  any  satisfactory  results. 

2.  The  ants  that  infest  our  houses  live  only  in  rotten  wood, 
either  in  the  decayed  sills  of  the  house  or  in  rotten  timbers  and 
old  fences  near  by.  It  is  best  to  remove  all  such  hiding  places  if 
possible. 

3.  Remedy.  Ants  are  very  fond  of  sugar,  anu  anything  con- 
taining it  will  attract  them.  Sweeten  a pan  of  water  to  a 
thin  syrup,  and  then  dip  a large  sponge  into  it,  and  wring  it  out. 
Place  the  sponge  where  the  ants  can  get  at  it ; it  will  soon  be 
filled  through  and  through  with  ants,  then  take  it  up  carefully 
and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  again  set  it  by  satura- 
ting it  with  the  thin  syrup.  A few  days’  trial  will,  for  a long 
time,  exterminate  the  annoying  pests. 

This  is  the  only  successful  experiment  ever  tried. 

4.  A trap  more  simple  but  not  so  effectual  is  a plate  covered 
with  a thin  layer  of  lard  and  placed  where  the  ants  can  easily 
get  at  it.  This  trap  is  more  to  destroy  the  little  yellow  ant 
than  the  larger  species. 

How  to  Destroy  Ants  on  the  Lawn. 

Boiling  water,  kerosene,  or  a solution  of  fresh  insect  powder 
in  water,  poured  into  the  hill,  will  destroy  the  inhabitants  at 
once.  Where  the  nests  are  outside  of  the  house  this  is  a sure 
remedy. 


ANTS  COMING  HOME  WITH  CAPTIVES, 


„ ^ - ' ' 
. 
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How  to  Destroy  Garden  Insects. 

The  Cut  Worm.— A great  enemy  of  garden  plants  is  the 
larva  of  tlie  dark  colored  miller  or  moth  that  enters  our  dwel- 
lings in  the  evening  when  the  lamps  are  first  lighted.  This 
worm  will  cut  off  the  plant  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  usually 
done  at  night  and  the  next  morning  the  grub  can  be  found  just 
beneath  the  surface  and  easily  destroyed. 


Remedy.  Place  a lighted  lamp  or  torch  in  the  garden  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  and  a pan  of  water  well  whitened  with 
milk  near  by,  and  many  of  the  moths  will  fall  victims. 


THE  SCREW  WORM. 

Its  Ravages  on  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Etc. 

Description  and  Cure. 

The  mature  insect  is  a fly  (Fig.  2.)  a little  larger  than  a com- 
mon house  fly,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  wounds,  sores,  and  in  the 
natural  openings  of  man  and  animals.  Young  calves  are 
almost  invariably  affected  in  the  navel  and  frequently  in 
the  mouth,  causing  the  teeth  to  fall  out.  Young  colts  are 
often  affected  in  the  same  way.  Barb  wire  injuries  to  horses 
opd  cattle  are  the  most  common  sores  in  which  the  screw  worm 
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is  found.  Hogs  are  very  liable  to  become  affected  by  castration 
or  other  wounds. 

History.  After  the  egg  is  laid  it  becomes  a small  maggot, 
which  soon  burrows  itself  in  the  flesh  of  the  wound.  The 
maggot  grows  steadily  in  size  and  eats  more  and  more  every 
day  of  the  soft  flesh  around  the  wound  or  sore.  The  worm  is 
full  grown  in  about  a week.  They  then  leave  the  sore  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  in  about  12  days  become  flies. 

Symptoms.—  A swollen,  gaping  condition  of  the  wound,  and 
the  constant  discharge  of  blood.  While  the  sore  is  unhealed 
new  eggs  are  constantly  being  laid,  and  if  the  worms  are  not 
destroyed,  they  eat  deeper  and  deeper  and  often  kill  the 
animal. 

Remedy.  Cresylic  ointment,  calomel,  chloroform  or  a little 
carbolic  acid  in  water.  In  some  cases  bandages  are  useful.  In 
others  the  sores  can  be  filled  with  oakum  and  a few  stitches 
taken.  All  treatment  should  be  supplemented  by  daubing  the 
margins  of  wound  with  pine  tar  to  ward  off  the  fly. 


A Remedy  for  the  Harvest  Mite,  commonly  known 
as  Chiggers  or  Jiggers. 

1.  These  little  mites  cause  about  the  same  irritation  of  the 
skin  as  the  itch  mite,  and  are  only  found  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

2.  They  get  on  the  lower  limbs  and  work  their  way  upward 
on  the  body.  They  cut  and  dig  their  way  into  the  skin,  caus- 
ing great  irritation  and  annoyance,  sometimes  swelling  and 
inflammation. 

3.  Remedy.  Mix  equal  parts  of  powdered  sulphur  and  fresh 
laid,  and  apply  as  often  as  necessary.  Also  kerosene  oil  will 
destroy  the  insects  and  allay  inflammation. 
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How  to  Destroy  Cabbage  Worms. 


The  cabbage  worm  has  been  very  troublesome  of  late  years, 
but  is  easily  got  rid  of.  Our  plan  is  to  go  over  the  patch  in  the 
morning  and  sift  a little  fresh  Persian  insect  powder  over  the 
heads  while  the  dew  is  on.  This  will  kill  every  worm  it 
touches  in  less  than  five  minutes  and  it  is  but  a short  job  to 
treat  five  hundred  heads  if  a common  pepper-box,  such  as 
ground  pepper  comes  in,  is  used  to  hold  the  powder.  One 
shake  on  a calm  morning  before  the  breeze  starts  up  is  suffi- 
cient for  a head,  and  it  can  be  done  almost  at  a walk.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  a week  as  long  as 
the  millers  are  seen  flying  around.  The  insect  powder  is  en- 
tirely harmless  and  is  only  poisonous  to  insect  life. 

Hot  Water. — Hot  water  is  also  an  excellent  remedy.  Apply 
at  about  150°  Fahr.  No  injury  to  the  cabbage  will  result. 

How  to  Exterminate  the  Strawberry  Worm. 

Mow  the  strawberry  plants  close  to  the  ground  while  the 
worm  is  among  the  leaves.  Let  them  dry  a short  time  and 
pile  them  up  with  a little  straw  and  burn  them.  It  is  also 
recommended  to  burn  them  right  over  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  can  be  done  without  much  injury  to  the  strawberry  plants. 
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How  to  Kill  the  Plum  Wevil. 

1.  Pick  up  carefully  every  day  all  the  withered  plums  that 
fall  prematurely  from  the  trees  and  burn  them. 

2.  Pasture  hogs  in  a plum  orchard  and  the  results  are  gener- 
ally very  good.  No  other  remedy  has  ever  been  successfully 

tried. 


How  to  Kill  the  Orchard  Caterpillar. 


The  Appletree  Caterpillar  during  the  month  of  May  forms 
large  cobweb-like  nests  in  the  forks  of  the  limbs  of  the  apple  and 
cherry  trees. 

Remedy.  Take  a long  pole  and  tie  a large  rag  in  the  shape 
of  a ball  on  the  end  of  it ; then  saturate  the  rag  with  kerosene 
oil  and  light  it  and  hold  it,  for  a second  only,  under  the  nest. 
It  destroys  the  nest  and  worms  at  once.  It  takes  but  a short 
time  to  go  over  the  orchard,  and  it  saves  the  fruit  as  well  as 
the  life  of  the  trees.  The  same  remedy  will  apply  to  other 
trees,  such  as  walnut,  etc. 


How  to  Kill  the  Worms  on  Rose  Bushes. 


Take  a pail  of  water  and  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  helibore 
and  sprinkle  the  bushes  thoroughly.  One  application  will 
generally  be  sufficient* 
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How  to  Destroy  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Worms. 


Take  a tablespoonful  of  hellebore  and  stir  it  into  a pail  of 
water,  and  apply  to  the  bushes  with  a sprinkler.  One  or  two 
applications  will  generally  be  sufficient.  A little  care  in 
watching  the  bushes  is  necessary.  The  worms  generally  begin 
at  the  bottom,  and  are  not  noticed  until  the  bush  is  nearly 
destroyed. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  PLANT-LICE, 

There  is  scarcely  a tree,  bush  or  herb  that  grows  in  our  gar- 
dens  or  fields,  that  is  not  infested  with  some  species  of  plant- 
lice.  Their  manner  of  living,  and  of  reproduction,  have  at- 
tracted much  interest.  They  both  deposit  their  eggs  and  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  a peculiarity  which  does  not  take  place 
in  any  of  our  fourwinged  insects.  Their  multiplication  is  im- 
mense, and  were  it  not  for  their  numerous  enemies,  all  our 
vegetable  products  would  be  consumed  as  fast  as  they  grow. 

Bemedy.  When  the  plant-lice  get  too  numerous  take  a little 
flower  of  sulphur,  and  mix  it  with  a little  sawdust,  and  scatter  it 
over  the  plants. 


How  to  Protect  Cucumbers , Melons  Etc • 
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A New  Way  to  Protect  Cucumbers,  Metons, 
and  Squash  Vines. 

1.  The  worst  enemy  of  these  vines  is  the  little  striped  yellow 
bug.  It  first  appears  as  a little  tiny  worm,  and  in  almost  two 
weeks  casts  otf  its  skin  and  acquires  its  perfect  form. 

2.  Remedy.  The  best  way  to  raise  vines  which  these  insects 
feed  upon,  is  to  get  eight-inch  tile,  cut  them  in  two  in  the 
middle,  or  have  it  done  at  the  tile  factory,  and  set  into  the 
earth  several  inches,  plant  the  seeds  inside  the  tile  and  keep 
it  covered  with  a window  glass  until  the  vines  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  bugs.  The  glass  draws  the  heat  and  makes  the 
growth  thrifty  and  rapid. 

3.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recommends  the  following  : 
Take  the  refuse  of  a cigar  factory,  dry  it  and  powder  it,  and 
apply  a shovelful  of  the  powder  to  each  hill  ; after  each  rain 
renew  the  application.  The  results  are  excellent. 

4.  Tobacco  acts  both  as  a mulch  and  fertilizer,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  cucumbers  and  melons,  aside  from  its  benefi- 
cial effects  in  keeping  off  the  cucumber  beetle. 

Another  Method. 

, Place  over  each  hill  a thin  piece  of  cheese-cloth  about  two 
feet  square,  and  fasten  the  edges  down  by  loose  earth.  A 
little  twig  may  be  bent  in  the  form  of  a curve  and  stuck  into 
the  ground  to  keep  the  cloth  from  the  plants,  though  this  is  not 
necessary. 

1.  The  Large  Squash  Bug.  They  have  a strong  odor  like  a 
bed-bug.  It  is  a terrible  enemy  to  the  squash  and  pumpkin 
vines.  The  only  remedy  is  to  tear  off  the  part  of  the  leaf  where 
the  young  cluster,  and  crush  them  under  foot,  and  to  catch  the 
old  ones  and  destroy  them.  Application  of  hot  water  150  degrees 
(Far. ) will  destroy  them. 


HOW  TO  PUT  OUT  GASOLINE  FIRE. 

Gasoline  can  be  quickly  and  effectually  put  out  by  sprinkling 
with  common  wheat  flour.  Water  should  never  be  used,  it  spreads 
the  oil  and  fire,  increasing  the  danger,  while  flour  absorbs  and 
smothers  like  magic. 
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TllE  NOBLE  HORSE, 


To  man,  whether  as  a civilized  being  or  as  a barbarian,  no 
animal  is  more  useful  than  the  horse.  The  beauty,  grace,  and 
dignity  of  this  noble  creature,  when  in  a properly  developed 
state,  are  as  marked  as  his  utility.  As  an  intelligent  animal, 
he  ranks  next  in  scale  to  the  dog,  that  other  companion  and 
friend  of  man.  Taking  into  consideration,  then,  his  usefulness, 
his  attractive  appearance,  and  his  intelligence,  what  is  known 
of  his  history  cannot  prove  unacceptable. 


Buyer’s  Receipt. 

The  buyer  in  the  purchase  of  a horse  should  always  de- 
mand the  following  receipt: 

$£00.00.  « SO,  '/S94. 

%00'e^f^z<^0g 00&^000£<L-,  j0&'t-  tzz-  000o0  ■vw-ezst'-e',  <z4^L€Z^i-0e-<z0 

<0€0,  d'd'Z't- *a<€0,  'U-'t^oG- 

c j00^0e^3e>0  00 < 
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NANCY  HANKS— THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  TURF. 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE 

HORSE. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN,  BREAK,  AND  DOCTOR  HORSES; 

HLSO 

How  to  Doctor  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Poultry  and  Dogs. 


BY 

THE  BEST  KNOWN  AUTHORITIES 
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A Stubborn  and  Mulish  Horse. 


1.  Every  one 
should  remember 
that  a horse  can- 
not understand  all 
language  or  words 
of  command,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  is 
taught  to  associate 
them  with  actions, 
consequently  a 
horse  cannot  know 
what  to  do  until 
he  is  taught. 

If  a man  were 
to  sit  on  a block 
and  simply  read 
the  word  “ whoa  ” 
to  a horse, he  might 
do  it  indefinitely 
without  teaching 
him  its  meaning; 
but  if  a horse  were  moved,  set  in  moderate  motion,  and 
immediately  after  command  the  reins  were  pulled,  he 
would  soon  be  taught  to  stop.  The  same  performance  is 
necessary  in  teaching  a horse  to  back.  For  the  same  reason 
the  team  on  a street  car  starts  and  stops  at  the  sound  of  the  bell ; 
it  is  because  they  have  become  accustomed  to  being  started  and 
stopped  at  that  time. 

2.  Viciousness.  — To  a certain  extent  some  horses  are 
vicious,  but  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  horses  as  in  the  fact 
that  they 
have  not 
been  proper- 
ly handled, 
or  carefully 
trained. 

Many  bad 
dispositions 
in  horses 
have  been 
brought  on 
by  the  bad 
disposition 
of  those  who 
had  them  in 
charge.  Some 
horses  are 
dull,  while 
others  are 
intelligent; 
someare 


Disposition  of  Horses . 
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more  easily  frightened  than  others,  consequently  great  care 
and  judgment  should  always  be  exercised  in  training  the  horse. 
For  good  training  largely  makes  the  horse. 


Fig.  3 is  an  animal  that  will 
tax  the  strength  of  his  owner 
in  order  to  keep  him  in  prop- 
er subjection.  He  is  full  of 
life  and  excitable,  and  is 
liable  to  be  very  skittish,  and 
will  run  away  at  any  oppor- 
tunity without  considering 
the  interest  of  the  owner. 


Fig.  3.  An  Excitable  Horse . 


Fig. 4 represents 
a very  intelligent 
horse,  kind  and 
quiet  to  ride  and 
drive;  yet  possess- 
ing a full  degree 
of  spirit.  He  is  a 
horse  that  can  be 
trained  to  be  a fa- 
vorite, and  will  al-* 
ways  appreciate 
good  care. 


Fig.  4.  An  Intelligent  Horse. 

Intelligence.— There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  intelli- 
gence of  a horse  as  there  is  difference  in  men.  Some  horses 
can  be  taught  most  anything,  while  others  are  apparently 
without  any  faculty  of  intelligence. 


Disposition  of  Horses . 


The  horse  in  fig. 
5 requires  a gentle 
but  strong  hand  in 
order  to  get  the 
best  possible  re- 
sults. He  is  high 
strung  and  nervous 
and  will  never  un- 
der any  circum 
stances  bear  the 
use  of  the  whip. 
He  will  go  until 
he  falls  in  his 
tracks. 


Fig.  5.  A High  Strung  Horse . 


Fig.  6 represents  one  of  those 
indifferent  specimens  of  horses, 
heavy,  dull  and  stupid.  He  can 
be  driven,  but  his  gait  makes  it 
an  annoyance  rather  than  a pleas-  ( 
ure,  for  it  is  almosf  an  impossi-  f 
bility  to  get  him  to  go  faster  than 
a walk.  He  is  a horse  that  tries 
the  patience  of  a saint,  when  be- 
hind time  for  a train. 


Fig.  6.  A Dull  and  Stupid  Horse. 

Fig.  7 repre- 
sents a horse 
that  is  difficult 
to  manage.  He 
is  not  vicious, 
but  very  nerv- 
ous and  excita- 
ble, and  when 
properly 
handledwillbe- 
come  subdued 
and  kind,  hut 
unless  properly 
trained  he  is 
liable  to  kick 
with  his  hind 
feet  and  strike 

with  his  forward  feet,  and  will  bite  if  an  opportunity  is  offered. 
He  is  what  may  be  called  an  untrustworthy  horse,  but  the  law 
of  kindness  will  subdue  him,  but  when  in  the  harness  proper 
Vigilance  must  always  be  taken. 


Fig.  7.  A Nervous  Horse. 


aaio=aa©0’7ut  ssim 
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How  to  Tell  a Good  Horse,  and  Practical  Rules 
for  Purchasing. 

/.  In  a good  horse  the  ears  must  be  small  and  pointed  and 
wide  between . The  eye  must  be  large  and  full  and  stand 
out  prominently . 

2.  An  intelligent  norse  must  have  considerable  width  be- 
tween the  eyes.  The  nostrils  must  be  large  and  thin , neck 
long  and  tapering , with  stout  heavy  7nuscles  on  the  top 
and  thin  through  the  middle. 

j>.  A good  horse  must  always  have  a short  back , bread 
and  long  hips,  and  close  jointed.  A good  traveler  must  have 
proper  proportions,  namely:  the  withers  should  be  exactly 
midway  between  his  ears  and  the  coupling  of  the  hip.  From 
the  point  of  the  withers  to  the  shoulder  should  be  just  as  long 
as  from  the  coupling  over  the  kidneys  to  the  point  of  the  hip 
by  the  tail. 

4.  A horse  which  has  thick  ears  ; S7nall,  flat , sunken  eyes  ; 
small,  thick  nostrils,  and  is  narrow  between  the  eyes  and  ears, 
with  a thick , clumsy  neck  or  a curved  nose , is  a horse  that  is 
liable  to  be  vicious,  cluTTisy,  awkward  or  balky,  and  never 
can  be  taught  anything . 
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5.  The  first  thing  for  the  purchaser  to  observe  are  the 
eyes. 

6.  If  the  eyes  are  clear  and  full  and  brilliant , the  horse 
possesses  good  sight , but  when  the  eyes  are  flat  or  sunken  and 
have  a dead  and  lifeless  look  the  horse  will  probably  lose  his 
sight  in  the  course  of  a few  years. 

y.  The  iris  or  circle  that  surrounds  the  sight  of  good  eyes 
should  be  distinct  a7id  of  a pale  cinnamon  color. 

8.  The  teeth  should  be  sound , and  as  to  age , see  TEETH 
in  the  other  part  of  the  book. 

Q.  The  feet  should  be  smooth  and  tough , of  a middle  size , 
without  wrinkles ; the  frogs  horny  and  dry. 

10.  A good  horse  for  traveling  or  service  must  be  wide 
across  the  chest. 

it.  The  back  should  be  straight  or  have  only  a moderate 
sinking  below  the  withers.  The  ribs  should  be  large , flanks 
smooth  and  full.  A horse  for  strength  and  durability  should 
have  considerable  width  across  the  hips. 

12.  A broken-winded  horse  pinches  in  his  flanks , with  a 
very  slow  motion , and  drops  them  suddenly.  A horse  with 
the  heaves  can  be  easily  detected  by  noticing  the  movement  of 
the  abdomen  in  breathing . Always  have  the,  horse  travel 
by  walking, \ trotting  and  runnmg , to  see  that  there  is  no 
lameness. 

ij.  A horse  that  travels  with  his  feet  very  low  is  very 
apt  to  be  a stumbler.  See  that  the  horse  lifts  his  feet  well  in 
taking  a step.  To  remedy  the  difficulty  of  stumbling  put  on 
heavy  shoes , it  will  make  the  horse  lift  his  feet  higher . See 
that  the  horse  is  gentle  by  placing  your  hand  on  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

14.  Remember  that  he  who  buys  a horse  needs  a hundred 
eyes . 
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How  to  Breed  and  Care  for  Horses. 


1.  If  a horse  shows  signs  of  blind-staggers  or  megrims,  give 
it  doses  of  epsom  salts  and  bran  mashes  and  exercise. 

2.  Castor  oil  rubbed  on  warts  will  often  cause  them  to  dis- 
appear. 

3.  Do  not  breed  unsound  mares.  The  colts  will  not  pay. 

4.  Don’t  put  a tight  check  on  the  horse.  It  is  not  a thing  of 
beauty,  but  of  cruelty. 

5.  If  you  think  it  is  a trotter,  sell  it  at  the  first  good  offer. 

6.  A fretting  mare  will  produce  a fretting  colt. 

7.  Disposition  is  a great  deal  in  breeding  animals. 

8.  The  farmer  with  only  one  team  should  have  the  colts  come 
in  the  autumn. 

9.  Linseed  meal  acts  as  a digester.  It  is  an  excellent  food 
to  open  the  pores,  hence  a good  spring  food. 

10.  If  the  horse  bloats  and  has  colic  it  is  a sure  sign  of  indi- 
gestion. A very  little  magnesia  and  a little  salt  mixed  with  its 
grain,  would  help  to  correct  the  flatulency. 

11.  A horse  will  not  eat  out  of  a sour  trough. 

12.  Do  not  think  of  using  a common  stallion  because  he  is 
cheap.  His  get  will  be  cheap  to  sell  and  dear  to  rear. 

13.  Carrots  and  bran  mashes  will  help  the  mother  when  the 
little  foal  comes. 

14.  Feed  the  horse  which  is  inclined  to  the  heaves  very  little 
hay,  and  always  wet  this,  and  wet  the  grain.  If  the  case  is  bad, 
cut  the  hay  and  mix  it  wet  with  the  grain.  The  heavy  horse 
should  never  be  fed  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  of  hay  a day. 
A half  pint  of  raw  linseed  meal  put  into  the  feed,  if  the  horse 
will  eat  it,  will  do  it  good. 

15.  A horse  should  be  thoroughly  groomed  every  day.  It 
improves  the  health  as  well  as  the  looks. 
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How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a Horse. 


The  only  way  to  determine  a horse’s  age  is  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  teeth.  They  undergo  certain  changes,  which  any 
careful  observer  will  easily  notice. 

A horse  has  40  teeth — 24  grinders,  12  front  teeth  and  4 
tusks.  A mare  has  36  teeth — 24  grinders,  12  front  teeth  and 
sometimes  tusks,  but  not  often, 

1.  Eight  to  fourteen  days  after  birth,  the  first  middle  nippers 
of  the  set  of  milk  teeth  are  cut  (Fig.l),  four  to  six  weeks  after- 
wards the  pair  next  to  them  (Fig.2),  and  finally,  after  six  or 
eight  months,  the  last  (Fig.  3). 

2.  All  these  milk  teeth  have  a well  defined  body  and  neck, 
and  a slender  fang,  and  on  their  front  surface  grooves  of  fur- 
rows, which  disappear  from  the  middle  nippers  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  from  the  next  pair  in  two  years,  and  from  the  incisive 
teeth  (cutters)  in  three  years. 

3.  At  the  age  of  two  the  nippers  become  loose  and  fall  out, 
in  their  places  appear  two  permanent  teeth,  with  deep,  black 
cavities,  and  full,  sharp  edges  (Fig.  4). 

4.  At  the  age  of  three,  the  next  pair  (Fig.  5)  fall  out. 

6.  At  four  years  old,  the  corner  teeth  fall  out  (Fig.  6). 

6.  At  five  years  old,  the  horse  has  his  permanent  set  of  teeth. 
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7.  The  teeth  grow  in  length  as  the  horse  advances  in  years, 
but  at  the  same  time  his  teeth  are  worn  away  by  use  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  every  year,  so  that  the  black  cavities  cf 
the  center  nippers  below  disappear  in  the  sixth  year  (Fig.  7), 
those  of  the  next  pair  in  the  seventh  year  (Fig.  8),  and  those  c 
the  corner  teeth  in  the  eighth  year  (Fig.  9).  Also  the  outer 
corner  teeth  of  upper  and  lower  jaw  just  meet  at  eight  years 
of  age. 

8.  At  nine  years  old,  cups  leave  the  two  center  nippers 
above,  and  each  of  the  two  upper  corner  teeth  has  a little  sharp 
protrusion  at  the  extreme  outer  corner  (Fig.  10). 

9.  At  the  age  of  ten,  the  cups  disappear  from  the  adjoining 
teeth. 

10.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  the  cups  disappear  from  the  cornel 
teeth  above,  and  are  only  indicated  by  brownish  spots. 

11.  The  oval  spots  become  broader,  and  changes,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  year,  more  and  more  into  a triangula- 
form,  and  the  teeth  lose,  finally,  with  the  twentieth  year, 
regularity. 

12.  The  tusks,  or  canine  teeth,  conicai  in  shape,  with  s 
sharp  point,  and  curved,  are  cut  between  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  their  points  become  more  and  mere  rounded  until  the 
ninth  year,  and  after  that,  more  and  more  dull  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  lose,  finally,  all  regular  shape.  Mares  have,  frf 
quently,  no  tusks,  or  only  very  faintly  indicated  ones. 


How  to  Enliven  an  Old  Horse. 

1 ounce  oil  of  cloves, 

2 ounces  oil  of  sassafras, 

1 ounce  oil  of  wintergreen, 

1 ounce  tincture  cantharides, 

5 ounces  of  alcohol, 

3 ounces  tincture  of  asafoetida. 

Mix  well,  and  give  twelve  drops  daily  in  a pail  of  water. 


WALTER  E. — Bay  Gelding.  2:10  Trotting* 
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How  to  Pick  Out  a Trotting  Horse. 


HOW  TO  PICK  OUT  A TROTTING  HORSE. 

Horses  for  speed  must  conform  to  the  following  propor- 
tions. No  noted  trotter  has  ever  varied  to  any  extent  from 
the  following  figures : 

INCHES. 


Height  at  withers  and  croup 63 

Length  from  shoulder-point  to  quarter 66 

From  the  lowest  part  of  the  chest  to  the  ground 36 

From  the  elbow-point  to  the  ground. 39 

From  the  withers  to  the  pole,  just  behind  the  ears,  in  a 

straight  line, 30 

The  same  measured  along  the  crest 32 

Length  of  head 22 

Width  across  the  forehead 9% 

From  the  withers  to  the  hip 22 

From  the  stifle  to  the  point  of  the  hock,  in  the  attitude 

shown  in  the  plan 28 

From  the  root  of  tail  to  stifle-joint 26 

From  the  point  of  the  hock  to  the  ground 22% 

Girth  varies  from  76  to  80. 

Circumference  of  arm  just  below  the  elbow,  16%  to  18  inches. 
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Practical  Rules  on  Keeping,  Feeding,  Doctoring 


and  Training  Horses. 

1.  Young"  horses  as  well  as  old  should  be  sheltered  every 
night  during  the  winter  months . 

2.  Never  allow  horses  to  become  poor  for  want  of  grain 
and  hay . 

3.  Never  grain  horses  highly , unless  they  work  accord - 
ingly . 

4.  Always  feed  good  hay,  there  is  but  little  nourishment 
in  poor  hay . 

3.  Never  drive  or  work  a horse  when  he  refuses  his  feed. 

6.  Chopped  hay . moistened  and  salted,  is  the  best  way  to 
feed  hay. 

7.  Ground  feed  is  the  most  profitable  way  to  feed  grain . 

8.  The  natural  pulse  of  the  horse  is  from  36  to  40  pet 
minute. 

q.  More  diseases  in  horses  come  from  short  check  reins 
than  from  all  other  causes . 

10.  Never  feed  or  water  horses  when  warm. 

11.  Horses  should  be  exercised  every  day. 

12.  Never  strike  a horse  on  the  head , and  you  will  fine 
him  much  more  easily  handled. 

13.  Never  feed  a horse  damaged  grain. 

14.  A horse  should  be  groomed  once  a day. 

IJ*  Old  horses  should  be  fed  on  chaff  instead  of  hay . 
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Skeleton  of  the  Horse  as  Covered  by  the  Muscles, 

1.  1.  The  seven  cervical  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  neck.  2.  The 
sternum,  or  breastbone.  3.  The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade.  4.  The 
humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm.  5.  5.  The  radius,  or  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm. 6.  The  ulna,  or  elbow.  7.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  8.  8.  8.  The 
costae,  or  ribs.  9.  The  carpus,  or  seven  bones.  10,10.  The  metacarpal, 
or  shank-bones;  the  larger  metacarpal,  or  cannon,  or  shank-bone,  in  front; 
and  the  small  metacarpal,  or  splint-bone,  behind.  11.  The  upper  pastern. 
12.  The  lower  pastern.  13.  The  coffin-bone.  14  to  14.  The  eighteen 
dorsal  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  spine.  15.  The  six  lumbar  vertebrae,  or 
bones  of  the  loins.  16.  16.  The  haunch,  consisting  of  the  ilium,  the  isch- 
ium, and  the  pubis.  17.  17.  The  femur,  or  thigh-bone.  18.  18,  The 
stifle-joint,  with  the  patella,  or  knee-cap.  19  19.  The  tibia,  or  proper 
leg-bone.  20.  The  fibula.  21.  21.  The  tarsus,  or  hock.  22.  The  meta- 
tarsal bones  of  the  hind-leg.  23.  23.  The  pastern  of  the  hind-feet,  includ- 
ing the  upper  and  larger  bone. 


SIGNS  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

1.  As  the  horse  has  no  way  of  communicating  to  us  his 
pains  or  distress,  we  must  find  out  the  difficulty  by  the  symp- 
toms. 

2.  The  pulse  in  a healthy  horse  beats  from  36  to  40  times 
per  minute,  and  any  variation  from  this  number  will  indicate 
excitement,  disease,  or  suffering  of  some  kind. 

3.  In  fever  the  pulse  will  run  from  45  to  75  per  minute.  If 
the  horse  becomes  very  weak  the  pulse  will  flutter  and  vary. 

4.  A horse  generally  refuses  food,  when  sick. 
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FEELING  OF  THE  PULSE.  LISTENING  TO  THE  BREATHING. 


5.  In  colds,  catarrh  or  glanders  the  eyes  water  and  just 
before  death  become  glassy. 

6.  The  natural  color  of  the  inside  of  the  nose  is  a light 
pink.  In  fever  or  inflammation  of  apy  of  the  internal  organa  it 
becomes  red. 

7.  Cold  ears  indicates  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy 
or  colic. 

8.  Heavy  breathing  indicates  inflammation  of  lungs.  Rapid 
breathing,  fever.  Deep  snoring  breathing,  brain  disease. 

9.  Cold  feet  indicate  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bowels, 
bladder,  etc'. 

10.  Dry  hair,  standing  straight  out,  indicates  indigestion, 
glanders,  worms,  skin  disease,  the  condition  of  being  hide- 
bound, and  consumption. 

11.  A hot  skin  indicates  local  inflammation  or  the  presence 
of  fever. 

12.  If  the  manure  is  very  offensive,  it  indicates  indigestion. 
If  the  balls  are  shiny,  it  indicates  glanders  or  worms. 

13.  A stoppage  of  the  urine,  or  the  passage  of  only  a small 
quantity  at  a time,  attended  by  great  straining,  indicates  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  A great  quantity  of  water 
indicates  diabetes. 

14.  If  the  horse  lies  down  carefully  and  rolls,  he  is  suffering 
from  flatulent  colic.  If  he  drops  down  quickly  and  rolls  over 
rapidly  several  times,  it  is  spasmodic  colic.  In  inflammation  of 
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the  bowels  he  lies  down  carefully,  and  remains  stretched  out 
and  paws  and  strikes. 

15.  If  a horse  stands  still  like  a statue,  it  is  a symptom  of 
the  lock-jaw. 

16.  Stiffness  in  the  walk  may  indicate  rheumatism,  founder, 
corns,  or  some  other  local  difficulty  in  the  legs  or  joints. 

17.  If  a horse  does  not  sweat,  or  the  sweat  dries  up  suddenly, 
sunstroke  or  some  serious  inflammation  is  the  cause. 

18.  If  a horse  stands  straddling,  or  walks  in  that  way,  a 
lame  back  or  some  kidney  or  bladder  disease  is  the  cause. 


HOW  TO  GIVE  A HORSE  MEDICINE. 

1.  The  old  practice  of  drawing  the  head  of  a horse  by  the 
lhalter  over  a beam  or  pole  to  administer  medicine  is  as  cruel 
as  it  is  absurd. 

2.  The  lower  jaw  of  the  horse  while  taking  medicine  should 
remain  perfectly  free,  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 

3.  Method.  — Take  a forked  stick  or  a common  pitchfork# 
and  run  it  through  a small  strap  fastened  to  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  horse.  No  strangling  nor  struggling  will  take  place. 
Neither  man  nor  beast  can  drink  unless  the  lower  jaw  is  free 
to  move. 
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Name  of  Drug. 

Use  and  Effect. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Increases  the  quantity  of  Urine 

2 oz, 

3 oz. 

1 oz. 

Dandelion  Extract. 

Laxative.  Increases  the  Flow  of  Urine. 

l>2  OZ. 

2 oz. 

3 drs. 

Ergot 

Checks  Bleeding.  Contracts  the  W omb. 

%oz. 

1 oz. 

1 dr. 

1 to  2 oz. 

234  oz. 

34  oz. 
3 drs. 

1 oz. 

iy2  oz. 
1 oz. 

Galls  Gak 

5 drs. 

1 scruple. 
34  oz. 

12  grains. 

Stimulant,  Stomachic 

1 oz. 

2 oz. 

Hemp. 

Indian  Extract  of... 

j Narcotic. 

(Induces  Sleep 

34  dr. 

Alterative.  Dispels  Enlargements 

15  grs. 
3 drs. 

20  grains. 

8 grs. 
1 dr. 

Iron  Sulphate. 

( Tonic.  (Never  to  be  given~during  prog- 
'll nancy,  as  it  may  produce  abortion.)  .. 

Antacid,  Astringent 

5 oz. 

6 oz. 

3 drs. 

1 to  2 oz. 

2 to  3 oz. 

1 oz. 

1 to  2 pts. 

2 pts. 

34  Pt- 

2 drs. 

3 drs. 

15  grs. 
1 oz. 

Laxative,  Antidote  to  Arsenic 

2 oz. 

3 oz. 

3 drs. 

5 drs. 

2 drs. 

Nitre,  Sweet  spirits 

f Producing  Urine. 

( Stimulant 

1 to  2 oz. 

3 oz. 

5 drs. 

Astringent 

1 oz. 

3 oz. 

4 drs. 

Laxative 

1 to  2 pts. 
1 to  2 drs. 

2 pts. 

3 drs. 

5 oz. 

Opium,  Tincture  of. 

Narcotic  Sedative 

15  grs. 

Peppermint,  Oil 

Aids  digestion.  Anti-spasmodic 

20  drops. 

20  drops. 

8 drops. 

Aconite,  Tincture  of 

For  Fever.  A Sedative 

25  drops. 

35  drops. 

4 drops. 

2 drs. 

3 drs. 

1 drachm. 

A loes 

Purgative  and  Tonic 

5 drs. 

4 drs. 

Aqua  Ammonia. 

Stimulant.  Anti-spasmodic 

34  oz. 

1 oz. 

34  dra. 

Arsenic 

Nerve  Tonic.  Good  for  Paralysis, 
Mange,  etc 

5 grains. 

6 grains. 

1 grain. 

Assafoetida 

Stimulant,  Vermifuge 

2 drs. 

3 dr. 

1 dr. 

Anise  Seed 

Stomachic,  Carminative 

1 oz. 

134  oz. 
1 dr. 

3 drs. 

Arnica  Tincture 

Stimulant,  Diuretic 

1 dr. 

1 scruple. 

1 gr. 

1 dr. 

Bicarbonate  of  Pot- 
ash  

Diuretic.  Used  for  Rheumatism , 

6 grs. 
5 drs. 

7 grains. 
1 oz. 

Borax 

Uterine  Stimulant 

Bismuth  Subni- 
t.ra  t e 

( Use  for  Irritation  of  Stomach  and 
( Bowels 

2 drs. 
4 drs. 
1 oz. 

3 drs. 

20  grs. 

2 scruples. 

3 drs. 

Blackberry  Boot 

Boneset 

Astringent 

Stimulant  and  Tonic, 

34  oz. 

1 oz. 

Blue  Vitriol 

Promotes  the  Secretions 

34  dr. 
1 dr. 

%dr. 
lUdr. 
3 drs. 

Calomel 

Purgative  for  Chronic  Diarrhea 

Camphor  

Anti -spasmodic 

2 drs. 

1 scruple. 

3 drs. 

4 oz. 

Caraway  Seed 

Castor  Oil 

Improves  Digestion 

Purgative 

1 oz. 

1 pt. 

1 dr. 
1/4  drs. 
5 drs. 

2 oz. 

134  Pt- 

1 dr. 

Carbolic  Acid 

Chloroform 

Sedative  Astringent ... 

Stimulant.  

10  drops. 

1 scruple. 

2 drs. 

Cinnamon 

Improves  Digestion 

1 oz. 

Croton  Oil 

Powerful  Purgative.  

10tol5  drops 
2 dr. 

20  drops. 
3 drs. 

5to8drops 

134scrup. 

234  drs. 

7 drops. 

Pepper,  Black 

Stimulant,  Stomachic 

Pumegranate.  Root 
Bark 

Vermifuge 

1 oz. 

134  oz. 

30  drops. 

Prussic  Acid 

Sedative  Anti-spasmodic 

25  drops. 

Pumpkin  Seeds 

Vermifuge,  Increases  the  flow  of  Urine. 

Give  as 

needed. 

Rhubard 

Laxative,  Tonic 

1 oz. 

134  oz. 

1 oz. 

7 grains. 
5 oz. 

1 dr. 

Resin.  

Increases  the  Secretion  of  Urine 

5 drs. 

2 to  4 drs. 

134  Srs- 

2 oz. 

Spanish  Fly... 

Stimulant  Diuretic.. 

5 grs. 
334  ozs. 
4 drs. 

Sulphur.  

Laxative 

Tobacco 

Sedative  Vermifuge. 

5 drs. 

1 dr. 

Tar 

Expectorant,  Anti-septic 

1 oz. 

134  oz. 
2 oz. 

34  oz. 
2 drs. 

Turpentine 

Stimulant,  diuretic.  Anti-spasmodic. 
Expectorant 

134  oz. 

Wild  Cherry 

1 oz. 

1 % oz. 

3 drs. 
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How  to  Cure  Bone  Spavin. 


1.  Bone  Spavin  is  an  inflammation  and  deposit  or  growth 
of  bone  on  the  inner  part  of  the  hock-joint.  Lameness  and 
soreness  are  the  consequences  of  this  abnormal  growth. 

2.  Home  Treatment.  Give  the  horse  plenty  of  rest,  and 
apply  hot  water  and  vinegar,  and  give  the  horse  plenty  of  bran 
and  flax-seed.  For  later  stages  of  the  disease  blistering  may 
be  helpful.  A hot  iron  is  perhaps  more  efficient. 

A LINIMENT  FOR  BLOOD  SPAVIN,  WIND- 
GALLS,  ETC. 

(horse  liniment.) 

Alcohol,  8 ounces, 

Tincture  cantharides,  2 ounces, 

Oil  wormwood,  2 ounces, 

Oil  stone,  2 ounces, 

Turpentine,  2 ounces, 

Oil  hemlock,  2 ounces, 

Iodide  potassium,  4 drachms. 

Shake  thoroughly  before  using,  and  apply  once  a day 
for  one  week.  Then  grease  the  parts  for  one  week,  and 
then  apply  again  as  before  until  cured. 

BONE  LINIMENT. 

(man  or  beast,) 

Tincture  of  camphor,  2 ounces, 

Tincture  of  capsicum,  2 ounces. 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  1 ounce, 

Oil  spike,  1 ounce, 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  1 ounce, 

British  oil,  1 ounce, 

Oil  origanum,  1 ounce, 

Shake  thoroughly  before  using.  This  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  bruises,  sprains,  swollen  joints,  or  lameness 
of  any  kind. 


HARRIETT  A.. — 2 : 09^  Trotting. 
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How  to  Destroy  Mites  That  Infest  the  Horse. 

1.  These  little  mites  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration  are 
greatly  magnified  so  as  to  show  their  form.  They  are  animal 
parasites  that  burrow  in  the  skin  and  under  favorable  conditions 
they  can  be  transmitted  to  the  mule  or  even  to  man,  and  may 
live  indfinitely  on  the  human  skin.  It  can  only  be  detected 
by  a strong  magnifying  glass  moving  among  the  scurf  or  scab 
on  the  infected  skin. 

The  mite  burrows  little  galleries  in  and  beneath  the  scurf  of 
the  skin,  where  it  hides  and  lays  its  eggs  and  where  its  young 
are  hatched.  The  mite  is  wonderfully  prolific,  a new  genera- 
tion of  fifteen  individuals  being  possible  every  fifteen  days,  so 
that  in  three  months  the  offspring  of  a single  pair  may  produce 
a generation  of  1,500,000  mites. 

2.  Chicken  lice  often  infest  the  skin  of  the  horse. 

3.  There  is  a parasite  that  attacks  the  heel  and  lower  parts 
of  the  legs,  especially  the  hind  ones,  and  may  be  present  for 
years  without  extending  upon  the  body.  This  parasite  lives 
on  the  surface,  on  the  hairs,  and  among  the  scabs.  It  gives 
rise  to  great  itching,  stamping,  rubbing  of  one  leg  with  the 
other,  and  the  formation  of  wounds,  ulcerous  sores  and  scabs. 
The  intense  itching  will  always  suggest  this  parasite. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT. 

Take  two  ounces  of  tobacco  and  two  ounces  of  water;  boil 
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thoroughly  and  then  apply  to  the  skin  after  removing  the 
scabs  with  a soft  cloth  or  brush;  repeat  this  every  fifteen  days. 
Or  take,  1 drachm  carbolic  acid, 

2i  ounces  of  water. 

« 

Mix  and  apply  until  a cure  is  effected. 


How  to  Drive  Pullers  and  Luggers  on  the  Bit. 

1.  Professor  Gleason,  the  most  noted  horse  tamer  on  the 
continent  if  not  in  the  world,  recommends  the  following  two 
methods  for  horses  that  pull  and  lug  on  the  bit : Take  a strap 
and  buckle  around  the  neck  with  a ring  underneath  the  neck 
sewed  on  to  the  strap  ; now  take  the  reins  and  pull  through  the 
bit  rings  and  buckle  into  the  ring  on  the  strap  that  is  around 
the  neck.  Here  you  have  a purchase  on  the  horse’s  lower  jaw 
that  will  enable  you  to  hold  the  worst  puller  with  ease. 

2.  The  second  method  is  as  follows  : Take  a strap  about  an 
inch  wide  and  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a ring  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  sewed  on  to  each  end  and  two  smaller 
rings  running  loose  on  the  strap.  Take  and  place  the  middle 
of  the  strap  directly  under  the  horse’s  lower  jaw  and  bring  the 
ends  through  the  mouth  from  opposite  sides.  Buckle  the  reins 
into  the  larger  rings  and  the  check  pieces  of  the  bridle  into 
the  smaller  ones.  This  makes  one  of  the  most  effective  appli- 
ances for  a puller  that  can  be  used- 
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How  to  Prevent  a Horse  from  Jumping  Fences. 


Buckle  a strong  surcingle  around  the  body  of  the  horse,  with 
a ring  in  the  bottom  of  the  surcingle  under  the  horse ; then 
buckle  a soft  strap  around  both  fore  legs  above  the  knee  close 
up  to  the  shoulder;  then  take  a short  rope  or  strap  and  fasten 
one  end  of  it  into  the  strap  on  off  fore  leg  and  draw  moder- 
ately tight;  this  will  allow  the  horse  to  move  one  leg  at  a time, 
to  lie  down,  get  up,  but  he  cannot  raise  both  legs  at  once,  or 
put  them  forward  at  the  same  time. 

A Sure  Remedy  for  Tail-Switching. 

Some  horses  have  a very  serious  habit  of  switching  their  tail 
continually.  To  cure  this  place  a collar  on  the  horse  and  turn 
over  the  tail  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration  ; take  an  iron 
bolt  or  wooden  pin  about  four  inches  long  and  double  the  hair 
of  the  tail  over  it  and  tie  it  firmly,  and  then  a rope  can  be 
easily  attached  to  it  and  fastened  on  the  collar  of  the 
horse,  and  keep  it  fastened  up  in  that  way  about  eight 
or  ten  hours,  and  the  next  day  about  the  same  length  of  time. 
If  any  signs  of  switching  are  then  seen  repeat  the  treatment. 
One  repetition  is  generally  sufficient. 
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How  to  Shoe  a Kicking  Horse. 


The  dangerous  work  of  shoeing  a kicking  horse  can  be  made 
very  easy.  Take  a small  bolt  or  wooden  pin  five  inches  long 
and  double  the  horse’s  tail  over  it  and  tie  it  firmly;  then 
buckle  a strap  around  the  hind  feet  below  the  fetlock  joint,  hav- 
ing a ring  in  the  strap;  then  tie  a rope  over  the  pin  and  run 
the  end  of  the  rope  through  the  ring  on  the  hind  foot,  and  with 
the  end  in  hand  hold  the  rope  tightly  a little  distance  from  the 
horse;  then  say  to  the  horse  : “Lift  up  your  foot,’'  and  tighten 

the  rope  at  the  same  time.  After  a few  efforts  to  release  him- 
self he  will  give  up  all  resistance,  will  soon  be  perfectly  cured. 

How  to  Keep  a Horse  from  Pawing  in  the  Stall. 

Some  horses  have  the  habit  of  pawing  in  the  stall,  yet  a sim- 
ple remedy  will  break  up  the  habit  in  a few  nights.  Take  a 
small  strap  and  buckle  around  the  horse’s  leg  above  the  knee; 
now  take  a small  piece  of  rawhide  and  tie  it  to  the  strap  which 
is  buckled  around  the  horse’s  leg  above  the  knee;  on  the  other 
end  tie  a small  block  of  wood,  say  six  inches  long  and  about 
three  inches  square  and  let  it  hang  down  about  seven  inches, 
so  that  every  time  the  horse  paws,  the  block  will  strike  its  shin ; 
it  will  be  harmless  but  it  will  remind  the  horse  that  there  is 
trouble,  and  a few  nights  will  completely  cure  the  nuisance. 

29 
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THE  RESULT  OF  A HEAVY  MAN  RlDlffG  A YOUNG  COLT. 


A CURE  FOR  GALLS,  CUTS,  SORES,  ULCERS,  Etc 

Cleanse  the  sores  thoroughly  by  washing  them  with  castile 
or  tar  soap.  Then  apply  the  following  ointment  : 

2 ounces  of  calomel, 

4 ounces  of  white  lead, 

4 ounces  of  pulverized  blood  root, 

4 ounces  of  pulverized  alum. 

Or, 

4 ounces  sweet  oil, 

2 ounces  calomel, 

4 ounces  castile  soap. 

SWEENY. 

Cause . — Sweeny  is  the  result  of  straining  the  muscles  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  shoulder-blade.  It  occurs  mainly  in  young 
horses.  It  is  the  result  of  too  hard  work  or  traveling  on 
uneven  ground  and  pulling  a heavy  load. 

Symptoms — Slight  lameness,  wasting  away  of  the  shouldei 
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muscles,  which  become  tender  to  the  hand  when  pressed  upon. 
The  difference  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  shoulders. 

Treatment. — Rub  the  shoulder  severely  with  a flannel  twice 
a day,  or  apply  the  following  mild  blister  remedy: 

1 pint  of  Ammonia, 

3 pints  of  Lard. 

Apply  twice  a day  and  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  friction 
caused  by  rubbing.  Give  the  horse  rest  until  fully  recovered. 


Pirof.  Gleason’s  E eureka  Biridle. 

(FOR  SUBDUING  VICIOUS  HORSES.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  bridles,  ever  applied  for 
the  management  of  vicious  horses,  or  for  the  purpose  of  doc- 
toring the  eyes  or  making  surgical  operations.  It  is  made  as 
follows  : Take  a small  but  strong  piece  of  cord  ten  feet  long 

and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a slip  noose 
in  one  end.  To  put  on  the  bridle,  first  slip  the  noose  around 
the  neck,  pass  it  through  the  mouth  over  the  tongue,  from  the 
pff  side;  then  through  the  noose  on  the  near  side,  and  pull  for- 
ward firmly;  next  over  the  head  just  behind  the  ears,  from  near 
side;  then  under  upper  lip,  above  upper  jaw  from  offside,  pass 
through  second  cord,  and  fasten  firmly  in  a bow-knot.  This 
bridle  will  hold  any  horse  under  any  circumstances. 
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The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Check-Rein. 


An  overdrawn  check-rein  should  never  be  used.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  cruelty  to  animals  and  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 
There  is  only  one  purpose  for  which  a check-rein  may  be  used 
and  that  is  to  compel  a horse  to  keep  his  head  off  the  ground, 
and  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  tightly  drawn.  A trotting 
horse  can  be  steadied  by  it,  but  keeping  a horse’s  head  drawn  up  in 
a strained  position  all  day  is  nothing  but  cruelty.  The  effect 
can  easily  be  illustrated  by  a person  having  his  head  thrown 
back  in  this  manner  for  hours  at  a time.  The  pain  caused  by 
a check-rein  ought  to  create  some  sympftf  hy  for  the  poor  dumb 
animals  who  have  not  only  to  endure  the  pain  for  hours  but  for 
days  and  weeks  in  succession, 

A horse  of  style  will  show  his  natural  condition  without  fast" 
ening  his  head  in  an  unnatural  position.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  poor  brute  which  cannot  speak  for  itself  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  man,  and  the  torture  which  we  in- 
flict upon  the  suffering  animal  will  sometime,  no  doubt,  be 
meted  out  to  us  in  some  other  way. 


PIXLEY.— Bay  Mare.  Foaled  1885.  2:08%  Trotting. 
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Shoulder  "Joint  Lameness . Water  Farcy . 

Shoulder  Joint  Lameness. 

This  is  a very  serious 
difficult}^  to  remedy. 

Symptoms.  The  horse 
drags  the  leg  with  one 
toe  on  the  ground  and 
throws  the  leg  out  in 
attempting  to  move  it 
and  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  the  horse 
can  rest  its  foot. 

Treatment.  This  disease  being  similar  to  spavin  in  the 
hock-joint,  should  have  similar  treatment.  If  the  part  is  very 
hot  reduce  the  temperature  by  a cold  cloth  or  a hot  fomenta- 
tion might  work  well  instead  of  the  cold  ; then  give  same  treat- 
ment as  for  spavin.  Give  the  horse  plenty  of  dry  bedding  and 
make  it  very  soft  and  deep. 


Water  Farcy. 


Cause.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  weakness  in  old 
horses,  and  an  inflam- 
matory condition  in  the 
young  It  is  generally 
produced  by  long  con- 
tinued labor  without 
proper  hours  of  rest;  it 
sometimes  causes  de- 
bility. and  water  farcy 
is  the  result. 

Symptoms.  The  horse 
will  hold  the  leg  up  as 
seen  in  the  above  illu- 
stration, and  will  gen- 
erally be  lame,  will  not 
eat,  but  will  be  very 
thirsty. 


Treatment.  Give  the  horse  perfect  rest,  and  feed  ground 
feed  well  moistened  ; a quantity  of  wheat  bran  may  be  profit- 
ably fed  ; bathe  the  limb  in  cold  water  and  rub  every  day,  and 
apply  bone  liniment,  found  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  Give 
the  horse  some  good  condition  powder  daily  for  two  weeks. 
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POLL-EVIL. 

Causes. —A  tight  halter,  or  the  use  of  the  martingal  in  driv- 
ing; the  horse  striking  the  head  against  the  wall  or  joists  when 
too  low,  or  against  any  other  object ; blows  dealt  on  the  head, 
etc. 

Symptoms . — A hot  and  tender  swelling  appearing  on  top  of 
Ihe  neck,  which  soon  breaks  and  discharges  large  quantities  of 
thick  and  offensive  matter,  causing  stiffness  of  the  neck  and 
rendering  the  horse  a most  loathsome  object. 

Treatment .- — | ounce  of  common  potash, 

1 drachm  of  extract  of  belledonna, 

J ounce  of  gum  arabic. 

Dissolve  the  gum  arabic  in  a little  water ; then  mix  and  force 
into  the  ulcer  with  a small  syringe.  Cleanse  the  sore  first  with 
good  tar  soap  and  water.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  this  pre- 
paration should  be  used  at  once,  and  repeated  in  3 days,  if 
required. 

BONE  SPAVIN. 

Cause. — Spavins  are  caused  by  sprains,  blows,  hard  work* 
hereditary  predisposition,  etc. 

Symptoms. — Lameness,  with  a swelling  of  the  hock-joint 
Lameness  generally  appears  before  the  enlargement  of  the 
joint. 

Treatment. — Many  modes  have  been  adopted  in  treating  the 
Bone  Spavin.  Sharp  instruments  have  been  struck  with  con- 
siderable force  into  the  joint,  all  kinds  of  blistering  and  caustic 
applications  have  been  tried.  Firing  is  also  practiced.  But  all 
of  these  forms  of  treatment  are  very  cruel  and  result  in  little 
benefit.  The  following  prescription  will  be  found  as  good  as 
any  other  form  of  treatment : 

1 drachm  of  bin-iodide  of  mercury, 

2 ounces  of  lard. 

Mix  well  together  and  apply  once  a day  for  two  weeks 

Anothoi : 4 ounces  of  tincture  of  capsicum, 

4 ounces  of  tincture  of  opium, 

4 ounces  of  essence  of  sassafras, 

4 ounces  of  essence  of  wormwood. 

Mix  and  apply  over  the  parts  affected  and  rub  briskly  with 
ihe  hand. 

Dr.  B,  J.  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  also  highly  recommended 
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Cause. — -The  cause  is  very  uncertain,  and  many  theories  have 
been  brought  before  the  public. 

Symptoms.—  Symptoms  of  worms  are  a rough,  harsh  coat, 
irregular  appetite,  a rubbing  of  the  tail,  breath  occasionally  hot 
and  fetid,  and  sometimes  a short,  dry  cough,  the  animal  ap- 
pears poor  in  flesh  and  in  spirits,  and  is  sometimes  attacked 
with  convulsions,  which  may  terminate  in  death,  if  not  speedily 
relieved. 

Treatment. — Give  a good,  strong  dose  of  physic.  If  that  is 
not  sufficient,  give  the  following  prescription  for  three  successive 

nights.  3 drams  of  calomel, 

1 dram  of  tartar  emetic. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  three  powders. 

RING-BONE. 

Cause. — It  is  generally  caused  by  a natural  weakness  of  the 
joint,  or  is  the  result  of  injuries  or  overexertion. 

Symptoms . — Lameness,  with  an  inability  to  move  the  limb 
quickly. 

Treatment. — The  same  as  for  Bone  Spavin. 


How  to  Cure  Weak  Tendons , 
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How  to  Cure  Horses5  Contracted  Feet. 

Shoe  him  with  tips,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  below. 
These  must  be  put  on  in  a proper  manner,  or  they  will  do  more 
Harm  than  good.  The  tip  should  be  made  of  thin  steel,  and 
countersunk  in  the  toe.  By  countersunk  we  mean  that  a space 
should  be  cut  out  of  the  horn  of  the  toe  just  deep  and  large 
enough  to  admit  a tip,  so  that  the  lower  surface  of  the  tip  and 
the  lower  surface  of  the  back  part  of  the  foot  will  be  on  an 
exact  level. 


How  to  Cure  Weak  Tendons. 

Use  the  following  Celebrated  Receipt 


Zinc  Sulphate  drachm  i. 

Tr.  Iodine .. drachm  i. 

Tr.  Arnica drachm  ii. 

FI.  Ext.  Hamamelis  . . .drachm  ii. 

Aqua,  q.  s pint  ii. 


Rub  the  tendons  with  this  lotion  and  bandage,  letting  the 
bandage  remain  on  for  about  two  hours.  Then  the  legs  should 
have  a good  hand-rubbing,  and  in  four  or  six  hours  the 
bandages  may  be  again  applied,  and  left  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  If  the  tendons  are  very  bad,  the  bandage  may  be  wet 
with  the  lotion  before  applying,  and  may  remain  on  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Each  time  the  bandages  are  removed  have  the 
legs  well  hand-rubbed.  Reduce  his  work,  giving  simply  exer- 
cise. If  this  treatment  does  not  strengthen  them,  blistering 
should  be  resorted  to  with  absolute  rest  for  a few  months. 


Oft°  V/LKE5. 
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DISTEMPER,  INFLUENZA,  AND  EPIZOOTIC 

Cause.  The  influences  causing  these  disorders  are  not  very 
well  known.  It  attacks  all  grades  of  horses.  Also  consider- 
able diversity  6f  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  contagious  or 
not.  Some  eminent  authorities  claim  that  it  is,  and  others 
claim  that  it  is  not. 

Symptoms.  Weakness,  muscular  debility,  staggering  walk, 
chills  and  shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  water  discharged  from  the 
eyes,  the  pulse  feeble  and  beating  from  fifty  to  sixty  times  per 
minute.  The  bowels  and  kidneys  also  suffer,  the  excretions 
oeing  scanty. 

Treatment.  Place  the  animals  in  a warm,  dry  stall,  Oianket 
them  well  and  bandage  their  legs.  If  very  costive,  give  two 
drachms  of  aloes  in  a warm  solution  of  water.  Then  give  the 
following  prescription : 

4 ounces  carbonate  of  ammonia, 

4 ounces  gentian. 

Make  into  twelve  pills  and  give  one  each  morning  and  even- 
ing, If  this  remedy  furnishes  no  relief,  an  experienced  horse 
doctor  should  be  summoned. 

HOW  TO  CURE  DISTEMPER. 

3 ounces  hops. 

33  drops  carbolic  acid. 

Put  into  two-thirds  of  a pailful  of  boiling  water  an  force  the 
animal  to  inhale  the  steam  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time  three  times  a day.  Apply  a mustard  poultice  to  the 
throat.  Feed  ground  feed  mixed  in  warm  water.  Give  in- 
ternally once  a day : 

1 ounce  powdered  gentian, 

3 ounces  Peruvian  bark, 

1 ounce  powdered  copperas. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  nine  powders. 

A CURE  FOR  CORNS. 

For  corns,  remove  the  shoe  and  pare  out  carefully  the  horn 
over  the  corn  and  make  the  crust  very  thin,  but  leaving  the 
ars  of  the  frog  untouched . Then  apply  the  following 
prescription : 

One  quarter  pound  tar, 

One  quarter  pound  beeswax, 

Three  ounces  glycerine, 

One  and  a half  pound  lard, 

Two  drachms  nitric  acid* 
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BOTS  AS  THEY  APPEAR  IN  THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

BOTS— THE  CORRECT  TREATMENT. 

Many  wrong  ideas  prevail  in  reference  to  bots.  All  horses 
that  are  exposed  to  the  bot-fly,  must  have  bots  more  or  less  in 
their  stomachs.  Doctor  Adams  made  the  following  expert 
ment:  Bots,  when  taken  from  the  stomach  alive,  will  live 
In  strong  rum,  25  hours, 

In  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  11  hours, 

In  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  2 hours  and  18  minutes. 

In  essential  oil  of  mint,  2 hours  and  5 minutes. 

They  will  live  without  apparent  injury  in  spirits  of  camphor 
10  hours,  fish  oil  49  hours,  tincture  aloes  10  hours,  in  brine 
10  hours. 

Common  sense  consequently  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  med' 
ical  remedy  that  will  effect  a cure  for  the  bots,  and  there  is  no 
practicing  veterinary  surgeon  who  can  tell  the  difference 
between  bots  and  colic.  Do  not  be  misled.  For  colic  or  the 
bots  give  the  following  prescription  : 
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6 ounces  of  whiskey, 

7 ounces  of  new  milk. 

Give  at  one  time.  If  not  relieved  repeat  the  dose  in  thirty 
minutes. 

If  the  above  remedy  cures  the  horse,  the  disease  is  colic  and 
not  hots. 

For  bots  give  slippery  elm  tea,  or  potato  juice.  This  will 
feed  and  quiet  them,  but  they  cannot  be  destroyed. 


How  to  Set  and  Cure  the  Broken  Leg 
of  a Horse. 

It  was  thought  until  recently  that  when  a horses  leg  was 
broken  that  the^only  alternative  would  be  to  shoot  the  un- 
fortunate animal.  If  a horses  leg  is  broken  below  the  knee 
or  below  the  hock  joint  the  leg  can  be  set  and  the  horses  life 
saved. 

The  horse  must  first  be  swung  up  as  in  the  above  illustra- 
tion. If  the  front  leg  is  broken  then  allow  his  weight  to 
rest  on  his  hind  feet,  but  if  his  hind  leg  is  broken  allow  him 
to  rest  his  weight  on  the  front  feet.  The  leg  should  be  set 
in  splints  or  plaster  of  paris,  and  the  leg  will  knit  together 
m about  six  weeks* 

In  this  way  valuable  horses  can  without  difficulty  be 
saved  for  years  of  useful  labor. 
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LAMPAS. 

Cause. — It  i3  the  result  of  young  horses  cutting  their  teeth. 

Symptoms. — A swelling  of  the  ridges  behind  the  upper  front 
teeth,  which  often  prevents  the  animal  from  eating  his  food. 

Treatment. — Take  a common  pocket-knife  and  cut  the  en- 
larged ridges  back  of  the  front  upper  teeth  slightly,  so  that  they 
will  bleed  freely.  Be  very  careful  not  to  cut  them  too  deeply, 
and  feed  the  horse  soft  food  for  a few  days. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Cause . — Driving  horses  until  they  are  well  warmed  up,  and 
allowing  them  to  stand  in  a cold  atmosphere  without  being 
blanketed.  Overexertion,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  storms. 

Symptoms. — A horse  stands  with  drooping  head,  legs  apart, 
and  wayward  breathing.  Shivering  and  irregular  heat  of  the 
skin  are  common  symptoms.  A horse  occasionally  coughs, 
and  the  pulse  is  increased  to  seventy  or  eighty  beats  per  minute. 

Treatment. — Improper  remedies  will  do  more  injury  than 
good,  and  it  is  best,  as  a rule,  to  call  a veterinary  surgeon  at 
once.  Delay  is  very  dangerous.  From  sixty  to  eighty  drops 
of  tincture  aconite,  given  in  water  every  two  hours,  at  the 
same  time  giving  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  a pint  of  water,  are 
excellent  remedies  to  make  use  of,  until  a veterinary  surgeon 
can  be  summoned. 

HEAVES. 

Cause . — The  cause  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
It  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  by  others  to  rupture  of  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 

Symptoms. — Peculiar  double  motion  of  the  flanks,  breathing 
quicker  than  natural,  a short,  peculiar  cough,  and  a windy  con- 
dition of  the  bowels. 

Treatment . — The  digestive  organs  should  be  kept  in  as 
healthy  condition  as  possible.  Feed  wild  prairie  hay,  well 
shaken  up.  The  food  should  be  moistened  and  the  animal  fed 
regularly.  One  teaspoonful  of  lobelia  once  a day,  given  in  the 
food  for  a week  at  a time,  will  often  greatly  relieve  the  animal. 
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Another  good  remedy  for  the  heaves  is  the  following  receipts 
1 oz.  saltpeter, 

J oz.  powdered  ipecac, 

4 pints  rain  water. 

Mix  and  give  a pint  once  or  twice  a day. 

HOW  TO  STOP  THE  HEAVES  QUICKLY, 

2 ounces  Spanish  brown, 

3 ounces  resin, 

2 ounces  gentian, 

2 ounces  lobelia, 

8 ounces  jamaica  ginger. 

Give  a tablespoonful  three  times  a day,  and  while  giving  this 
medicine  the  horse  will  show  no  indication  of  the  heaves;  but  i* 
is  only  a temporary  relief  and  will  not  cure. 


A CURE  FOR  THE  ITCH,  MANGE,  ETC, 

Cause . It  is  a contagious  disease  caused  by  insrcts  burrow 
ing  in  the  skin. 

Symptoms.  Dirty  and  rusty  color  of  the  hair,  skin  covered 
with  scales  and  dandruff,  constant  rubbing,  and  pimples  about 
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the  head  and  neck  and  under  the  mane.  The  hair  falls  out 
and  the  skin  is  dry  and  hard. 

Treatment.  Wash  the  horse  thoroughly  all  over  with  castile 
soap.  Then  apply  the  following  mixture: 

4 ounces  of  sulphur, 

4 ounces  of  white  copperas, 

4 ounces  of  white  hellebore  root,  in  powder. 

Mix  together  in  two  quarts  of  buttermilk  and  rub  the  affected 
parts  freely. 

HIDEBOUND. 

Cause. — Hard  work,  neglect,  and  exposure. 

Symptoms. — The  skin  sticks  very  close  to  the  nbs  and 
appears  immovable. 

Treatment. — To  remove  the  cause  is  the  first  step  necessary 
to  be  taken.  The  following  receipt  will  cure  most  cases: 

2 ounces  of  anise  seeds,  in  powder, 

2 ounces  of  ginger,  in  powder, 

1 ounce  of  grains  of  paradise, 

2 ounces  of  mustard, 

2 ounces  of  turmeric. 

All  to  be  powdered,  and  to  be  given  in  warm  water,  fasting, 
and  to  fast  two  hours  after.  Bleeding,  tipping  and  physic  are 
also  good  remedies. 

FOUNDER. 

Cause . Founder  is  produced  by  hard  driving  on  a full 
stomach,  and  drinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water  when 
heated,  or  by  eating  large  quantities  of  green  feed,  or  over-eat- 
ing grain  or  large  quantities  of  ground  feed. 

Symptoms.  Stiffness  and  a disinclination  to  move.  The 
limbs  appear  stiffened  and  benumbed.  A restlessness  shown  by 
the  continual  looking  around,  tenderness  of  the  bowels  on 
pressure  by  the  hand. 

Treatment.  Give  one  quart  of  linseed  oil  and  bathe  the  legs 
with  hot  water.  Bleeding  is  also  recommended.  A few  hours 
after  giving  the  linseed  oil  give  the  following  prescription  once 
a day,  until  cured  : 

Take,  Spirits  of  turpentine,  1 ounce, 

Oil  of  sassafras,  1 ounce, 

Alum,  powdered,  1 ounce, 

Warm  water,  1 pint. 

Mix  and  give  as  a drench. 

Large  doses  of  aloes  may  be  given,  instead  of  the  above 
prescription,  with  very  beneficial  results. 
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SPLINT. 

The  splint  is  a small  bony  enlargement  on  the  inside  of  fbe 
fore  leg,  just  a little  above  the  knee  joint  which  generally  occurs 
in  young  horses.  Ii  ts  the  result  of  overwork  or  hard  driving. 
Treatment. — The  same  as  for  Bone  Spavin. 


CRIBBING. 


Cause. — Acidity  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  sameness  or 
unwholesomeness  of  food.  Poor  ventilation  in  barns  and 
stables. 

Symptoms . — The  animal  rests  his  teeth  on  some  firm  sub 
stance,  and  stretches  his  neck  and  body  backwards,  in  trying  to 
throw  off  the  gas  which  has  accumulated  it  the  stomach. 

Treatment. — A Cribber  is  easily  known  by  the  rough  and 
ragged  appearance  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  teeth.  Place  a 
box  of  rock  salt  and  ashes  near  by,  so  that  the  animal  can  eat 
it  at  pleasure.  It  is  a good  plan  to  sprinkle  a little  lime  or 
magnesia,  for  a few  days,  over  the  food.  Cribbing  is  a difficult 
disease  to  cure,  but  care  and  perseverence  will  overcome  it. 
Good  ventilation  and  change  of  food  are  absolute  necessities,  to 
promote  a cure. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 


Cause. — Strain  of  the  kidneys  will  cause  inflammation  in 
them.  A lick  over  the  kidneys,  the  foolish  use  of  diuretic 
medicines,  too  free  use  of  turpentine  or  resin,  will  cause  it. 
Blisters  may  sometimes  cause  it.  A blister  all  around  the  leg 
is  said  to  cause  it,  or  strangury. 

Symptoms. — A straddling  in  the  hind  legs,  a constant  strain- 
ing and  effort  to  make  water,  the  water  being  passed  in  small 
quantity,  and  sometimes  bloody.  Pressing  over  the  kidneys 
will  show  that  it  produces  pain.  The  puls©  and  breathing  are 
increased. 

Treatment. — Give  a dose  of  linseed-oil  or  aloes,  after  which 
give  a small  quantity  of  tobacco.  Keep  a flannel  cloth,  satu- 
rated with  hot  water  and  vinegar,  over  the  kidneys  for  six 
hours.  Then  put  on  a mustard  poultice.  Give  flaxseed  tea 
freely  until  relieved. 

A CURE  FOR  THE  CURB. 

Apply  the  following  receipt  morning  and  evening  : 

Pulv.  cantharides,  1 ounce, 

Citrine  ointment,  4 ounces, 

Olive  oil,  1 ounce. 
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How  to  Cure  the  Colic  in  Horses. 


Symptoms . — Sleepy  look  ; at  times  very  fidgety ; pawing  with 
one  foot;  caution  in  lying  down ; breathing  labored ; bloating ; 
walking  gives  relief;  legs  and  ears  natural  temperature. 

A HOME  REMEDY. 

2 common  tablespoonfuls  (not  heaping)  of  saleratus,  mixed 
with  l£  pints  of  sweet  milk.  Give  in  one  dose. 

A nother  Remedy . 

Take  1 pint  of  whiskey  and  add  3 tablespoonfuls  of  common 
gunpowder.  Give  in  one  dose.  If  not  better  in  one  hour, 
repeat  the  dose,  and  give  1 pint  of  raw  linseed  oil. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  any  form  of  colic, 
and  should  always  be  kept  on  hand.  It  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  the  dose  does  nor  relieve,  follow  it  in  half 
an  hour  with  another : 

Chloroform,  1 ounce, 

Laudanum,  1 ounce, 

Sulphuric  ether,  1 ounce, 

Linseed  oil,  8 ounces. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Small  warty  growths  may  be  clipped  off  with  scissors. 

FOR  ULCERS  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Wash  with  tar  soap  and  warm  water  once  a day,  and  then 
appiy  the  following  wash  : 

50  drops  carbolic  acid, 

1 pint  water, 

1 drachm  chloralhydrate. 
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LOCK-JAW. 

This  is  a very  serious  disease  and  cannot  receive  attention 
too  promptly. 

Cause. — Exposure  to  cold,  standing  in  the  rain,  hard  driving, 
then  suddenly  cooling,  fatigue  and  hunger,  injuries,  cuts, 
bruises,  driving  of  nails  in  sensitive  parts  of  the  foot  in  shoe- 
ing, etc. 

Symptoms. — Stiffness,  straggling  gait,  stiffness  of  the  jaws, 
swollen  tongue,  flowing  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  a flick- 
ering motion  of  the  eyes. 

Treatment — If  possible,  give  by  the  mouth  one  ounce  of  aloes 
and  two  drachms  of  calomel.  Give  injections  of  belladonna,  half 
an  ounce  dissolved  in  a pail  of  water.  Give  upon  the  tongue 
every  hour,  twenty  drops  of  the  following  mixture: 

1 ounce  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid, 

1 ounce  of  the  tincture  of  aconite. 

Mix,  and  shake  well  together. 

THUMPS. 

Cause.  The  thumps  are  generally  the  result  of  overwork  or 
hard  driving  in  hot  weather. 

Symptoms . — Violent  beating  or  throbbing  in  the  flanks.  It 
is  properly  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Treatment . — Give  the  horse  plenty  of  salt  and  rest.  If  this 
is  not  sufficient,  give  the  following  prescription  three  or  four 
times  a day : 

Spirits  of  camphor,  1 ounce, 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  10  grains, 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  1 ounce, 

Water,  1 pint. 

Mix,  and  give  as  a drench. 

WIND-GALLS. 

Wind-galls  may  be  cured  by  tying  on  tightly  a pad  and 
bandage  and  leaving  it  on  about  two  hours  a day,  morning  and 
evening.  It  will  usually  disappear  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
two.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  take  four  or  five  weeks. 

Another  Method. 

Draw  the  liquid  out  through  the  nozzle  of  a hypodermic 
syringe  and  apply  a wet  bandage.  Wind-galls  may  be  also  re- 
moved  by  applying  a strong  solution  of  oak-bark  and  alum. 
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Cause. — This  happens  mostly  to  young  horses,  and  it  is  a 
dislocation  of  the  stifle,  or  patella,  a little  bone  which  slips  off 
the  main  bone  when  the  horse  steps. 

Symptoms. — The  extending  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  backward 
the  extension  of  the  head,  and  the  swelling  of  the  stifle  joint. 

Treatment. — The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  restore  the  bone 
to  its  proper  place  and  apply  hot  vinegar  to  shrink  the  cords. 
In  older  horses  the  cords  have  become  more  stiffened,  and  when 
the  patella  is  displaced,  it  takes  considerable  force  to  bring  it 
back  into  its  proper  location.  The  above  illustration  will  ex- 
plain itself.  Keep  the  horse  quiet  and  feed  well  for  two  weeks. 

For  lameness,  bruises,  galls,  etc.,  apply  the  following  lini- 
ment. No  better  preparation  is  manufactured. 

Alcohol,  q5  per  cent,  8 ounces, 

Spirits  turpentine,  8 ounces. 

Oil  of  sassafras,  I ounce, 

Oil  of  pennyroyal,  I ounce* 

Oil  of  origanum,  i ounce, 

Tinct.  of  arnica,  I ounce, 

Tinct.  of  cantharides,  I ounce, 

Tinct.  of  camphor,  i ounce, 

Aqua  ammonia,  I ounce, 

British  oil,  I ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  use  as  a liniment. 


THE  FATHER  OF  TROTTERS,  GEO.  WILKES. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  A FISTULA, 

This  disease  is  the  same  as  Poll  Evil,  but  instead  of  bsing 
on  top  of  the  head  it  is  located  along  the  raised  part  of  the 
back  and  over  the  shoulders,  known  as  withers.  It  is  due  to 
some  violence  or  bruise. 

Treatment. — Open  it  free]}";  when  the  bleeding  has  sub- 
sided, syringe  it  out  with  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Get  a druggist  to  prepare  the  solution  and  use  it 
carefully,  it  being  poisonous.  After  syringing  it  out  rub  well 
in  over  a large  surface  around  the  sore  one  ounce  of  cerate  of 
cantharides.  Clip  off  the  hair  and  clean  the  skin  well  before 
applying  it.  After  24  hours  grease  it.  After  four  days  wash 
it  and  syringe  it  out  again  as  before,  and  again  after  another 
week.  If  this  does  not  cure  it,  repeat  the  whole  course  as  soon 
as  the  scabs  of  the  blister  comes  off. 

FOR  SORE  MOUTH. 

Borax,  ...  2 drachms, 

Alum,  \ ounce, 

Vinegar,  • • • 1 pint, 

Soft  water,  • - 1 pint. 

Shake  well  and  wash  the  mouth  every  evening  and  morning. 
Feed  little  hay  and  feed  a pint  of  flax-seed  once  a day  until  well. 

TOO  FREE  DISCHARGE  OF  URINE  ; OR  IN- 
ABILITY TO  HOLD  WATER. 

Give  twice  a day  for  two  weeks  the  following  prescription : 

£ ounce  of  cantharides,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  with  grain 
or  green  feed. 

FOR  HARNESS  AND  SADDLE  GALLS. 

Wash  the  sore  parts  thoroughly  with  castile  soap  and  warm 
water  every  evening.  Then  apply  a solution  of  common  salt 
and  sugar  of  lead  (equal  parts)  after  each  washing. 

SCRATCHES,  CRACKED  HEELS,  MUD  FEVER,  Etc. 

Wash  the  parts  off  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  and  apply 
the  following  remedy  : 

1 ounce  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead, 

8 ounces  glycerine. 
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TO  DESTROY  LICE  IN  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  clean  the  buildings  and  feed 
well  the  animals  affected.  Then 

Take — 4 ounces  of  lime, 

1  gallon  of  warm  water  and  mix  together. 
First,  wash  the  animals  thoroughly  with  the  above. 

Second,  mix  powdered  sulphur  and  lard,  equal  parts,  and 
the  first  warm  day  anoint  the  animals  thoroughly. 

COUGH  BALL  FOR  HORSES. 

J ounce  pulverized  ipecac, 

2 ounces  camphor, 

J ounce  squills. 

Mix  with  honey  to  form  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  eight 
balls.  Give  one  every  morning. 

BLISTERING  LINIMENT. 

1 ounce  of  yellow  resin, 

3 ounces  of  lard, 

1 ounce  of  Spanish  flies, 

3 ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

HOW  TO  GROW  A LONG  MANE  AND  TAIL. 
Wash  the  parts  thoroughly  with  soap  and  apply  the  following 
ointment  i Powdered  sulphur,  8 ounces, 

Sweet  oil,  4 ounces. 

Apply  by  rubbing  in  thoroughly. 
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A GOOD  CURE  FOR  SCRATCHES. 

First  remove  the  cause,  then  take  gun  powder  and  lard  ot 
equal  parts,  melt  and  mix  thoroughly,  and  apply  three  times 
a day. 

Or  apply  glycerine  and  water,  in  equal  parts,  and  put  into 
the  mixture  a few  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 

Or  take  glycerine  and  aloes,  equal  parts.  Bandage  in  all 
cases. 

An  application  of  sugar  of  lead  is  also  a good  remedy. 

It  takes  time  to  cure  the  disease;  and  if  the  horse  is  feeble, 
ground  feed  well  moistened  should  be  fed. 


How  to  Stop  the  Bleeding  of  a Horse  or  other  Animals  from  a 
Wound,  Snag,  Cut,  or  Barbed  Wire  Injury. 

Make  an  application  of  dry  manure,  and  it  will  stop  the 
bleeding  of  a wound  at  once. 
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AN  EASY  CURE  FOR  GLANDERS, 

1 oz.  of  rock  alum. 

1 oz.  of  white  vitriol. 

Powder  these  well  and  put  them  into  a pint  of  warm  vinegar, 
and  syringe  about  one  ounce  up  the  nostrils  every  day. 

A CURE  FOR  SWOLLEN  LEGS. 

Bandage  the  legs  in  cloths  wrung  from  hot  waters  and  give 
one  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  one  pint  of  sassafras  tea. 

Keep  the  leg  bandaged  for  a few  days,  wringing  out  and  ap- 
plying cloths  in  hot  water,  whenever  convenient. 

Make  a strong  tea  of  equal  parts  of  mullein  leaves,  mayapple 
roots,  and  poke  roots,  and  add  two  handfuls  of  salt.  Apply  as 
hot  as  the  horse  can  bear. 

To  Fatten  Horses,  or  Strengthen  Weak  and  Reduced 
Animals, 

Use  the  following  excellent  receipt : 

“ PERSIAN  CONDITION  POWDER.” 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Powd.  black  antimony,  4 ounces, 

Powd,  East  India  ginger,  8 ounces, 

Powd.  nitrate  of  potassium,  8 ounces, 

Sulphur,  8 ounces, 

Powd.  rosin,  4 ounces, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  8 ounces, 

Glauber’s  salt,  12  ounces. 

Mix  them  thoroughly. 

Dose. — 1 tablespoonful  to  a pound  of  feed. 

To  Make  Ointment  for  Horses. 

Cracked  Hoof  Ointment . — Tar  and  tallow,  equal  part/? 
melted  together. 

For  Grease. — Mix  four  ounces  lard  with  one  ounce  white 
lead. 

Heel  Ointment.  — To  the  Cracked  Hoof  Ointment,  add  3 
ounce  of  Verdigris  to  each  pound. 

For  Mange. — Soft  soap,  oil  of  turpentine,  lard,  and  flower  of 
sulphur,  4 ounces  each.  Mix  well. 
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How  to  Manage  a Balky  Horse , 


A balky  horse  is  generally  the  result  of  a balky  driver.  A 
high-spirited  horse,  with  bad  management,  is  liable  to  become 
balky. 

Remedy. — Lead  the  horse  kindly  about  with  a halter,  petting 
him  occasionally,  and  let  him  know  that  no  harm  is  awaiting 
him.  Then  put  on  a harness  and  drive  him,  being  very  careful 
to  have  him  observe  every  command,  at  the  same  time  doing  it 
very  gently.  Then  hitch  him  into  a light  buggy  and  drive  him 
awhile.  By  careful  treatment  in  this  way  he  will  soon  be 
taught  to  draw  steadily  and  strongly  at  any  load.  The  trouble 
with  balky  horses  is  that  a driver  will  soon  become  provoked,  and 
by  slashing  and  cracking  the  whip,  and  abusing  the  animal,  it 
strengthens  the  bad  habit  instead  of  overcoming  it.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a balky  horse,  if  kind  and  proper  treatment 
is  administered. 

Strength  of  Horses  Drawing  a Load. 

What  one  horse  can  draw  on  iron  rails  on  a level  road, 
2t  will  take  five  horses  to  draw  the  same  load  on  ordinary  stone 
pavement,  seven  on  good  cobblestone,  twenty  on  ordinary  earth 
road,  and  forty  on  a sandy  road. 


The  World-Famous  Mare,  MAUD  S. 
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A Sure  Remedy  for  Halter  Pulling . 


A Sure  Remedy  for  Halter  Pulling. 

1.  This  is  a very  serious  and  annoying  trait,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  Many  runaways  occur,  much  damage  is 
done,  and  many  lives  are  lost,  by  horses,  which  can  not  be 
safely  tied. 

2.  Remedy. — Bore  a hole  through  a plank,  and  spike  it  up- 
right in  front  of  the  manger,  with  the  hole  about  six  feet  from 
the  floor.  Take  a strong  rope,  and  tie  one  end  into  the  halter 
and  run  it  through  the  hole  in  the  plank ; then  tie  a stone  200 
pounds  in  weight  to  the  other  end,  giving  the  horse  about  the 
usual  length  of  halter. 

3.  In  order  to  have  the  stone  swing  clear,  nail  a piece  of 
board  or  scantling  just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  plank. 

4.  Another  Method. — Take  a f inch  rope,  one  end  of  which 
pass  through  the  lower  side  ring  of  the  halter,  then  through  the 
top  side  ring  of  the  halter,  then  under  the  tail  of  the  horse, 
then  back  to  the  halter  and  pass  through  the  two  rings  of  the 
halter  on  the  other  side  (same  as  first),  then  use  the  two  ends 
of  the  rope  for  a hitching  strap. 

5.  A surcingle  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  rope  in  its 
place. 


How  to  Subdue  Vicious  Horses . 
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How  to  Subdue  Vicious  Horses. 


1.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  kindness  and  gentleness. 

2.  If  the  horse  is  very  vicious,  take  one  fore-foot  and  bend 
his  knee  until  his  hoof  is  bottom  upward  and  nearly  touching 
his  body.  Then  slip  a loop  over  his  knee  and  shove  it  up  un- 
til it  comes  above  the  pastern-joint,  having  a small  strap  at- 
tached so  as  to  hold  the  loop  in  place,  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
down.  This  will  keep  the  horse  standing  on  three  legs. 

3.  There  is  something  in  this  operation  in  keeping  up  one 
foot  that  from  the  first  completely  conquers  a horse. 

4.  You  can  do  anything  you  wish  with  the  horse  in  this 
condition,  and  when  he  becomes  convinced  that  you  are  mas- 
ter of  the  situation  he  soon  becomes  docile  and  quiet. 

5.  When  a horse  is  first  fastened  in  this  way,  he  is  liable 
to  become  very  excited,  and  will  plunge  and  strike  with  his 
knee,  but  he  will  soon  become  quiet  and  manageable.  A few 
such  trainings  will  conquer  the  most  vicious  animal. 
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How  to  Make  a Horse  Lie  Down. 


Fasten  the  fore-foot  of  the  horse  as  shown  in  the  above  illus 
tration.  Then  put  a surcingle  around  his  body  and  fasten  one" 
end  of  a long  strap  around  the  other  fore-leg,  just  above  the 
hoof.  Place  the  other  end  under  the  surcingle,  so  as  to  keep 
the  strap  in  the  right  direction.  Take  hold  of  it  with  your 
right  hand;  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  horse;  take  the  bit  in 
your  left  hand,  pull  steadily  on  the  strap  with  your  right;  bear 
against  his  shoulder  till  you  cause  him  to  move.  As  soon  as 
he  lifts  his  weight,  your  pulling  will  raise  the  other  foot,  and 
he  will  have  to  come  on  his  knees.  ' Keep  the  strap  tight  in 
your  hand,  so  that  he  can  not  straighten  his  leg.  Hold  him  in 
this  position  and  turn  his  head  towards  you;  bear  against  his 
side  with  your  shoulder,  kindly  but  steadily,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  horse  will  lie  down  perfectly  conquered.  Then 
take  off  the  strap;  straighten  out  his  legs;  pet  him  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  let  him  rise.  Repeat  this  about  twice  a day 
for  a few  days,  and  the  horse  will  lie  down  whenever  the  proper 
signs  are  given  him.  If  the  horse  has  fought  hard  in  going 


How  to  Break  a Horse  from  Kicking. 
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down  he  will  usually  lie  very  still,  and  you  can  scrape  the 
sweat  off  and  rub  him  down,  and  he  will  lie  perfectly  quiet.  In 
this  position  you  have  the  opportunity  of  making  him  perfectly 
familiar  with  you,  and  the  more  you  fondle  him  and  reconcile 
him  to  you,  the  better.  A vicious  horse  is  thus  conquered, 
and  an  intelligent  horse  is  made  to  perform  a convenient  and 
pleasant  trick. 


Howto  Break  a Horse  from  Kicking. 


In  the  above  illustration  you  will  find  a common  method  for 
throwing  a horse. 

Put  on  a strong  bridle,  so  that  the  horse  can  be  easily  held, 
and  attach  the  ropes,  as  shown  in  above  cut.  After  throwing 
the  horse  a few  times,  each  time  letting  him  rise  at  his  own 
pleasure,  at  the  same  time  speaking  gently  and  handling  him 
as  much  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  the  horse  will  soon  be- 
come exhausted,  and  most  anything  can  be  placed  at  his  heels 
and  he  will  not  make  any  effort  to  kick.  The  ropes  attached 
will  keep  him  from  extending  his  legs,  and  by  that  means  he 
will  soon  learn  to  stop  making  the  effort. 

One  lesson  a day,  for  one  week,  will  cure  the  most  vicious 
horse. 
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How  to  Keep  a Horse  or  Colt 
From  Getting  Cast. 

1.  Many  horses  have  the  trouble  of  getting  cast,  and  often 
are  crippled  and  ruined  in  a single  night.  The  above  illustra- 
tion is  an  excellent  remedy  to  train  horses  or  colts  to  lie 
quietly  and  comfortably  in  their  stall. 

2.  Take  a strap  and  fasten  it  to  a joist  or  hook  overhead, 
so  the  animal  cannot  get  its  head  quite  down  to  the  floor,  and 
hitch  the  horse  to  the  manger  with  the  usual  length  of  halter. 

3.  Colts  which  are  worked  very  hard,  or  possess  a nervous 
temperament,  are  more  frequently  liable  to  be  cast  in  their 
stalls, 

4.  Colts  should  never  be  worked  too  hard.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  grow  and  mature,  if  you  want  a good  valuable  and 
salable  horse. 
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String  Halt . 


It  is  easily  known  by  the  horse  lifting  up  the  hind  leg  when 
raised  from  the  ground.  It  may  be  slightly  mauifested,  or  in 
extreme  cases  the  fetlock  may  even  strike  the  belly. 

Cause.  Strains,  bad  usage,  and  poor  feeding. 

Remedy.  The  longer  it  remains  uncured  the  more  obstinate 
it  will  become.  Give  nourishing  food,  and  rub  the  limb 
thoroughly  each  day.  The  following  Liniment  will  prove 
excellent ; 

1 ounce  Oil  of  Origanum. 

1 ounce  Laudanum. 

1 ounce  Sasafras. 

1 ounce  Tincture  of  Camphor. 

1 ounce  Oil  Cedar. 

1 ounce  Spirits  of  Ammonia. 

1 ounce  Sweet  Oil. 

Mix  in  two  quarts  of  alcohol.  This  receipt  is  also  excellent 
for  swellings,  bruises  or  burns. 
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Horn  to  Teaeh  Houses  Tricks. 


1.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  teach  a horse  a few  tricks. 
An  intelligent  horse  will  learn  very  easily  and  will  enjoy  train- 
ing. It  will  crearte  more  affection  and  interest  for  the  horse. 
Most  of  the  tricks  are  very  simple  and  easily  taught. 

2.  To  make  a Bow. — Take  a common  pin  and  prick  him  in 
the  breast  very  lightly.  The  horse  will  move  his  head  up  and 
down  the  same  as  he  would  in  brushing  a fly  from  his  breast. 
Repeat  this  until  the  horse  will  move  his  head  up  and  down  at 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  hand,  and  in  a few  lessons  he  will 
make  a bow  whenever  spoken  too. 

3.  To  lie  down. — To  make  a horse  lie  down,  use  the  strap  as 
shown  in  “Controlling  Vicious  Horses,’*  and  throw  the  horse 
or  colt  quickly,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  to  lie  down,  but 
be  sure  and  always  speak  the  words  emphatically  to  lie  down 
as  you  throw  him.  Use  any  of  the  common  methods  for 
throwing  a horsOc 
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How  to  Teach  Horses  Tricks . 


4.  How  to  sit  up. — First  put  a bridle  on  the  horse  and  cause 
him  to  lie  down.  Then  step  behind  him  and  place  the  right 
foot  on  his  tail,  keeping  the  reins  in  your  hands  and  by  stand- 
ing up  on  the  horses  tail  and  pulling  the  bridle  rein  tightly  you 
can  teach  an  intelligent  horse  to  sit  up  quite  readily. 

5.  To  shake  hands. — Place  a strap  around  the  horse’s  leg 
next  to  the  hoof,  and  stand  directly  in  front.  Then  say  shake 
hands,  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  strap  and  pulling  his  foot 
forward.  He  will  soon  learn  to  do  this  without  the  strap  if  the 
necessary  patience  is  applied. 

6.  To  say  no. — Stand  at  the  side  of  the  horse,  holding  a pin 
in  your  hand,  and  prick  him  lightly  in  the  withers  and  the 
horse  will  shake  his  head  as  though  he  were  driving  away  a fly. 
You  can  soon  train  your  horse  to  do  this  so  nicely  that  he  will 
shake  his  head  at  the  word  of  command. 

7.  Various  Tricks. — A horse  may  be  taught  to  do  many 
things  if  patience  and  perseverance  is  practiced  on  the  part  of 
his  trainer.  A colt  may  be  taken  when  very  young  and  taught 
many  interesting  and  amusing  tricks.  A horse  can  be  taught 
to  be  driven  without  bridle  or  lines,  or  to  jump  over  a pole  or 
fence,  and  many  other  interesting  and  amusing  things. 
Patience,  perseverance  and  kindness  will  do  most  anything 
with  an  intelligent  horse. 


To  Break  a Wild  or  Ugly  Horse, 

Place  him  in  a pen,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  next 
page.  Then  take  a short  whip  and  make  him  keep  his  head 
towards  you.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  pet  him  and  com- 
pletely conquer  his  fear.  Avoid  whipping  ; it  is  ruinous. 


Breaking  a Wild  or  Desperate  Horse. 
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How  to  Tie  a Halter 


The  Safest  Way  to  Tie  a Halter. 

How  best  to  tie  the  halter,  strap  or  rope,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  shown  in  the  two  cuts  herewith.  The  first  shows  the 
first  stage.  The  knot  is  completed  by  pulling  on  the  loop  until 
the  knot  is  tight.  Then  pull  on  the  free  end  of  the  strap  B, 
until  the  loop  is  just  large  enough  for  B to  pass  through  it. 
Pass  B through  and  draw  it  through  as  far  as  possible.  The 
horse  cannot  possibly  get  this  knot  open ; and  the  harder  he 
pulls  the  safer  the  knot.  To  untie  the  knot,  draw  B from  the 
loop,  and  then  a sharp  pull  on  B will  open  the  knot.  A is  the 
halter  end  of  the  strap. 


How  to  Clean  Leather. 

When  leather  is  old  and  greasy,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleaned  before  applying  oil  or  any  preparation  for 
polish. 

Wash  the  leather  thoroughly  with  soft  water  and  ammonia, 
or  rub  the  leather  with  a weak  solution  of  potash  and  water. 

How  to  Clean  Light-Colored  Leather. 

Fawn  or  yellow-colored  leather  may  be  cleaned  by  taking 
one  quart  of  skim  milk  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  when  cold  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid# 

Shake  the  bottle  gently  until  it  ceases  to  emit  white  vapors. 
Then  strain  through  a fine  sieve  and  put  into  a bottle. 


JAY  EYE  SEE. 
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HOW  TO  DOCTOR  CflTTIiE. 


BLACK  LEG. 

Cause. — This  disease  is  considered  epidemic.  Fat  cattle 
are  generally  the  victims.  It  is  a disease  that  is  not  very 
general. 

Symptoms. — Difficult  breathing,  moaning  or  groaning, 
restlessness,  generally  lameness  in  one  leg,  moving  with  great 
difficulty,  fever  and  dryness  of  the  nose,  and  swelling  of  the 
fore  and  hind  quarters. 

Treatment. — Saturate  a blanket  with  cold  water  and  keep 
the  animal  well  covered,  but  changing  it  occasionally  to 
keep  the  blanket  cool.  This  reduces  the  fever.  Then  give 
the  following  prescription  : 

Take — Tartar  emetic,  40  grains, 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  1 ounce, 

Mix  in  cold  water,  1 pint. 

Repeat  the  above  dose  every  two  hours,  omitting  the 
digitalis  after  the  first  two  doses. 

BLACK  TONGUE. 

Take — Powdered  burnt  alum,  4 ounces, 

Chloride  of  lime,  2 ounces, 

Corn  meal,  2 quarts. 

Mix  all  together,  and  with  this  powder  swab  the  mouth 
several  times  a day.  No  part  within  the  mouth  should 
escape  the  application. 
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CATTLE  COLIC  OR  HOOVE. 

Cause . — Eating  large  quantities  of  wet  grass,  clover,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  which  causes  an  accumulation  of  gas. 

Symptoms . — Serious  distress  and  bloating,  frequently 
threatening  suffocation. 

Treatment . — Give  the  following  prescription  : 

I ounce  of  spirits  of  hartshorn, 

I quart  of  water. 

Mix,  and  give  at  once. 

If  the  above  prescription  is  not  readily  obtained,  give  two 
ounces  of  table  salt  dissolved  in  one  quart.of  water. 

If  the  above  treatment  is  of  no  relief,  extreme  treatment 
must  be  resorted  to.  Take  a small  knife  and  pierce  the 
abdomen  slightly,  and  place  into  the  cut  a common  clay 
pipe-stem  or  a small  tube  made  of  a piece  of  elder.  This 
will  usually  give  instant  relief. 

COW-POX. 

Two  varieties  of  sore  teats  occur  in  the  cow,  in  the  form 
of  pustular  eruptions.  They  first  appear  as  small  vesicles 
containing  a purulent  matter,  and  subsequently  assume  a 
scabby  appearance,  or  small  ulcers  remain,  which  often 
prove  troublesome  to  heal. 

Treatment. — Foment  the  teats  well  with  warm  water  and 
castile  soap,  after  which,  wipe  the  bag  dry,  and  dress  with 
citrine  ointment.  The  preparations  of  iodine  have  also 
been  recommended,  and  they  are  very  serviceable. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Take — Tartar  emetic,  60  grains, 

Spirits  of  nitre,  2 ounces, 

Tincture  veratrum  veride,  I ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  every  four  hours  until  the  inflammation  is 
subdued;  after  that,  give  smaller  doses  and  not  so  often. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Give  internally  one  of  the  following  powders  every  hour 
until  relieved : 

Nitrate  of  potassa,  i ounce, 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  I drachm, 

Pulverized  digitalis  leaves,  i drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

Boiled  flaxseed  draughts  should  be  freely  given. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Cause  — Overloading  the  stomach  with  musty  food,  suddei* 
chills  after  hard  work,  kicks  and  blows  on  the  belly,  or  pro- 
tracted colic. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  similar  to  colic,  only 
milder  in  form.  Shivering,  labored  breathing,  lies  down 
very  cautiously,  will  sometimes  roll  or  plunge  spasmod- 
ically, Pressure  on  the  abdomen  gives  great  pain,  while  in 
colic  it  relieves  the  pain. 

Treatment. — Give  eight  ounces  of  linseed  oil  if  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  Then  give  the  following  prescription 
every  three  hours  : 

I ounce  of  tincture  of  belladonna, 

I ounce  of  essence  of. sassafras. 

Give  one-half  teaspoonful  in  half  a pint  of  water.  Take 
good  care  and  give  the  animal  all  the  cold  water  it  will 
drink.  The  disease  usually  lasts  from  five  to  fourteen  days. 
Severe  cases  usually  prove  fatal. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Treatment. — Give  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  ten  drops  of 
castor  oil  mixed  together  ; follow  this  with  small  doses  of 
salts  once  a day,  for  three  or  four  days  ; give  injections  of 
water,  one  half  a gallon  to  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  arnica. 
Mustard  applications  to  the  loins  are  also  very  useful. 
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Take — Pulverized  nitre,  2 ounces, 

Ground  ginger,  4 ounces, 

Black  antimony,  2 ounces. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  2 ounces. 

Pour  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  in  the 
hollow  back  of  the  horns,  and  rub  the  horns  well  with  it. 


For  Sore  Teats,  Ulcers,  Wounds,  Bruises,  Etc.* 

apply  the  following 

‘RELIABLE  HEALING  OINTMENT/* 

Resin,  5 ounces, 

Lard,  8 ounces, 

Yellow  wax,  2 ounces. 

Melt  them  all  together,  strain  through  linen,  and  stif 
them  constantly  until  cool. 

FOR  LAMENESS,  ETC., 
apply  the  liniment  prescribed  on  page  271. 

DEHORNING  REMEDY. 

A calf  can  be  prevented  from  having  horns  by  an  applica- 
tion of  crude  potash  to  the  spot  where  the  incipient  horn 
can  be  felt,  so  Waldo  F.  Brown  says.  The  plan  of  dehorn- 
ing is  gaining  in  favor,  and  done  in  this  way  has  much  to 

commend  it. 
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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Cause . — This  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
the  membranes  covering  the  lungs  and  chest,  commonly 
called  the  Pleuro . It  is  a contagious,  infectious,  and 
epizootic  disease. 

Symptoms. — Reduced  and  irregular  appetite,  dry  cough, 
the  back  and  the  sides  along  the  chest  become  tender, 
labored  breathing,  the  nose  hot  and  dry,  rumination  entirely 
or  partially  suspended. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  separate  the 
diseased  cattle  from  the  herd,  and  give  the  affected  ones  the 
following  prescription  every  day  ; 

2 drachms  of  sulphate  of  iron, 

I drachm  of  carbolic  acid. 

There  are  other  systems  of  treatment,  such  as  inoculation, 
burning  of  sulphur  in  the  stable,  but  the  only  sure  remedy 
is  to  separate  the  cattle  and  keep  them  separated,  and  :£ 
the  affected  ones  die,  it  will  not  injure  the  others. 

DYSENTERY  OR  FLUX. 

Take — Castor  oil,  pints, 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  i ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  as  a drench.  After  it  acts, 

Take — Powdered  opium,  40  grains, 

Calomel,  40  grains. 

Mix,  and  give  in  half  a pint  of  gruel. 

MURRAIN. 

Cause. — The  cause  is  unknown.  * It  is  a constitutional 
disease  and  the  worst  that  farmers  have  to  deal  with.  It  is 
also  considered  contagious. 

Symptoms. — High  fever,  painful  cough,  with  small,  hard, 
and  rapid  pulse,  sometimes  sore  teats,  mouth,  and  feet, 
diarrhoea,  weeping  and  swollen  eyes. 

Treatment. — Give  one-fourth  pound  of  epsom  salts,  with 
one  drachm  of  Jamaica  ginger,  twice  a day,  for  two  or  three 
days.  Very  little  medicine  is  required  internally  in  this 
disease,  but  much  depends  upon  good  nursing. 
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Self-Sucking  Cow.— Simple  Ways  of  Preventing  the  Habit. 

From  the  numerous  devices  given  for  keeping  cows  from 
sucking  themselves  we  have  selected  the  two  shown  in  the 
illustration  as  among  the  most  successful  and  easily  made  and 
tried.  The  one  in  the  upper  part,  A,  is  made  as  follows  : A 
strap  is  fastened  around  the  body  of  the  cow  and  a halter  put 
on  her  head.  A stick  is  attached  to  the  halter  and  reaching 
between  the  front  legs  is  fastened  to  the  strap  around  the  body. 
This  prevents  getting  her  head  around. 

The  device  shown  in  the  lower  part,  B,  is  simply  a necklace 
made  from  old  broom  or  fork  handles  strung  on  a strap  and 
buckled  around  the  neck.  Fit  it  to  the  cow  and  make  the  sticks 
long  enough  to  keep  her  from  putting  her  head  on  the  side,  but 
be  sure  they  are  not  long  enough  to  chafe  the  shoulders  or 
throat  when  the  head  is  not  turned. 
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A Simple  Contrivance  For  Lifting  a Beef* 

Use  the  space  in  a double  corn  crib  or  driveway  in  a barn. 
To  a crosspiece,  represented  at  A in  the  illustration,  placed 
over  this  driveway,  adjust  a % inch  rope,  B,  as  for  a swing. 
After  placing  the  beef  on  the  gamble,  D,  put  the  rope  swing 
under  it  between  the  legs,  lay  a stout  stick  on  the  middle  of 
the  gamble  and  under  the  rope,  then  turn  the  stick : the  rope 
winds  around  the  gamble.  Two  men  can  very  easily  lift  a 
beef  in  this  way  without  trouble. 

N.  B. — The  stick  E is  short  and  can  be  turned  easily  between 
the  legs  of  the  beef.  Try  it. 
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HOW  TO  DOCTOR  SHEEP. 


The  walls  of  the  stomach  of  the  sheep  are  but  slightly 
acted  upon  except  by  doses  of  very  improper  magnitude. 
Medicines  to  reach  the  fourth  stomach,  should  be  given  in 
a fluid  state  if  possible,  and  even  then  it  may  be  given  in 
such  a manner  as  to  defeat  the  object.  In  giving  a sheep 
liquid  medicine  it  should  be  given  very  slowly.  The  pulse 
of  the  sheep  is  about  65  per  minute, 

BRONCHITIS. 

Give  salt  in  doses  of  two  ounces,  and  lime  water  in  doses 
of  8 ounces. 

COLIC. 

Y ounce  epsom  salts, 

1 drachm  jamaica  ginger, 

60  drops  essence  of  peppermint. 

LUNG  FEVER. 

Give  the  following  dose  every  2 hours  : 

Take — Yz  drachm  tincture  of  digitalis, 

Yl  ounce  spirits  of  nitre, 

2 grains  tartar  emetic. 

22 
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CATARRH. 


Give  flaxseed,  or  some  other  laxative. 

DYSENTERY. 

Take — y.  ounce  powdered  golden  seal;  I ounce  powdered 
charcoal;  I ounce  prepared  chalk;  drachm  powdered 
catechu;  y2  drachm  ginger. 

Mix,  and  give  one  rounding  teaspoonful  twice  a day.  If 
not  well  in  two  days,  double  the  dose. 

ROT. 

If  the  foot  gives  an  offensive  smell,  wash  with  a solution  ol 
chloride  of  lime,  2 ounces;  rain  water,  3 pints. 

MAGGOTS. 

The  horns  of  rams  may  grow  very  closely  to  their  heads 
and  maggots  may  accumulate  underneath.  Apply  pow- 
dered tar  and  they  will  soon  disappear. 

SORE  MOUTH. 

Daub  the  lips  and  mouth  plentifully  with  tar. 

FOR  SCAB  OR  MANGE. 

Dip  into  a strong  tea  of  tobacco,  or  apply  the  following  wash: 
1 quart  tobacco  tea;  ^ pint  spirits  turpentine; 

1 drachm  corrosive  sublimate. 

SHEEP  TICK  AND  LICE. 

After  the  sheep  have  been  sheared  two  weeks  boil  a 
refuse  quantity  of  tobacco  leaves,  or  5 or  6 pounds  of  plug 
tobacco.  Put  the  liquid  into  a trough  and  dip  the  sheep, 
being  careful  to  keep  their  heads  out.  This  quantity  will 
wash  about  one  hundred  sheep. 
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float  TO  DOCTOR  JlOGS. 


In  the  treatment  of  the  hog  we  cannot  enter  into  details. 
In  sickness  he  is  not  a very  good  patient,  and  about  all  that 
can  be  done,  is  to  administer  a little  medicine  in  his  food. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  A HOG. 

Swine  are  very  difficult  animals  to  handle  or  master.  The 
following  method  of  getting  hold  of  them  has  been  highly 
recommended: 

Rule. — Fasten  a double  cord  to  the  end  of  a stick,  and 
beneath  the  stick  let  there  be  a running  noose  in  the  cord; 
tie  a piece  of  bread  to  the  cord,  and  present  it  to  the  animal; 
and  when  he  opens  his  mouth  to  seize  the  bread,  catch  the 
upper  jaw  in  the  noose,  and  draw  it  tight,  and  the  pig  is  fast. 

Another  method  is,  to  catch  one  foot  in  a running  noose. 
This  can  be  applied  in  various  ways:  either  by  suspending 
it  or  dropping  it  on  the  ground  and  allowing  the  hog  to  step 
within  it,  and  then  jerking  it  up  and  catching  the  leg. 
Another  method  is,  to  take  a pole  and  fasten  a long,  narrow 
hook,  with  a large  opening,  on  the  end  of  it.  This  can  be 
readily  hooked  around  the  hind  leg  and  it  will  hold  the 
strongest  animal. 
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A piece  of  the  diseased  meat  greatly  magnified,, 

THE  DREADFUL  DISEASE,  TRICHINA  SPIRALIS. 

Trichina  are  microscopic  worms  which  infest  the  muscles, 
intestines,  etc.  The  mature  worms  live  in  the  intestines  of 
the  animal,  and  the  immature,  or  minute  worms,  live  in  the 
muscles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  that  at- 
tacks the  American  hog. 

Symptoms. — After  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with 
trichina  it  takes  from  8 to  15  days  to  manifest  the  symptoms. 
They  are  severe  muscular  pains,  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  and 
sometimes  considerable  swelling  on  the  skin  ; in  man  the 
disease  is  often  taken  for  rheumatism  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
produces  loss  of  appetite,  indisposition  to  move,  pain  and 
stiffness. 

Treatment. — Give  a strong  dose  of  physic.  Then  give 
the  following  prescription  to  diseased  animals  : 

2 drachms  of  asafcetida, 

4 drachms  of  azedarach. 

Mix,  and  give  the  same  once  a day  in  eight  doses. 

Glycerine,  given  internally,  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for 
trichina. 

Caution. — Never  eat  pork,  unless  it  is  well  and  thorough- 
ly cooked. 
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HOG  CHOLERA,  AND  HOW  TO  TREAT  IT. 


In  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera  very  little  can  be  done. 
The  diseased  animals  are  always  a poison  to  the  healthy 
ones,  and  complete  separation  should  be  effected  at  once. 
There  are  a thousand  different  remedies  advertised,  but 
none  of  them  are  effectual.  The  government  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  subject  many  years  and  as  yet  has  found  no 
specific.  The  following  may  be  done  and  will  add  as  much 
as  anything  to  the  safety  of  a herd  of  swine  : 

1.  Removal  of  still  healthy  animals  to  inclosed  uninfected 
ground  or  pens  as  far  as  possible  from  infected  localities. 

2.  Destruction  of  all  diseased  animals. 

3.  Careful  burial  or  burning  of  carcasses. 

4.  Repeated  thorough  disinfection  of  the  infected  prem- 
ises. 

5.  Great  cleanliness,  both  as  to  surroundings  and  as  re- 
gards the  food,  to  prevent  its  becoming  infected. 

6.  Place  from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  lime  into  a gallon 
of  water  and  give  once  a day.  This  is  an  excellent  disin- 
fectant. 

7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  diseased 
animals  ever  recover,  and  there  is  little  in  those  which  do 
recover,  there  is  but  little  use  to  resort  to  medical  treatment 
in  the  endeavor  to  cure  diseased  animals. 

8.  The  better  way  is  to  kill  the  diseased  animals  and  burn 
them.!  and  thus  destroy  them  at  once. 
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THE  BEST  REMEDY  KNOWN  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

If  the  disease  prevails  in  the  community,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  avoid  its  attack. 

Symptoms. — Loss  of  energy  and  appetite,  lying  down  by 
himself,  moving  slowly,  evacuations  of  a dark  color,  bad 
odor,  feet  and  legs  cold;  after  death  the  abdomen  becomes 
of  a dark  purple  color. 

Treatment , — An  excellent  preventive  is  the  following  : 
Burn  corncobs  into  charcoal  and  feed  it  freely.  Mix  well 

together  . 5 pounds  of  powdered  sulphur, 

1 pound  of  animal  charcoal, 

6 ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron, 

1 pound  of  pulverized  cinchona. 

Mix  about  a tablespoonful  for  each  animal  in  a few 
potato  peelings  or  cornmeal  three  times  a day.  This  treat- 
ment will  generally  preserve  a herd  of  swine  from  taking 
the  cholera,  even  if  the  disease  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  following  remedy  for  hog  cholera  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively used  : 

2 lbs.  sulphur.  y2  lb.  saltpetre, 

2 lbs.  madder,  2 oz.  arsenic, 

Yz  lb.  black  antimony,  2 lbs.  copperas. 

Pulverize  and  mix.  For  hogs  that  are  sick,  mix  from  two 
to  four  tablespoonfuls  in  each  pail  of  swill.  As  a prevent- 
ive, one  teaspoonful  in  a pail  of  swill  will  keep  the 
disease  at  bay. 

Do  not  allow  hogs,  sick  or  well,  to  run  where  there  is 
stagnant  water. 

AFTER  THE  ANIMALS  HAVE  BEEN  ATTACKED, 
give  the  following  prescription  : 

Take — Ground  ginger,  4 ounces, 

Black  antimony,  2 ounces, 

Flour  of  sulphur,  2 ounces. 

Pulverized  nitre,  2 ounces. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  4 ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  to  a large  hog  one  full  teaspoonful  three 
times  a day  ; to  a hog  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a level  teaspoonful,  and  to  smaller  ones  according  to  size. 
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PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR  KEEPING  POULTRY. 

1.  A little  glycerine  applied  occasionally  to  the  combs  and  wattles 
will  prevent  injury  by  frosting, 

2.  A great  source  of  contagion  is  the  drinking  troughs.  Remem~ 
her  this  if  roup  should  make  its  appearance  in  your  poultry  house. 

3.  In  place  of  u tonics  f drop  a nail  into  the  drinking  trough  and 
allow  it  to  remain  there.  It  will  supply  all  the  “ tincture  of  iron  ” 
required . 

4.  If  you  feed  whole  corn , place  it  in  the  oven  and  parch  it  occa- 
sionally and  feed  smoking  hot.  The  fowls  appreciate  it  in  the  cold , 
frosty  weather. 

5.  A little  linseed  or  oil  meal  given  once  a week  in  the  soft  feed 
trill  promote  laying.  This  will  not  come  under  the  heading  of 
“ dosing  the  fowls  with  medicine.” 

6.  Do  not  throw  your  table  scraps  into  the  swill  barrel . Give 
them  to  the  chickens. 

7.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  keeping  of  ducks  is  to 
give  them  clean , dry  quarters  at  night.  They  are  very  prone  to 
leg  weakness  and  cold , damp  quarters. 

8.  Feed  your  fowls  just  what  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Fat  hens 
or  pullets  are  poor  layers , and  the  latter  is  just  what  you  don'i 
want  just  now,  with  eggs  at  28  and  32  cents  per  dozen . 
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9.  Fowls  over  three  years  old  are  not , as  a rule,  good  far 
breeders.  The  males  are  unable  to  properly  fertilize  eggs  for 
hatching,  while  the  stock  is  usually  weak . Four  years  is  generally 
considered  a “ ripe  old  age  ” for  a fowl. 

10.  Each  hen , if  properly  kept , will  lay  from  200  to  250  eggs  a 

year.  , 

11.  Liver , and  intestines  are  an  excellent  food  to  make  hens  lay. 

12.  Keep  an  abundant  supply  of  lime  where  the  hens  can  easily 
get  at  it  if  you  desire  your  hens  to  lay  well. 

13.  Always  clean  the  nest  well  and  put  in  fresh  straw  before 
the  hen  begins  to  sit. 

14.  It  is  best  m breeding  to  cross  or  mix  the  breeds  more  or  less 
every  year.  It  improves  the  flesh  and  general  health  of  the  fowls , 

15.  Pullets  are  better  layers  than  old  hens.  Keep  your  stock 
young  by  disposing  annually  of  the  old  broods. 

16.  Keep  at  least  one  rooster  for  every  eight  hens  if  you  desvn 
vigorous  young  chickens. 

17.  It  is  a good  plan  to  change  roosters  every  year . 

18.  Roosters  are  best  at  two  years  of  age . 


PAf^T^IOGH  cochins. 

Diseases  and  Their  Treatments. 

In  North  America  the  climate  is  very  good  for  all  kinds  of 
poultry.  There  are  very  few  diseases  hut  what  readily  yield 
to  Judicious  treatment. 
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Most  of  the  diseases  to  which  fowls  are  subject,  are  the 
results  of  neglect,  exposure  or  bad  diet. 

HOW  TO  CURE  THE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA . 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chicken  cholera  are  greenish 
droppings,  prostration,  and  intense  thirst.  It  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  indigestion.  Cholera  kills  quickly,  and  this  is  a 
sure  indication. 

Remedy.— The  best  remedy  is  to  add  a teaspoonful  of  car- 
bolic acid  to  a quart  of  water  and  give  no  other  water  to  drink. 
The  remedy  is  not  a sure  cure,  but  is  one  of  the  best.  When 
cholera  puts  in  an  appearance,  everything  on  the  place  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  the  remedy  mentioned 
above  being  also  an  excellent  disinfectant. 

Another  Good  Receipt . 
y2  pound  madder, 

% pound  sulphur, 

2 oz.  antimony, 

2 oz.  saltpetre, 

X pound  cayenne  pepper. 

Mix  a tablespoonful  in  feed  for  30  chickens. 

ASTHMA. 

Symptoms. — The  fowls  labor  for  breath,  opening  the  beak 
♦often  and  for  quite  a time,  and  sometimes  drops  of  blood 
appearing  on  the  beak. 

Treatment.— Take  the  disease  in  hand  as  soon  as  discov- 
ered, keep  the  fowl  warm,  and  give  equal  parts  of  sulphur 
and  butter  mixed  in  fresh  butter  or  fresh  lard. 

FEVER. 

Symptoms.— Restlessness,  refusing  to  eat,  drooping  wings 
and  excessive  heat. 

Treatment,— Mix  a little  castor  oil  with  burnt  butter,  and 
give  a teaspoonful  3 times  a day. 

LOSS  OF  EE  A THERS. 

This  disease,  common  to  confined  fowls,  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  natural  process  of  moulting.  In  the  diseased 
state  no  new  feathers  come  to  replace  the  old. 

Treatment.— Keep  warm,  and  feed  hemp  seed  and  corn. 
44d  brown  sugar  to  the  water. 
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GAPES. 

The  Gapes  is  a very  common  ailment  of  poultry  and  domestic 
birds.  More  common  among  the  young  than  the  old. 

Cause.— The  disease  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  little  red 
worms,  in  the  wind-pipe,  about  the  size  of  a small  cambric 
needle. 

Symptoms.— Gaping  for  breath  with  beak  wide  open,  yel- 
low beak,  tongue  dry  and  feathers  ruffled  on  the  head  and 
neck. 

Treatment.— Give  a pill  each  morning  made  of  equal  parts 
of  scraped  garlic  and  horse  radish,  with  as  much  cayenne 
pepper  as  will  outweigh  a grain  of  wheat,  mix  with  fresh 
butter. 

If  a good  many  are  affected,  put  from  five  to  ten  drops 
of  turpentine  to  a pint  of  meal. 

Treatment  must  be  given  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
or  all  remedies  will  fail. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  AND  KEEP  RID  OF  HEN'S 
LICE . 

All  fowls  are  more  or  less  infested  with  lice.  Fowls  aie 
sometimes  so  covered  that  the  natural  color  of  the  feathers  caTi 
not  be  distinguished.  These  loathsome  vermin  will  not  only 
cover  the  fowls,  but  will  multiply  and  spread  over  the  entire 
hen-house,  barn,  wood-shed  or  any  other  place,  frequented  by 
the  poultry. 

Poultry  cannot  be  fattened  when  covered  with  lice. 

1.  Remedy. -Whitewash  the  hen-house  frequently,  witewash 
all  the  roosting  poles,  etc.,  or  run  them  slowly  through  a fire 
of  old  straw  or  hay. 

2.  Close  the  hen-house  up  tightly  and  burn  sulphur  in  it. 
The  sulphur  fumes  will  penetrate  every  crevice  and  destroy 
the  vermin. 

3.  Flower  of  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with  Indian  meal  and 
water,  and  be  fed  in  proportion  of  one  pound  of  sulphur  to  two 
dozen  fowls,  every  two  days. 

4.  Applying  grease  of  any  kind  by  rubbing  it  among  the 
feathers  is  certain  death  to  the  vermin. 
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BROWN  LEGHORNS. 


HOW  TO  PICKLE  EGGS- 

1.  A good,  cool  place  is  necessary.  The  temperature  must 
be  kept  above  the  freezing  point. 

2.  Select  a good  kerosene  barrel  and  take  out  the  head  and 
set  fire  to  the  inside  and  burn  it  until  slightly  charred,  then 
smother  out  the  fire  by  turning  it  bottom  side  up.  Scrape  oft 
charred  parts  and  soak  in  lime-water  until  the  smell  of  kero- 
sine  is  entirely  removed. 

3.  To  Make  the  Pickle.— Take  one  bushel  of  best  fresh 
lime,  one  peck  of  rock-salt,  and  60  gallons  of  clean  water,  (use 
similar  proportions  for  smaller  quantities.)  Slake  the  lime  as 
for  making  whitewash,  add  the  rest  of  the  water,  and  then 
the  salt.  Stir  well  two  or  three  times  the  first  day  and  then 
let  it  stand  until  well  settled  and  cold. 

4.  Now  dip  off  the  clear  fluid  carefully  and  put  it  into  the 
barrel  until  about  one-half  full. 

5.  Now  put  in  the  eggs,  without  breaking.  When  you  have 
about  a foot  of  eggs  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  pour  in  some 
of  the  “ milky  ’’  pickle  made  by  stirring  up  the  lime  and  water 
left.  It  is  these  light,  fine  particles  of  lime  settling  on  the 
the  eggs  and  filling  the  pores  that  preserve  the  eggs. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much  or  too  little 
Of  the  “ milky  ” pickle,  pour  in  enough  to  cover  the  eggs 
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nicely  when  settled.  If  not  enough  lime,  the  white  of  the 
egg  will  get  watery,  if  too  much  it  will  stick  on  the  outside 
like  plaster,  and  be  difficult  to  remove. 

7.  A faucet  should  be  fitted  into  the  barrel  about  six  inches 
from  the  bottom,  so  that  the  pickle  can  be  drawn  off  when 
necessary. 

8.  A common  method  for  small  quantities : Take  a box  or 
half  barrel  and  first  put  in  a layer  of  common  salt,  and  then  a 
layer  of  eggs,  and  so  on,  until  the  desired  quantity  is  packed. 


u Poultry  Raisers’  Egg  Food  Powder.” 

(to  make  hens  lay  eggs.) 

Red  pepper  powdered,  2 ounces, 

Allspice  powdered,  4 ounces. 

Ginger  powdered,  6 ounces. 

Mix  them  by  sifting. 

1 tablespoonful  to  be  mixed  with  every  pound  of  food,  and 
fed  2 or  3 times  a week. 

Also  feed  chopped-up  fresh  meat. 

FOR  SCALY  LEGS 

Apply  a little  kerosene  oil  once  a week.  Be  careful  not  to 
get  on  too  much,  or  it  will  blister  and  injure. 


Chicken  Mites. 
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CHICKEN  MIXES  AND  THEIR  EXTERMINATION. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  chicken  mite  greatly  en- 
larged. These  are  little  insects  or  parasites  ; the  older  ones 
of  which  are  of  a darkish  gray  and  the  younger  ones  are  a 
clear  whitish  color,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head. 

These  parasites  secrete  themselves  between  the  cracks 
and  corners  of  the  perches  during  the  day-time,  but  sally 
forth  to  draw  the  blood  of  their  victims  during  the  night. 
They  accumulate  by  the  thousands  and  are  very  destructive 
to  good  poultry. 

Close  the  hen-house  or  whatever  place  they  are  found 
and  take  a few  pieces  of  brimstone  and  heat  a piece  of 
iron,  like  a nut  or  small  bolt,  red  hot  and  place  it  into  the 
basin  containing  the  brimstone,  and  let  it  consume  the 
brimstone.  This  smoke  will  penetrate  every  crevice  in 
the  hen-house  and  will  prove  after  a few  trials  very 
effectual.  Then  wash  the  roost  or  crevices  where  they 
are  found  with  kerosene  oil,  after  which  put  on  a good  coat 
of  tar;  it  is  also  excellent  for  the  roost-poles. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  DOG. 

1.  Mange. — Caused  by  dirty  kennel,  neglect,  want  of 
nourishing,  or  improper  food.  Cute : One  oz.  salts,  if  dog  is 
of  moderate  size.  Rub  every  third  day  well  into  the  skin,  of 
the  following  mixture:  Train  oil  (tanner’s  oil  will  do),  one 
quart;  spirits  turpentine,  one  large  wine  glass  full;  sulphur 
sufficient  to  make  thin  paste;  mix  well;  let  it  stay  on  the  ani- 
mal two  weeks,  then  wash  well  with  castile  soap  and  warm 
water. 

2.  To  Destroy  Lice  or  Fleas.— Sometimes  the  recipe  for 
fleas  will  prove  efficacious,  yet  not  always  ; but  a small 
quantity  of  mercurial  ointment,  reduced  by  adding  hog’s 
lard  to  it,  say  an  equal  quantity,  rubbed  along  the  back, 
never  fails;  but  the  greater  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
animal  warm  and  dry.  Lard  softened  with  coal  oil  is  a good 
remedy. 

3.  Staggers  and  Fits. — This  generally  happens  in  warm 
weather.  Throw  water  on  them  and  slit  the  ears  with  your 
knife  just  so  they  will  bleed  well. 

4 Dog  Poisoned. — Give  a teacupful  of  castor  oil;  after 
he  has  vomited  well,  continue  to  pour  olive  oil  down  his 
throat  and  rub  his  belly. 

5.  For  a Green  Wound.  — Hog’s  lard,  turpentine  and 
beeswax,  equal  parts;  verdigris,  one-fourth  part.  Simmer 
over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  well  mixed,  and  apply. 

6.  Torn  Ears. — Laudanum  and  brandy,  equal  parts;  mix 
well,  and  apply  alternately  with  sweet  oil. 
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7.  Give  Plenty  of  Water. — In  hot  weather  always  keep 
water  so  that  the  dog  can  drink  at  will.  It  will  avoid 
hydrophobia. 

8.  Fleas. — Scotch  snuff  steeped  in  wiskey,  is  infallible; 
but  must  be  used  with  great  care,  and  not  above  a teaspoon- 
ful of  snuff  to  a pint  of  whiskey,  as  the  cure,  if  overdone,  is  a 
deadly  poison. 

9.  To  Extract  Thorns. — Cobbler’s  wax  bound  on  the  place, 
or  black  pitch  plaster,  or  a poultice,  are  equally  good. 

10.  Films  over  the  Eyes. — Bluestone  or  lunar  caustic, 
eight  grains;  spring  water,  one  ounce.  Wash  the  eyes  with 
it,  letting  a little  pass  in.  Repeat  this  daily,  and  you  will 
soon  cure  it* 

11.  Physic  for  Dogs. — Salts,  one  ounce;  calomel,  five 
grains;  or  socatrine  aloes,  two  drachms;  for  moderate  sized 
dog. 


12.  Fly  Bites  on  the  Ears. — Common  tar,  wagon  grease 
taken  from  the  axle,  or  fresh  lard  with  a little  kerosene  oil 
mixed  with  it. 
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